SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE ANCIENT LEVANT 


Abstract: Bringing together, for the first time, the relevant evidence 
from Ugarit to the High Roman Empire, this study seeks to clarify the 
role of privately organized groups in Levantine societies. It connects 
these findings to recent advances in the study of ancient private asso- 
ciations, which stress their capacity to create a 'fourth space' next to 
(and combining) politics, cult and the members' personal life. Apply- 
ing this model to a region with a long history of sociability has the 
potential to change some basic assumptions about the development of 
Near Eastern societies. Instead of the timeless continuity often postu- 
lated for the region, the sphere of private corporate organization 
underwent significant changes in the course of time. As the 'fourth 
space' never develops in isolation from other societal spheres, this 
observation has broader implications, and highlights the impact of 
both the Hellenistic and the Roman conquests. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In the recent resurgence of interest in the phenomenon called 'Vere- 
inswesen' or 'fenomeno associativo' in 19th and early 20th-century 
scholarship, one prominent feature has been the quest for valid catego- 
ries and definitions. A number of important contributions have opted for 
importing the term ‘voluntary association’ from sociology.! However, as 
has long been noted in sociological debates, the term ‘voluntary’ can 
lead to misconceptions, because the actual reasons for joining an asso- 
ciation could be manifold, including social pressure and even coercion 
(e.g. when children become members)? A more recent approach there- 
fore re-introduces the term 'private association' into the debate. By 
emphasizing that “private here means essentially non-state rather than 
non-public", this definition breaks new ground in light of a scholarly 
tradition that tended to identify public space with the state.? Private asso- 
ciations had their own name, a formal and potentially durable organiza- 
tion, and a membership with conditions and ramifications defined by 
themselves. The latter aspect distinguishes them, e.g., from subdivisions 


! Cf. especially the volume by Kloppenborg & Wilson (1996). 
? Amis & Stern (1974) 91-92. Cf. also Harland (2009) 28-29. 
3 Gabrielsen & Thomsen (2015) 12. 
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of the state. However, they could situate their actions in a public context, 
and could define their relations with state institutions in various ways. 

This new definition of private associations as "the creator and a con- 
sumer of a rather novel form of public space", i.e. "the fourth space" 
next to politics, civic cult and family,^ is still very broad, in some 
respects resembling an ideal type. A clear separation of social ‘spaces’ 
from each other is often difficult, and as most ancient associations are 
known only through the chance find of one inscription, detailed informa- 
tion on their relationship to state institutions is unavailable in almost all 
cases. These practical limitations may discourage scholars from employ- 
ing the categories proposed. But while the questions raised by the focus 
on 'private associations' may not be the right ones for tackling each 
individual case, they do give new relevance to the study of the phenom- 
enon as such. The assumption that private associations are defined by 
the *fourth space' they create offers several vantage points for integrat- 
ing them into broader historical studies. It accords to associations a role 
in socio-cultural evolution, turning their emergence into a chronological 
marker of societal change. It also invites us to reconsider the relations 
between associations and the state, as both create public spaces that are 
coterminous and at times overlapping, but not identical. 

Finally, it should enable cross-cultural comparison. As the examples 
chosen to elucidate this approach come from Greek societies, it is easy 
to infer from them a precursory or even normative role of ancient Greece. 
However, Near Eastern societies developed forms of corporate organiza- 
tion much earlier. The earliest Egyptian statute of an 'association' pre- 
dates the earliest Greek one.? The Egyptian groups might still be seen as 
— at least originally — local priesthoods and not as private associa- 
tions; this is a specialized debate of its own.? In the Levant, however, 
associational traditions, or traditions designated ‘associational’ by scholars, 


^ Gabrielsen & Thomsen (2015) 16. 

? Cenival (1988). 

6 Cenival (1972) has collected most of the Demotic evidence for associations in the 
Hellenistic period. The groups in question had a strong fluctuation of membership and 
statutes valid for only one year. The traditional explanation is that they assembled people 
performing some kind of obligatory cultic service, but Monson (2007) claims a place for 
them in the history of private associations. The long history of trade associations in Egypt 
has been discussed several times in recent research with a particular interest in the Roman 
period; e.g. Venticinque (2010); Gibbs (2011); Venticinque (2016). As I have not been 
able to detect a significant overlap between the history of associations in Egypt and in the 
Levant, I have excluded Egypt from the following discussion. 
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go back to the second millennium BCE. The Levant is often thought to 
have been home to a specific form of association that basically remained 
unchanged from Ugarit to the Roman period, and possibly influenced 
the Greek one on the way. This would either rule out associations as 
markers of societal change, or speak in favor of an old argument that 
denies the very possibility of change in the Levant. If associations and 
the state created partially overlapping social spaces, unblemished conti- 
nuity on the associational side throughout major political changes — 
from palatial societies through Persian rule and the advent of Hellenistic 
cities up to provincialization under Rome — would be remarkable. 

A history of private associations in the region would thus not only 
have to deal with a lot of data in various languages, but also with tradi- 
tional, *Orientalizing' narratives. The aim of this paper cannot be to do 
all that. However, it is possible in the scope of an article to assemble the 
relevant data and to test the validity of the — prima facie implausible 
— hypothesis of continuity. We need to ask whether there was a Levan- 
tine (often called ‘Semitic’) tradition of associations that persisted over 
more than 1,000 years, whether associations in the Levant created a 
‘fourth space’ like their counterparts in Greece, and how Greek and 
Roman rule (with their cultural impact which of course included ideas 
about corporate organization) influenced the history of private associa- 
tions. With these questions in mind, the following remarks will concern 
the existence of specific Levantine traditions (2) as well as the impact of 
the Hellenistic (3) and Roman conquests (4). 


2. LEVANTINE TRADITIONS 


For a ‘Semitic’ tradition of private associations that predates the Greek 
and Roman ones by a millennium, scholars usually point to the marzeah. 
Organized social structures defined by a form of the (etymologically 
unexplained) word mrzh are known from Ugaritic, Hebrew, Phoenician 
and Aramaic texts. As the data have been compiled and discussed sev- 
eral times, no exhaustive discussion will be necessary.’ Still, some basic 
assumptions need to be investigated and challenged. We have to ask if 
mrzh-groups were private associations, as may be suggested by the 
Septuagint rendering of Jeremia 16.5 (marzeah = Oiacos), which in turn 


7 Cf. McLaughlin (2001) 9-79; Millares Maciá (2007) 23-186; Dvorjetski (2016). 
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has influenced modern scholarly usage P As both aspects of the defini- 
tion, *private' and 'association', are potential sources of problems, we 
need to investigate the social setting and the degree of formal organiza- 
tion of mrzh-groups. We also need to ask if the assumed continuity over 
roughly 1,500 years can be substantiated beyond mere terminological 
overlaps. The desire to create a unified concept, also evident in the com- 
mon usage of the Hebrew (Biblical) vocalization for texts written in dif- 
ferent languages,? may have led to unjustified conclusions. 

In Ugaritic texts, a marzihu can often be explained as a "feast" or 
"drinking party", but there are also cases where we may assume a for- 
malized structure with defined members. The most important of these is 
CAT 3.9, a contract regulating the creation of a marzihu by a certain 
Shamumamu in his own house (1. 1-4). He is to be the leader (rb), and 
has apparently collected money from other people which they are not to 
demand back from him (1. 15-16). If he rejects someone (i.e. one of the 
members?) from his house, he has to pay a fine, which could be taken to 
refer to the possible dissolution of the marzihu.'° While it is technically 
possible to understand the whole procedure as regulating the organiza- 
tion of a banquet, it seems preferable to see Shamumamu's marzihu as a 
more durable social formation. Other evidence from Ugarit links the 
marzihu to the possession of goods or buildings. Shamumamu and other 
‘leaders’ may thus have presided over formal organizations — but were 
they private associations? The “men of the marzihu” were regularly 
involved in dealings with kings and referred to by reference to their vil- 
lage, which seems to imply that there was only one marzihu per vil- 
lage.!! Both aspects certainly limit the institution’s potential to create a 
‘fourth space’ not controlled by the state, and it is worth asking what the 
creation of such a space would have meant in a palatial society. 


* Thiasoi are frequently referred to when the texts in question are actually Aramaic; 
for random examples, see Nehmé (1997) 1047; Healey (2001) 166; Charloux e.a. (2016) 
14, 26, 28. 

? As this general use of marzeah (instead of marzihu in Ugaritic, or marzeha in Ara- 
maic) already implies the continuity that should be proven in the first place, I abstain 
from it in this article. 

10 Cf. discussion by Tropper & Vita (2005) 216-217. 

1! RS 15.88 (Niqmeqa king of Ugarit, has granted a house to the “men of the 
marzihu”); RS 15.70 (the king’s son takes the house from them, but gives them another 
house in exchange); RS 18.01 (division of a vineyard between “the men of the marzihu 
of [the village of] Aru” and “the men of the marzihu of [the village of] Siyannu"); 
cf. McLaughlin (2001) 14-18 (also for the translations). 
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That the marzihu was a matter for the socially privileged has been 
stressed in most studies on the subject.!? Amos 6.7 later connects the 
marzeah to opulence (interpreted as decadence), and the “conspicuous 
consumption” evident from the Ugaritic sources adds to this picture. 
The purpose of such events (or the groups involved in them) remains 
debated nevertheless. The original focus on funerary contexts has been 
shown to be misleading, but a recent proposal connects the marzihu to 
necromancy, interpreting the drunkenness caused by excessive wine 
consumption as a gateway to another state of mind that allows for con- 
tact with the dead.'? The argument is based on a close reading of one of 
the mythical texts, which is then seen as “the acting guide and the theo- 
logical justification” for magical practice that took place in private 
houses, but was controlled by the palace.!^ As the relationship between 
the mythical texts and those that refer to the marzihu as an actual social 
formation is not clear, the theory needs to be treated with caution. It 
nevertheless offers a possible context for the emergence of marzihu- 
groups: an activity that was considered important, but unfitting for the 
temple cult was ‘outsourced’ to private practitioners, who then assem- 
bled members in a private initiative that was nevertheless controlled by 
the state. 

The Biblical attestations (Jer 16.5; Am 6.7) give no reason to think of 
the marzeah as an association rather than a drinking party or possibly a 
funerary banquet. Neither do Phoenician inscriptions from the fourth and 
third centuries BCE. The fourth-century Phoenician bronze bowl that 
mentions a mrzh $m$ gives no indication at all; in the Marseille tariff, 
the word most likely refers to groups of people assembling in the temple 
for banquets and festivals, without an indication regarding their degree 
of organization.!© The well-known association of Sidonians in the 
Piraeus dates a decree to "the fourth day of the mrzh, in the 14th year of 


12 Notably by Greenfield (1974); McLaughlin (2001). 

13 Del Olmo Lete (2015). 

4 Del Olmo Lete (2015) 232. The text is KTU 1.114. 

15 Published by Avigad & Greenfield (1982). Two cups are described as precious “to 
the mrzh of Shamash”; for this understanding, cf. Guzzo Amadasi (1987). 

16 KAI 69 (third century BCE). L. 16 regulates payments made by “every clan, every 
family, every mrzh of gods and all men who sacrifice" (kl mzrh wkl sph wkl mrzh "Im wkl 
"dmm ’§ yzbh). The social subunits are difficult to determine; cf. the translations for kl 
mrzh jo in KAI (“jede Festversammlung [zu Ehren] der Gottheit”), McLaughlin (2001) 
40 (“every marzéah of the nobles"), Lupu (2009) 393 (“any fellow-drinkers association 
[in honor] of a god”), Dvorjetski (2016) 26 (“any participant in a banquet for the God"). 
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the people of Sidon", so the meaning must be "festival" vel sim., not 
"association". The association itself is called gw in the Phoenician 
text, but koıvöv in Greek.!? If mrzh had been available as an obvious 
equivalent of “association”, one might have expected a different termi- 
nological choice. 

In Nabatean inscriptions of the first and possibly second centuries CE, 
terms like bny mrzh’ and rb mrzh’ may be translated as “members” and 
“leader” of a formally organized group.'? This seems to indicate a ten- 
dency to include worshippers and banqueters in formalized structures 
that could be regarded as associations. The nature of the social relations 
created by the Nabatean marzeha is not entirely clear. A recently pub- 
lished text mentions a “leader of the marzeha who/which is in Gaia” 
(rb mrzh’ dy bg’[y’]).2° Other marzeha-groups are connected with 
Dushara, “the god of Gaia", and the deified king Obodas.?! The formal 
nature of these groups, their possible funerary context, their member- 
ship structure and their relation to the state are all debated.?? Palmyra 
then provides abundant evidence for the marzeha, all from the Roman 
imperial era. The plural designation bny mrzh’ certainly suggests an 
organization with members. One fragmentary lex sacra mentions a 
marzeha, its members, officials, voting procedures, and distributions of 
meat. While this shows clearly that marzeha could have a corporate 
meaning in the first century CE, the group in question was a board of 


17 KAI 60, to be dated to the third century BCE, not 96 BCE as in the older literature and 
Dvorjetski (2016) 25. 

18 L. 2 and 7; overlooked by Stern (2007) 1403, who claims that mrzh translates 
KOLVOV. 

1% Most evidence is conveniently assembled by McLaughlin (2001) 45-48. 

20 Published by Al-Salameen & Falahat (2012) 43-44. 

21 Negev (1963) 113-117 no. 10 (Dushara); RES 1423 (deified Obodas — not a dif- 
ferent god of the same name; cf. discussion by Wenning (2015)). 

22 Cf. discussions by Sachet (2010) 250-251 (no funerary context); Dvorjetski (2016) 
26-31 (oscillating between an understanding of the term as “feast” or "association". 
Unpublished inscriptions from El-Madras are occasionally used to show that the Nabatean 
marzeha could function as a professional association: Nehmé (1997) 1047 n. 130 quotes 
a comment by Milik on five unpublished texts attesting to marzeha-associations of sol- 
diers, scribes, slaves, or workers. These texts are referred to, on the basis of Nehmé's 
report, by Healey (2001) 166, and have made their way into many footnotes from there, 
but in the absence of published evidence, their character remains unverifiable. Milik's 
methods of identifying associations and their members need to be treated with caution 
(see below, n. 32). 

23 Cf. the overviews by Kaizer (2002a) 229-234; Gawlikowski (forthcoming). 
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priests, not a private association.” However, the meaning “festival” 
was Clearly not forgotten: bilingual inscriptions translate marzeha as 
ovunöcıov, and the leader, rb mrzh', as couuxooítapyoc.? In the thou- 
sands of banqueting tesserae issued by priests, marzeha is hardly ever 
used, and when it is, there are instances where the meaning "feast" 
seems preferable.” 

The institution called marzeha in Aramaic texts of the Roman period 
can perhaps be defined as a festive gathering usually taking place in a 
context of formal organization. In Palmyra, this context seems to have 
been provided by the official priesthoods; in the Nabatean kingdom, a 
connection to state administration appears at least possible. While there 
is terminological continuity especially between Ugaritic and Aramaic 
texts, the implications of organized conviviality were likely rather differ- 
ent in the respective societies. The two most important scholarly assump- 
tions about ‘the marzeah’ — that it was a private association and that it 
remained the same thing throughout centuries and even millennia — 
thus cannot be established with any certainty. 

As the unifying conception of ‘the marzeah’ is clearly ahistorical, we 
may ask what scholarly purpose it serves. One obvious answer is that 
‘the marzeah’ constitutes the most important building block for our con- 
ception of ‘Semitic’ associational traditions, but then the next question 
must be what that conception is good for. Reconstructing a ‘Semitic’ 
ideal type of association implies absence of change? and thus feeds into 
a well-known narrative of the social and political history (or lack thereof) 
of the Near East. This becomes particularly problematic when the 


24 PAT 0991 (first half of the first century CE); cf. discussion by Teixidor (1981). The 
kmry’ dy bl'str wb 'I[šmn] in 1. 2 seem to be the members themselves; I do not see how it 
can be shown that the priests "n'y étaient probablement que les guides spirituels en 
charge de la liturgie et de la discipline de l'association", as Teixidor ibid. 312 claims. 

25 E.g. IGLS XVILI 6, 157. The equation is attested only at Palmyra, but is usually taken 
for granted in other contexts as well; cf. Nielsen (2015) 57, who states that CIS II 476 from 
Petra “mentions a symposiarchos”, when it in fact refers to a rb mrzh’; cf. also Dvorjetski 
(2016) 28, who argues that this equation (not warranted by the text itself!) “indicates that the 
associations were no different from those mentioned in the inscriptions of Palmyra". 

26 E.g. Dunant (1959) no. 12 (= PAT 2807): mrzh b 'Itk wtym’ ywm 5, translated there 
as “thiase, à son autel, et Taima, jour 5°”. B‘Itk is certainly a deity; cf. Milik (1972) 108. 
The meaning could rather be “feast of Baaltak and Taima, day 5". On the tesserae and 
their possible relation to associations, cf. now Raja (2015). 

27 E.g. Nielsen (2015) 49-50: “Marzeah groups were also active in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods [i.e. as in the Iron Age], and due to the general religious conservatism of 
this region it is to be expected that their meeting places also remained the same". Dvor- 
jetski (2016) also focuses on continuity. 
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*Semitic' association is connected with key concepts taken from that 
narrative, most importantly the distinction between ‘theocratic’ (Orien- 
tal) and ‘communal’ (Western) forms of social organization. We will 
briefly return to this distinction below (section 3). For the moment, a 
more tangible example may serve to highlight the problems involved in 
the search for a universal ‘Semitic’ associational type: The supposedly 
standardized numerical structure of Semitic associations. 

Since Milik's magisterial study of the “thiases sémitiques", it is com- 
mon to assume that ‘Semitic’ associations throughout the ages employed 
a rather similar numerical structure, consisting of either 9 + 1 people (9 
lay members, 1 priest) or 12 + 1 (12 members, 1 leader)? The prime 
examples are taken from Jewish and Christian texts: 9 +1 was the 
arrangement envisioned by the "community rule" (Serekh ha-yahad) 
from Qumran,” while the 12 + 1 structure is best visible in Jesus and his 
disciples. Both starting points are problematic: The texts from Qumran 
employ biblical concepts of the Israelite military (with divisions of 
1,000, 100, 50 and 10),?? and the case of Jesus is of doubtful value due 
to the lack of formal organization and the possible symbolic contexts of 
the number 12. Further evidence comes from Strabo's description of 
Nabatean royal banquets, where groups of 13 people, accompanied by 
two musicians, are served by the king.*! Implications for formal organi- 
zation are not evident. Finally, Milik points to the uvno0û-Graffiti from 
Dura Europos, but his approach, which groups together as associations 
series of names carved on the temple walls, is highly questionable.? 


28 Milik (1972) 119-140; cf. O'Connor (1986) 72; Aliquot (2009) 162. 

2 | QS 6.3-4 (referring not to the whole group, but to the communal meal). 

30 Cf. Metso (2002) 433. 

31 Strab. 16.4.26. Milik (1972) 121 connects this description with the last supper, but 
its value for our purposes is rather limited; it is also not quite clear how a group of 13 
served by a king would fit the model of a 12 + 1 structure. Dvorjetski (2016) 29 connects 
Strabo's use of ouunöcıov with the Palmyrene inscriptions (i.e. it means marzeha), but 
this is unwarranted, as ouunöcıov would be the most obvious term for a Greek author to 
describe a banquet anywhere in the world. 

?? The first objection concerns the possibility that the inscriptions stem from pilgrims, 
as Cumont (1926) 396 thought, or soldiers — the social group most frequently responsible 
for uvno®N-inscriptions according to Baird (2011) 56-58, 66. The second relates to a 
rather arbitrary use of numbers. Rostovtzeff (1934) 148 no. 459 = Milik (1972) 132-133 
(temple of Azzanathkona) gives 12 names; Milik thinks of the second type of association, 
the leader not being mentioned (but why?). Other combinations are more complicated. 
12 +8 names in two columns: Cumont (1926) 398-400 no. 44 = Milik (1972) 125-127 
(room K in the temple of the Palmyrene gods; the 8 are staff according to Milik, the miss- 
ing leader is supposed to be Otes, who built room K). 6+2+2+ 1 names in four 
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The only lists that can with some confidence be identified as associa- 
tions contain 16 and 22 names, far too many to fit the model.?? The sup- 
posedly fixed numerical structure of ‘Semitic’ associations is thus based 
on a rather problematic interpretation of late sources. As the only reason 
for taking this path in the first place is the search for universally appli- 
cable rules on *Semitic' social organization, it is all the more important 
to question the premises underlying that search. 

Returning to the pre-Hellenistic Levant: The dossier of sources on 
celebrations or groups called marzihu, marzeah etc. does not easily lend 
itself to an interpretation as a special type of association. They neverthe- 
less remain the most important documents for the questions asked here, 
and at least the sources from Ugarit show that a ritual could be con- 
nected with formal organization, possibly of a private character. With 
these documents at their core, discussions about associations in the pre- 
Hellenistic Levant are necessarily focused on religion. Another obvious 
social sphere to look at would be the economy, but despite occasional 
claims to the contrary, private professional associations are unattested in 
the Levant until the Roman period. 

It is common to infer the existence of ‘guilds’ from Ugaritic lists of 
professionals, and although the term has no equivalent in the sources, 
both the administrative procedures and the occasional use of corporate 
terminology? prove the existence of some sort of overarching organiza- 
tion. However, there is no reason to think of this organization as private. 


columns: Cumont (1926) 397-398 no. 43 2 Milik (1972) 123-125 (southern wall of the 
same temple; in Cumont’s text, the first name is missing; Milik assumes that the fourth 
column does not belong to the list). 8 names: Cumont (1926) 396 no. 40 = Milik (1972) 
122-123 (eastern wall; Milik thinks that there were originally ten). 8 names in a list of 
people who “built the oikoc" in the temple of Adonis: Rostovtzeff e.a. (1939) 168 
no. 871 = Milik (1972) 140 (the two [!] leaders are not mentioned, “sans doute parce 
qu'ils n'avaient pas encore été élus" — meaning that they were to be chosen from outside 
the association?). 12 and 14 names in two lists from the theatre of Artemis: Cumont 
(1926) 446-447 no. 127; Baur e.a. (1933) 168-170 no. 341 = Milik (1972) 134 (who in 
the latter case notes a small gap after 9 names, “comme s'il s'agissait d'un thiase de dix 
membres, sans chef, avec 5 ou 6 serviteurs”). 

3 The ouvétaipor who built a törog for the goddess in the temple of Atargatis in 37 
CE (Frye e.a. (1955) 129-131 no. 2 = Milik (1972) 135-136) had 14 or (if the two builders 
are included, as we should assume) 16 members. Rostovtzeff (1934) 146-147 
no. 454 = Milik (1972) 131-132 (Eastern wall of the temple of Azzanathkona) has 22 
names; the list includes a ypapatotc [sic] who could be an association's secretary. That 
Milik discards this text is revealing. 

34 Like bt alhnm, “house of millers” (KTU 4.392), or the possible use of kinship ter- 
minology indicating membership, e.g. KTU 4.214 (bn hrs = “belonging to the crafts- 
men"?). 
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The ‘guilds’ were explicitly classed as “servants of the king” (bns mlk), 
which meant that they were embedded into the palatial economy, being 
allocated resources and taking orders from official representatives.’ The 
earlier tablets from Mari show that artisans could be moved at the king’s 
discretion, and that run-aways were sought after and punished, as were 
idle workers.* After the decline of palatial power, things must have 
changed drastically,” but there is no basis for arguing that private pro- 
fessional associations now emerged. Even for the Persian period, no 
clear evidence can be adduced. Biblical texts occasionally use kinship 
language to indicate that someone belonged to a group of professionals, 
but nothing suggests that they occupied a privately organized ‘fourth 
space’; instead, they seem to be thoroughly integrated into tribal struc- 
tures and could be obligated to participate in collective activities.** The 
little we know about Phoenician economic organization in this period 
does not challenge this picture. An ostracon from Akko records an order 
given to the bn(y) hrs, “the guild/corporation of (metal) artisans” accord- 
ing to the editor’s translation, to supply the “overseer of the shrine(s)” 
with a number of vessels.” As in Ugarit and the Hebrew Bible, the kin- 
ship language certainly suggests that the artisans were seen as an organ- 
izational unit at least by the authorities making this demand, but the very 
fact that they could be ordered to provide certain goods suggests that the 
ties connecting them were not based on private initiative. 

We have to conclude that there is, at present, no solid evidence for 
private associations in the pre-Hellenistic Levant. Undoubtedly, numer- 
ous social ties — of a religious, convivial, or professional nature — 
existed that united people in groups, sometimes of a formal nature and 
with a stated purpose. But even in those cases where formal organization 
is securely attested, the capacity of these organizations to create an inde- 
pendent ‘fourth space’ is doubtful. This either means that the societies in 


35 See the data collected by Heltzer (1982) 80-102; and Heltzer (1996) 278-279 for a 
rejection of the “guild”-terminology. Cf. already Cutler & Macdonald (1977) 28-30. 

36 Zaccagnini (1983) 247-249. 

37 Ibid., 258-259. 

38 E.g. 1 Chron. 4.21 (“the families of the house of the linen-workers at Beth-Ash- 
bea”); Neh 3.8 for the use of ben to indicate belonging to a professional group; 3.32 for 
collective participation of the goldsmiths and merchants in a major (state-driven) building 
project. Mendelsohn (1940) uses this (as well as much later Rabbinic) evidence as proof 
for the existence of independent “guilds” in the region. 

3 Published by Dothan (1985), who dates it to the fifth century BCE; cf. Zamora 
López (2015) 38; Xella (2017) 159. 
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question did not allow for private associations to emerge, or that private 
associations operated in a way that did not lead to the epigraphic record 
known from later epochs. Especially with regard to the economic sys- 
tem, the first explanation seems preferable at least for Ugarit and Phoe- 
nicia, but with regard to other social activities, the second cannot be 
excluded. It is all the more important to ask whether the coming of 
Greek and Roman culture significantly changed this picture, allowing 
for a ‘fourth space’ to emerge within the public sphere. 


3. THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


In a famous, but somewhat ambiguous passage Poseidonios of Apameia 
seems to suggest that in the late Hellenistic period, private associations 
were a defining feature of Syrian cities: 


Kai oi Kate tT|v Xopíav õè TÜVTEG, qnoi, Gët TV THs YOpas evPooiav 
nd ths TEpi TavayKaia KaKoTabEtas ovvóóouc EvELOV TAELOUG, tva 
EVWYOLVTO OVVEYÄG, toic LEV Yuuvaoloıg óc BuAavsioıg xpópevot, 
GAE1lpopevor &Aaío TOAVTEAEL Kai HÜPOIG, toig 08 YpPapLLatEtotc 
— Gute: yup éKdAovv tü KOE TOV cuvósinvov — OG oikntnpíotg 
EVOLALTOLEVOL, TO TAELOV HEPOG TG NpLEpas yaotpıßönevor Ev adtois 
oivoig kai PpaHaoıv, Mote Kai npocaropépeiv TOAAG, xoi 
KOTAUAOÜLEVOL TPOG YEAWVIdOG TOALKPOTOD WOMOLS. DOTE THC 
TOAEIG GAGS toic TOLOUTOLS KEAASOLG oovryseio0at. 


And everyone in Syria, he says, because the natural wealth of their 
country kept them from having to work hard for the necessities of life, 
used to hold large numbers of parties, so they could feast constantly. 
They used their wrestling-schools for bathhouses, and anointed them- 
selves with expensive oil and perfumes; and they used their gram- 
mateia — this is how they referred to their communal dining-halls — as 
if they were their homes, and practically lived in them, stuffing their 
bellies full of wine and food in them for most of the day, to the extent 
that they even carried a large amount of food back home, and listening 
to pipe-music accompanied by the sound of the noisy lyre, to the 
extent that entire cities echoed with sounds of this sort.*° 


The translation cited here does not properly convey how the wording is 
reminiscent of the terminology of Greek private associations. The “many 
obvoÿor” could be parties or assemblies, but the connection with vépeiv 


4 Apud Athen. dipn. 5.210e-f (FGrH 87 F 10; cf. Athen. dipn. 12.527e-f). The trans- 
lation is by Olson (LCL). 
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seems to suggest the formal context of an association with members, the 
same one implied by an inscription of the Dionysiac artists from Ptole- 
maic Egypt and, later, by the Gnomon of the Idios Logos." And a more 
straightforward translation of Kowa t&v ovvósinvov would be “asso- 
ciations of fellow-diners" — their designation as ypappateta could per- 
haps be regarded as ironic. The old view that the passage is a (highly 
polemic) reference to associations in Syrian cities thus remains the most 
plausible interpretation.? 

The cities Poseidonios had in mind in the first century BCE appear 
rather Greek, perhaps already subject to the cultural influence of Rome, 
as is suggested by the reference to bath gymnasia. The question is 
whether or not the same can be said about the “associations of fellow- 
diners". Should they be regarded as an element of Hellenistic culture, or 
as a sign of continuing vitality of the age-old, ‘Semitic’ marzeah- 
institution? What do we know about associations in the Hellenistic 
Levant? 

As there are no marzeah-texts from this period, the ‘Semitic’ side to 
the argument is not well represented: apart from a possible Aramaic 
reference to a collective of bakers in an inscription recently found in the 
area of Beth Guvrin near Maresha,“ only a few Phoenician inscriptions 
of the third and second centuries BCE might be thought relevant to the 
question. The controversial molk-inscription of Nebi Yunis (between 
Jaffa and Ashdod) contains a list of people who contributed to the erec- 
tion of an offering table commemorating a sacrifice to Eshmun.* They 
may have belonged to an organized group, which according to a plausible 


^! OGIS 50 (269-246 BCE), |. 2-3: toig tiv | obvodov véuovoiv; BGU V 1210, 
1. 240: ol od]vodov vépovtsec. 

42 E.g. Ziebarth (1896) 125; Bowersock (1999) 1251-1252. 

433 The latter option is chosen by Bowersock ibid. 

# Published by Erlich, Sagiv & Gera (2016) 57-58; see now also CHP IV/2 2498 
(second/first century BCE?). The wall-inscription found in a cave runs DiA(voo vaatopa, 
explained by the editors as “the bakers (aram. nhtmy’, vocal. nahtumyya) of Philinos", 
who was supposedly their employer. As noted ibid. (57), one may also think of the singu- 
lar instead (nhtwm’, vocal. nahtuma), albeit with a superfluous iota. Nothing else in the 
cave suggests baking activities; it was in fact used as a quarry, leading the editors to find 
it “highly probable that the inscriptions were scribbled by labourers quarrying the cave or 
by the owners of the quarry" (65). A possibility not mentioned by the editors would be to 
read Autopia (“quarry”). The photo shows the second word to be difficult to read; the 
horizontal stroke of alpha is certainly not visible in either case, and while traces of ny 
may just about be visible, it might also be a feature of the stone. 

55 RES 367 (paleographically dated to the third or second century BCE). Since the reas- 
sessment of this text by Delavault & Lemaire (1976), it has generally been regarded as 
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interpretation was called “the men of Abdo son of Abdis”, but this is 
quite uncertain; we also cannot know if this group was a board of tem- 
ple administrators or a private association. In Hammon, a village 19 
km south of Tyre, the “servants” of the *god-angel Milk astart" built a 
structure for Astarte in the latter's holy precinct. The text seems to iden- 
tify the "servants" with the “citizens of Hammon” as a whole; the 
building project thus appears state-driven, not privately organized. 
Finally, a throne inscription from Tyre itself records its dedication by an 
individual to Astarte who, according to one possible translation, “is in 
the holy congregation (gw)”.*® This could be taken as evidence for a 
corporate organization and even a private association, because gw is 
used in this sense in the inscription of the Sidonians in the Piraeus, as 
well as in an Aramaic text from Palmyra.* However, plausible alterna- 
tive interpretations place the goddess “inside the temple" or, somewhat 
less satisfactory, “in GW”; and even if the “congregation” were to be 
regarded as the most plausible one, it might well refer to the citizens of 
Tyre as a whole. 

The Semitic epigraphy of the Levant itself thus gives us almost nothing 
to work with. To elucidate the ‘Semitic’ associational tradition in the Hel- 
lenistic period, some scholars have therefore turned not to the Levant, but 


authentic, but the debate has recently been revived, with Dewrell (2016) making a new 
case for forgery and Xella (2017) 162-164 opting for authenticity. 

46 L. 2 introduces the list of names with a relative clause: ’§ ndr wytn h‘rkt '$ ‘bd’ bn 
'bd's l’dnnm l’$mn. Delavault & Lemaire (1976) 575 and 577 take the second 'š as 
emphasizing that the contributions have been made by each member individually: “(The 
inscription) qu'ont vouée et donnée par leur contribution financiére personnelle etc.”, 
with Abdo son of Abdis as the first name in the list. This puts the dedication “to their lord 
Eshmun" in an awkward position, inserted between the first and the second name. It is 
therefore preferable to follow Gianto (1987) 399-400, who understands '* ‘bd’ bn 'bd's 
as the name of the group. Gianto also argues that the group was most likely a cult asso- 
ciation (ibid. n. 12). 

47 KAI 19 (222 Bce); Milik (1972) 423-427; Gibson (1982) no. 31. L. 2-3 read h’lm 
ml’k mik | ‘Strt w'bdy b'l hmn. As do KAI, Gibson and Milik, I understand 'bdy as a 
qualification of the b“! hmn: “the servants, the citizens of Hammon”. Bowersock (2013), 
95 regards the servants as being “among” the citizens, which allows him to see them as 
an association, but this interpretation is doubtful. 

48 KAI 17 (second century BCE); Gibson (1982) no. 30. L. 1: Irbty l'strt 'š bgw hqds. 
The translation is Gibson's. 

4 KAI 60 (see above), 1. 2 and 7 for the Phoenicians; cf. Ameling (1990) 197 n. 48 
for the connection. A possible parallel in Palmyrene Aramaic is PAT 0991 (first century 
CE), l. 17; cf. the explanation by Teixidor (1981), 312. 

50 “Inside the temple” is the solution in KAI (plausibly derived from Aramaic bgw = 
“in the midst"). For GW as a place name (and /iqd* as “goddess”), see Krahmalkov 
(2000) 138. 
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to associations formed by Phoenician or Syrian immigrants in Greece, in 
an attempt to deduce Levantine associational traditions from their indirect 
attestation in the West. However, apart from the obvious problems 
involved in using material from Greece to explain Near Eastern realities, 
the validity of the observations adduced remains rather doubtful. The 
emphasis on conviviality, also stressed by Poseidonios, can hardly count 
as specifically Oriental.?! The ‘Semitic’ associations in the Aegean have 
also been argued to be “theocratic rather than truly communal" forms of 
organization,” because their members supposedly saw themselves not as 
voluntary participants in a social event, but as servants heeding a deity's 
command. Some unusual formulations can indeed be found in inscrip- 
tions: an association of the "ancestral gods" in Astypalaia attributed both 
the choice of its priest and the decision to erect an inscription to the god- 
dess Atargatis herself,’ and on Delos, a sanctuary was erected through the 
contributions of “the Syrian Oiwoitoi sikadiotat, whom the goddess 
[Haene Thea] has assembled".^^ But it is difficult to deduce from this 
a specifically Semitic type of association. The distinction “theocratic 
vs. communal” is particularly problematic because it seems to rest on tra- 
ditional East-West dichotomies that can no longer go unchallenged.? It 
also puts a lot of weight on a couple of formulations that may find less 
spectacular explanations. Both forms of divine agency (decision making 
and assembling the devotees) can be found in Greek contexts as well, 
and while the rhetoric remains unusual in the context of associations, this 


5! As argued by Bowersock (1999); Baslez (2001). Similar debates, albeit based on dif- 
ferent data, concern the importance of the mrzh for the emergence of the Archaic Greek 
symposion; cf. Nijboer (2013) and, much more skeptical, Wecowski (2014) 150-159. 

5 Baslez (2013) 231: “Ils se sont donné une organisation théocratique plutôt que 
réellement communautaire [...]”. 

5 IG XII 3, 178 (third/second century BCE): &ri iepéoc ‘QoEAriwvos tod "Evatíovog 
kai énulo]tatedvtog Xópou tod Biettod ÉdoËe tH Og[Oi] | tù Artapyarı kai tor 
KOLV@L TOD Oido0v tæv noxpto[v | Gel: &neiór] OeAt(ov "Evatiovog Anodsıydeis 
uno | tag Heod StH TOD KAGPOD iapeds TOV ratpiov Ogóv älvmp Gyabdc ëygvñn0n Kai 
nûücav orovõàv Kai Mro[doléi]a[v] Etedeigato nepi re tüv iepateiav tõv Ogóv [Kai | 
tlepi tò [k]owo[v] tõ[v — — ]. 

34 Siebert (1968) 360, 1. 8-10: tò kotvóv tov O0tcito[v] | xv Xópov t&v eikaótotov 
obc ovvnyaye | ñ 0góc. 

55 For overviews over relevant debates, cf. Meyer-Zwiffelhoffer (2007); Eckhardt 
(2014) 217-228. 

56 An altar from Limyra mentions a priest chosen by the goddess: Wórrle (2011) 410- 
412, 1. 3-5. For cults founded according to divine command, cf. e.g. Hdt 6.105 (Pan in 
Athens); /G X.2.1 255 (Thessalonike, on the cult of Sarapis in Opus); and for the motif 
in general Gebhardt (2001). See also TAM V.3 1539 from Lydian Philadelphia (founda- 
tion of a household cult based on instructions by Zeus). 
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could also be taken as a strategy of (some) Near Eastern immigrants to 
highlight their devotion. In a competitive environment where many similar 
groups sought to raise the attention of benefactors, associations of immi- 
grants could seek to distinguish themselves by emphasizing their origins 
or the religious experiences they could offer. 

Even for the Hellenistic period, the “Semitic thiasos” remains a shad- 
owy concept that may owe more to 19th-century discourses on Oriental 
and Western societies than is usually acknowledged. It is all the more 
interesting to examine epigraphic evidence of Greek associational cul- 
ture in the Hellenistic Levant. As with all aspects of society, the general 
lack of inscriptions from the region stands in the way of a proper evalu- 
ation, but some insights are possible nevertheless. 

In Sidon, several stelae from the era of Ptolemaic control show that as 
in Egypt, soldiers of common origin could be organized in noAitebpata.>’ 
Such ethnic communities commemorating deceased comrades doubtless 
created a social space of belonging for their members that was exclusive 
to these groups, and markedly different from other social contexts at 
Sidon. However, at least in Egypt, where they seem to be attested only 
from a slightly later period, roktebduato were established by the state; 
their autonomy in matters such as internal jurisdiction was derived less 
from the independent creation of a *fourth space' than from an extension 
of Ptolemaic bureaucracy. Although it is common to include 
roAttebnorta in discussions of associations,” they were not private 
organizations according to the criteria applied here. While the introduc- 
tion of moAitedpLata certainly brought about changes in the social fabric 
of some cities, they are not what we are looking for. 

A dedicatory inscription from Gerasa set up by “those of the &taıpsia 
of the ‘Zeus of the temple’” in the second half of the second century BCE 
is therefore much more relevant.9? The term étaipeía is among the earli- 
est to describe an association in Classical Greece. Here, the joint dedica- 
tion suggests some formal organization related to a small temple. The 


57 Macridy (1904); cf. Sartre (2001) 276-278; Huß (2011) 288-289; Sänger (2014) 
53-54. 

58 Cf., with differences in their respective approaches, Thompson (2011); Kayser 
(2013); Kruse (2015); Honigman (2016) 42-45, 53-56. 

>” E.g. in the sourcebook by Ascough e.a. (2012) 165-167; cf. also Ritter (2015) 
69-76. 

60 SEG 56.1920: [O]i tfjg tod Auög | [t]od appava éx[oi]petac, Enüpxovrog | 
[Be?]AAatov tod Exaoivov. For aptpava (= hamana) as a small temple or chapel, see 
Gatier & Seigne (2006) 182-183. 
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presence of an association for Zeus may be connected to the introduction 
of the cult of Zeus Olympios and the re-foundation of the city as 
Antiocheia on the Chrysorhoas, possibly under Antiochus IV.$! In this 
— speculative — case, the spread of a Greek associational culture could 
be understood as a part of the transformation of ‘oriental’ into “Greek’ 
cities, a process that we still do not fully understand. The connection of 
associations to a temple was common in Greece, although it was some- 
what less common to choose the most important deity of the civic cult. 
It could also be argued that the addition of [t]ob anuovo actually distin- 
guished the Zeus worshipped by the étaipsia from Zeus Olympios. That 
the ‘companion’-terminology could be used for giving a Greek form to 
indigenous social formations can be learned from Parthian Dura Euro- 
pos, where the étaipsia of “Aphlad, god of the village of Anath" built 
a banqueting room in a sanctuary.” There seems to have been a common 
environment for cultic groups at pre-Roman Dura which might go back 
to the Hellenistic period. This line of argument would make the inscrip- 
tion from Gerasa all the more interesting for our purposes, but the lack 
of information precludes any further speculation. 

Perhaps the most typical designation for an association in Hellenistic 
times was a theophoric name ending on -otaí.® There is no direct 
Levantine evidence for the use of such names in the Hellenistic period, 
but it may be useful to adduce evidence from the Roman period, when 
such names were no longer very common. Among the "blocks" 
(nAıvdeia) of Antioch mentioned in an inscription of 73/4 CE, two were 
named after the eós[py]ectaota( and the Kepavvıaorai.°* If these 
groups were, or had at some time been, private associations, their origins 
might well be sought in the Seleucid period; we may even think of an 
analogy to the Ptolemaic Baoriotai. The possible reference to an 


9! Cf. Lichtenberger (2008) 146-148 (who did not know the inscription yet). 

9? Rostovtzeff (1934) 113-116 no. 418 (temple of Aphlad; 54 CE); cf. Andrade 
(2013) 225: “The villagers of Anath had adopted the Greek concepts of hetaireia and 
andrön presumably to describe their ritual dining, but they deployed these concepts 
within discrete performances of Anathene social affiliation and cult". The document is 
dated to 20th Gorpiaios, as is the earlier inscription by ovv&taıpot in the temple of Atar- 
gatis: Frye e.a. (1955) 129-131 no. 2 (37 CE). The groups are also linked by the use of 
the formal word “undersigned”: oi bnoysypaynevor ovvétaipot (earlier inscription, 
1. 3-4); oi bnoysypannevor Oé THs évoipeiag (later inscription, 1. 2-3). 

$3 See the list provided by Poland (1909) 57-62. 

64 SEG 35.1483, 1. A 47 and B 27-28. 

65 Feissel (1985) 103 argues that the “blocks” received their names from club-houses 
of private associations. Zeus Ceraunus was widely worshipped, but we may also think of 
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Aprteneiowoo(tng) in Roman Gerasa could perhaps also be interpreted 
as a Hellenistic survival, but here, things become very speculative. 

Clear pre-Roman pieces of evidence come from Maresha in Idumea, 
where three ostraca dated to the late third or early second century BCE 
establish the existence of a kowóv Kocaóópog that could fine its mem- 
bers significant amounts of money.°’ As the ostraca only record these 
financial demands, we do not know what kind of association had gath- 
ered (most likely) around a certain Kosadar. However, this chance find 
suggests that at least in cities like Maresha where Greek cultural influ- 
ence was strong, associations of a similar kind as those known from 
Greece could develop. We can be less certain about the consequences of 
this development for the definitions of social spaces in those cities, 
which must have depended on a variety of factors, most importantly the 
possible authoritativeness of earlier political or religious institutions. 

A prime example for this, in fact the best one we have from the Levant, 
is provided by a rather different corpus of texts: the Judean ‘Dead Sea 
Scrolls’ found at Qumran. The movement known from the scrolls was 
called ha-yahad, which has justly been regarded as an exact linguistic 
equivalent to tò Kkoıvöv.°® Several attempts have been made to explain 
the ‘Qumran sect’ as an association built according to Greek models, in 
the wake of a general process of Hellenization in Palestine.” Direct 
dependence of one tradition on another is always difficult to establish, 
especially with regard to the rather common features of sociability usu- 
ally adduced in this context.” But the individual yahad groups were cer- 
tainly organized as private associations. According to the ‘community 
rule’, they had a formal membership structure with an admission process 
and rules for (temporary) exclusion, they held common meals, regulated 
internal affairs through hierarchies and a detailed penal code, and called 


Seleucus III Ceraunus, and of course, Seleucid kings were “benefactors” as well. On 
Baoriotai, see Fischer-Bovet (2014) 287-290; a new piece of evidence from Ptolemaic 
Limyra has been published by Worrle (2015). 

66 SEG 32.1538 published by Gatier (1982), 274f no. 4 (second/third century CE). 

67 Published by Ecker & Eckhardt (2018). The text of the best-preserved piece runs 
Znmot tò | Kowóv Kooalddpos Podwva | àp(yoptov) (öpaynais) H (“The Koinon of 
Kosadar fines Rhodon 40 silver drachmae"). 

68 Dombrowski (1966). Van der Kooij (2011) less convincingly opts for ëñuoc. 

© E.g. Bardtke (1961); Hengel (1978); Herrmann (2007); Gillihan (2012). On the 
paradigms involved, cf. Eckhardt (2017). 

79 Stern (2007) takes such arguments to the extreme by arguing that Roman collegia 
and the oriental mrz/ could not have emerged independently from each other. 
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their members ha-mitnadbym, “those who freely volunteer"."' However, 
in this case, the additional social context created by an association stood 
in direct opposition to public space as created by the state. Members of 
the yahad in fact saw themselves as belonging to the ‘real Israel’ in the 
wilderness, as opposed to the defiled community worshipping Yahwe in 
Jerusalem.” As in Greek associations, main elements of the state were 
imitated or even copied by a private organization, but membership in that 
organization then presupposed self-exclusion from mainstream society. 
Thus, the ‘fourth space’ became the only legitimate space for “those who 
freely volunteer”, a substitution for membership in society — and hence 
something rather different from what we see in Greek cities. 

From these scraps of evidence, it is quite a long way to the situation 
envisaged by Poseidonios of Apameia. Just how much we are missing is 
illustrated by the ostraca from Maresha, which give us one detail of one 
association’s regular financial dealings, in a social environment we know 
nothing about. There is now some evidence for bolstering the claim that in 
cities strongly affected by Greek culture, like Maresha and Gerasa, private 
associations could also take Greek forms. However, as the case of the 
Judean yahad with its Hebraized Greek name shows, terminology may 
also be misleading. This cluster of groups shaped by local religious tradi- 
tions is a strong indication that non-Greek forms of private organization 
existed in the Hellenistic Levant — whether as a continuation of older 
traditions, or even as a reinvention of local tradition in response to Hel- 
lenistic concepts. Judea, with its strong connection between monotheism 
and the centralization of religious authority, was arguably a special case, 
and it will not do to regard the yahad as a textbook example for the very 
different place private associations could occupy in Greek and Near East- 
ern societies. But it certainly serves as a reminder that similarities in form 
are meaningless if the social context is not taken into consideration. 

The yahad is also instructive because it raises awareness of the risk that 
the emergence of a ‘fourth space’ necessarily involves for the traditional 
social order. The peaceful image of cooperation and integration provided 
by the inscriptions from Greek cities makes it easy to forget about this — 
we naturally assume that the associations of Athens and Delos, or Maresha 
and Gerasa, pursued aims and acted in ways that were broadly in agree- 
ment with the respective societies’ expectations. This image, with its 


7! Cf. especially /QS 5-6 for the rules; voluntariness is stressed in 1.7; 1.11; 5.1. 
7? Cf. Eckhardt (20172) on implications for the comparison with Greek associations. 
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inherent selection bias (unsuccessful organizations are not recorded on 
stone), should not distract from the fact that private associations can 
develop into parallel societies. Nor was this fact unknown to Greek and 
Roman observers. It was highlighted by Isocrates in his instructions for 
Nicocles not to tolerate associations of any kind, and by the Roman sena- 
tors who decided to strip the Dionysiac cult in Italy of its organizational 
characteristics in 186 BCE. It also pervades the legal regulations of the 
Roman imperial era, to which we now turn. 


4. THE IMPACT OF ROME 


The impact of Roman rule on the history of private associations has been 
the subject of several regional studies.” Conditions and effects certainly 
varied from region to region, and a full discussion lies far beyond the 
scope of this article. It is nevertheless useful to briefly sum up the main 
results reached so far. 

On a very abstract level, private associations can be seen as taking part 
in the creation of what Clifford Ando has called “imperial identities ".? 
Many of them deliberately inscribed themselves into a Roman social 
order not only by honoring emperors and magistrates, but also by sub- 
scribing to value systems and organizational models known from Italy. 
On a more concrete level, the number of associations in many regions 
seems to have grown considerably, despite harsh legal regulations that 
allowed for the dissolution of any association Roman magistrates per- 
ceived as a threat. The legal texts include not only bans, but also informa- 
tion on Roman ideals of private corporate organization and its relation to 
the state: legal associations contributed to utilitas publica, and were treated 
ad exemplum rei publicae. The exemplary groups mentioned in this 
context are always professional collegia, and one sign of an actual impact 
of these ideals seems to be the spread of professional associations in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, particularly Asia Minor, in the Roman period.” 


75 Isokr. Nik. 54; CIL P 581. 

7 Arnaoutoglou (2002); Baslez (2004); Arnaoutoglou (2005); Sommer (2006); Ver- 
boven (2012); Eckhardt (2016). 

75 Ando (2010). 

76 Quotations from Dig. 3.4.1.1 (Gaius 3 ad ed. prov.) and 50.6.6.12 (Callistratus 1 de 
cogn.). 

77 Studied in detail by van Nijf (1997); cf. Dittmann-Schóne (2001); Zimmermann 
(2002); Royer (2006). 
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While it has justly been remarked that the evidence speaks against wide- 
scale dissolution of associations," the most plausible explanation is that 
Roman ideals spread through a mixture of top-down measures (like priv- 
ileges for legalized groups and occasional dissolutions of illegal ones) 
and bottom-up strategies (inscribing oneself into a social order perceived 
as legitimate, in the face of legal insecurity). 

It is remarkable that the earliest evidence for professional groups in 
the Levant that seem to act as private associations comes from the early 
Roman period. In Sidon, associations of knife-makers, builders, couch- 
makers, stone-cutters and barbers put up dedicatory and honorific 
inscriptions in the sanctuary of Eshmun. The earliest of these is dated to 
48/7 BcE;” they all look similar to what is found in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere. Evidence from other cities comes from the second and third 
centuries CE. In Gerasa, professional associations may have erected the 
columns designating places of potters, merchants and ‘Macedonians’ in 
the macellum.9 Associations of linen-weavers, dyers and (likely) gar- 
deners set up inscriptions and altars for a patron of the city and the impe- 
rial household.°! Linen-weavers also received seats in the odeum at some 
point in the third or fourth century CE.? In Bosra, seats in the theatre 
were reserved for wineskin-makers, coppersmiths and goldsmiths.®? 
Nothing else is known about these groups, but the analogy to seat 


7$ See Arnaoutoglou (2002); Harland (2003) 162-173; Venticinque (2016) 167-198. 

7? SEG 55.1660 (knife-makers, under the leadership of an üpxwv). Builders: SEG 
18.599 (59/60 CE); the group is called or, on which see Wachter (2005) 322. Yon & 
Apicella (2005) 294-295 point out another possible reference to téktovec. Couch-mak- 
ers: SEG 55.1654 (98 CE). Stone-cutters: SEG 54.1628 (104 CE); the term is veU.oxaí, 
cf. Stucky e.a. (2005). Barbers: SEG 55.1655 (132 CE), under the leadership of an 
apyitsyvoc; the group paid for the erection of a monument in honor of the emperor £k 
t@v Top Kolvod ?] according to the restoration by Yon & Apicella (2005) 293-295. 

80 Welles (1938) no. 78-81; cf. Uscatescu & Martín-Bueno (1997) 71-72. At least the 
first two groups should be regarded as professional associations. 

5! Welles (1938) no. 190 (third century): ñ tod aidvoc iepü téyvn Aivógov honors 
Aurelius Iulianus. SEG 35.1572 (207 CE): a ovotepa ... yvapéov erects an altar for the 
owtnpia of the imperial household. A similar dedication made by the xnrovpoi tig üvo 
pépavyos (SEG 35.1573; 209-211 CE) may also point to corporate organization, pace 
Gatier (1985) 311. 

82 SEG 54.1691. Whereas in the second century, seats are only reserved for the qvAaoí, 
at a later period the Atvovpyoi also appear, replacing an unknown group whose inscrip- 
tion was re-used. Cf. Agusta-Boularot & Seigne (2004) 550-551. 

83 IGLS XIIL1 9156. 9158-9162. The theatre was built in the second century CE; 
cf. Retzleff (2003) 122-123. At least the ypvooyoor still existed as a corporate body in 
539/40, when Justinian involved them (or rather their two mpovontat) in a building pro- 
ject (GLS XIIL.1 9129). 
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inscriptions from theatres in other cities of the empire allows us to iden- 
tify them as associations.®* In early Roman Palmyra, merchant organiza- 
tions dedicated statues of their benefactors in the temple of Bel, and at 
a much later period, the consulate of Septimius Odaenathus (258 CE) 
was celebrated by four professional associations through honorific 
inscriptions.®® 

Needless to say, the limitations of our evidence need to be taken into 
account. While Gerasa or Palmyra stand out for their rich epigraphic 
record, major cities such as Antioch or Berytus offer few inscriptions, 
and none that are relevant here H! Isolated bits of evidence from other 
places nevertheless allow for some confidence in generalization. Gadara 
had an association of house-builders;®® an inscription from Moushannef 
was set up by "contractors from Bosra" who may have formed an asso- 
ciation as well Hl a neighborhood association with a possible economic 
background is known from Canatha;? and in Joppe, there was appar- 
ently an association of fishermen.?! Askalon was the seat of a transport 
association (oecus poreuticorum);?? in Caesarea Maritima — which as a 
colony would have been subject to rather restrictive legislation on col- 
legia — there is a possible reference to an association of fabri;?? and in 


84 On this see van Nijf (1997) 216-240. 

55 * All the merchants in the city of Babylon” (r[g]ry' klhwn dy bmdynt bbl, IGLS XVIL.1 
16; 24 cE); “The Palmyrenes and the Greeks in Seleukeia" (tdmry’ wywny’ dy bslwky’; [oi 
£v Ledevkeia £ur]o[p]ot Ha[Anvpnvoi kai "EAAnv]ec; /GLS XVIL.1 24; 19 CE). 

86 IGLS XVILI 56 (gold- and silversmiths); 59 (shoe- and raftmakers); 55; 143. In 
the latter two, the professions are unrecognizable, cf. Kaizer (2002b) for an overview over 
the suggestions made. 

87 Hall (2004) 221-243 discusses professions in Berytus (third to fifth century CE) and 
concludes that “the workers felt a collegiality with their fellow guild members" (243), 
but the actual evidence for corporate organization is limited to regulations found in the 
Theodosian Code. The fuller's canal at Antioch (SEG 35.1483, 73/74 CE) is not direct 
evidence for an association of fullers, as van Nijf (1997) 89-91 and Pleket (2008) 538 
assume. 

88 SEG 44.1354 (second/third century CE). 

8° SEG 7.1077 (imperial era). 

?9 IGR III 1230 (imperial era). 

?! CHP YII 2227 (if the interpretation of ovyyevırh as an association is correct). The 
inscription is dated to the second century CE in CIJ II 945 and hence in the scholarly lit- 
erature, but the editors of C//P date it (without discussing their choice) no earlier than the 
third century, and possibly later. 

?? SEG 51.2016 (second/third century CE); Eck & Zissu (2001). 

93 CIIP II 1486 (Caesarea Maritima, third to sixth century CE): Onkn Ióxlov vidc [sic] 
"IovAltavob ovvitéxtav. The editors comment on the hapax ovvtéxtev that “both father 
and son worked in the same craft", but this is not an obvious solution; the existence of 
an association of (ovv)téKtoves (fabri) might explain the term. 
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Beth-Shearim, a late antique funerary inscription shows that there was 
an association of goldsmiths.?^ Clearly, the trend towards forming pro- 
fessional associations, so visible in Roman Asia Minor and Egypt, did 
not leave the Levant unaffected. 

From a minimalist perspective, these findings are material for an epi- 
sodic history at best, one that does not allow for wide-ranging conclu- 
sions about "Private Associations in the Ancient Levant". It is true that 
the limitations of the available evidence make any generalized argument 
speculative. However, what we do have is, first, some general expecta- 
tions based on better-documented regions, and, second, patchy but sig- 
nificant evidence from the Levant that fits these expectations. Combin- 
ing the two seems methodologically justified if not necessary. It is even 
possible to add a thin layer of falsifiability: while arguments from 
silence have their limits, it seems significant that no similar develop- 
ments can be shown to have taken place in Dura Europos and Hatra, two 
relatively well-documented cities that were, for most of the imperial era, 
outside Roman control.?? Under these conditions and with these caveats 
in mind, it is possible to take the enquiry further and study the changes 
brought about by Roman provincialization in more detail. 

The starting point should be the preliminary assumption that the 
Roman period can be identified as the time in Levantine history when a 
strong and influential private sphere of corporate organization emerged. 
At the same time, the close connection to both civic and imperial admin- 
istration shows that this trend to ‘get organized’ was purpose-driven in 
several ways. Professional associations clearly were among the groups 


94 Schwabe & Lifshitz (1967) 21 no. 61 (fourth to sixth century CE). 

95 On the problematic status of Dura before the Roman garrison of the third century 
CE, see recently Kaizer (2017) 65-69. The evidence from Parthian Dura and the possible 
Hellenistic connection have been discussed above; no professional associations are 
known from the city. No associations are attested at Hatra. The only inscription of pos- 
sible relevance would be H58, a commemorative inscription from shrine VIIIb addressed 
to gnd’ dy | ksry’ (ll. 2-3). Kaizer (2002b) 155 and Dirven (2005) 70 n. 47 follow Aggoula 
(1991) 45 in translating this as “the God of the fullers”, thinking of “the protective deity 
of a professional association" (Dirven) — not unlike a Roman genius collegii. Jakubiak 
(2009) 97-98 discards the professional designation but does not offer an own suggestion. 
In Hatra, a gnd’ could protect “the gate" (H297), “the king" (H79), “the Arabs" (H79), 
or the "(tribe of) Remgu" (H408); other solutions proposed for ksry' are a personal 
name, "soldiers", or a “camp”. See the references given by Jakubiak and Foietta (2016) 
248 n. 100. In the absence of further evidence for professional groups in Hatra, another 
tribe or family is perhaps more likely than the “fullers”. Even if the latter interpretation 
were accepted, their form of organization would be open to question in light of the cave- 
ats introduced above, section 2. 
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most likely to be seen as 'useful' by Roman magistrates. They thus 
became a tool for forging corporate identities that demonstrated alle- 
giance, while at the same time claiming a place in a new civic and, by 
extension, imperial order. It is not surprising that professional associa- 
tions chose the same forms of public representation in the Levant that 
are known from elsewhere. They became a reliable basis of a Roman- 
ized civic order — a ‘fourth space’ created by local inhabitants, but 
attuned to imperial needs. 

In the urban centers, models to rely upon must have been readily 
available. An obvious area to consider is transport in the service of the 
state, legally regulated at least since the time of Trajan.* The oecus 
poreuticorum of Askalon appears thoroughly Roman, and a copy of the 
decision of (likely) a praefectus annonae in a conflict with “the Arlesian 
maritime ship owners of the five corporations" was found at Berytus, 
perhaps indicating some regional interest in the rights and obligations of 
transport associations.” Other relevant groups include the Roman con- 
sistentes who dedicated a sanctuary to the cult of Marcus Aurelius in 
Bosra,?* and perhaps the (admittedly enigmatic) commune tricensimae 
near Berytus.?? The spread of gymnasia in the Roman period may have 
led to the establishment of corporations similar to those known from 


96 See Sirks (1991) 47-53 on the regulations in Dig. 50.6.6. 

?7 CIL II 14165/8, 1. 7-8 referring to a decretum naviculariorum marinorum Arelat- 
ensium quinque corporum. The letter, which dates from 198-202 cE if its writer is 
indeed to be identified with the praefectus annonae Claudius Iulianus, must have been 
part of a larger dossier. How it ended up in Berytus is unclear. Virlouvet (2004) 351- 
356 considers the possible explanations and justly raises doubts about a station of the 
navicularii of Arles at Berytus. The possibility (mentioned ibid., 356) to connect the 
document to the law school of Berytus is intriguing, but we may also think of transport 
associations in the region. As Virlouvet justly points out, the prefect’s response did not 
concern only the navicularii of Arles, but would have been important for other, similar 
groups. 

% IGLS XIIL2 9475. 

9 CIL III 6671 (Deir el Qalaa): A decurio dedicates a statue of the genius coloniae 
for his own salus, that of his family and of the commune tricensimae. IGR HI 1080 
records the dedication of an unknown object by the natńp of a koıvov TG vpiakáóoc; 
cf. Rey-Coquais (1999) 623 (hence SEG 49.1990, where it is wrongly recorded as an 
unpublished text). Mommsen (1884) 18 argues against Renier (1878) that the commune 
was not a civic subdivision, but an organization of tax-collectors; cf. Poland (1909) 372; 
Rey-Coquais (1999) 623 (who regards the koıvöv as a different “groupement de trente 
personnes"); Aliquot (2009) 217. However, the parallel adduced by Mommsen (Milet VI 
2 563, the quadragesima portoriorum Asiae) does not seem decisive here, and it seems 
likely that the Greek and the Latin inscription refer to the same group. 
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Greece and Asia Minor;!™ in addition, the ecumenical association of 
Dionysiac actors, widely known to have been favored by successive 
emperors, had its branches in Gerasa, Apameia and maybe elsewhere. !°! 
Both the value of corporate organization as such and the forms it could 
possibly take were thus easy to observe. This also explains the relative 
lack of associations focusing on religion in their self-description. In 
Antioch and Gerasa, some associations founded in Hellenistic times may 
still have been active, as discussed above. Gerasa was also home to a 
group of cefôuevot that dedicated a cistern and a stoa to Artemis.!?? 
But at least in the cities, the emergence of a ‘fourth space’ was clearly 
based on different terminological choices. Every group certainly had its 
religious rituals. Most would also have identified with the civic cult, as 
the “Artemisiac association of dyers" in Gerasa makes unusually 
clear.! But much like in Asia Minor, religion was no longer the driving 
factor for private corporate organization. 

Evidently, we have to expect a rather different situation in the rural 
areas, where the formation of professional associations was not feasible 
for lack of manpower and economic specialization. We may neverthe- 
less ask if the emergence of a 'fourth space' affected only the cities, 
because there is evidence from other regions of the empire that villages 
in rural areas could react to such trends on their own terms.!™ For the 
Levant, relevant inscriptions are largely limited to Southern Syria and 
often difficult to contextualize. When a group of étaipot contributed to 
the erection of what may have been but a part of a larger sanctuary in 
Sayh Hlal, there is not much we can do with this information. But a 
few cases, while difficult to interpret, may offer some more information 
and thus deserve more detailed discussion. 


100 On the spread of gymnasia in the Roman Near East, cf. Daubner (2015). One pos- 
sible piece of evidence is SEG 41.1566 (Pella; third/fourth century CE), a seat inscription 
for the mpeoBvtepot of Zeus Ares. 

101 Gerasa: Welles (1938) no. 192; Apameia: SEG 18.1844. Cf. Bru (2011) 145-146. 

102 Welles (1938) no. 28 (79/80 CE), another dedication for the cwtnpia of the emper- 
ors. This group seems to be distinct from the (possible) Artemis association discussed 
above. 

103 SEG 35.1572 (Gerasa, 207 CE): tò ovoteua [sic] Aptepewigkóv péya 
&rikaA.o0pevov TOV YVAPEOV. 

104 Cf. on Phrygia Eckhardt (2016). 

105 IGLS IV 1848 (230 CE); re-edited by Gatier & Rousset (2010). The outlines of a 
building are still clearly visible; Gatier & Rousset think that the building referred to by 
dpiepaOn is either a temple or a meeting place of the association inside the temple. 
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A Latin inscription from a temple at Hosn Niha in the Beqaa states 
that the building has been financed “from the usufruct and the income 
derived from the possessions of the god Mifsenus”; in an unclear gram- 
matical construction, responsibility is attributed to “the village” and a 
group of “his (less likely ‘its’) cultores” .'% The designation cultores is 
well-known from Latin inscriptions in the Western provinces (as well as 
a Roman colony like Philippi).?" It can refer to temple administrators, 
private associations or an institution ambiguously situated between civic 
and private cult, like the famous cultores of Diana and Antinoos from 
Lanuvium.!® Clearly, calling a group in Hosn Niha cultores is an attempt 
to communicate within this frame of reference. The inscription thus 
betrays local knowledge of Roman corporate terminology. What we do 
not know is whether the cultores of Mifsenus were a management board 
of the temple or a private group. DH Similar questions may be asked with 
regard to an inscription from Saura in the Trachonitis, where the village 
community dedicated a building to “the god of Maleichatos” (possibly 
Baalshamin) and was joined in this project by a group of 9pnoKksvovtes.!! 
The term is not known from pre-Roman sources, and likely influenced 
by the Latin cultores.!!! There is no further qualification of the group, 
which suggests that it was the only one in Saura. Significant overlap 
with the village population (and especially the temple administrators?) 
therefore seems likely, but it is nevertheless remarkable that the political 
body (the village of Saura) is distinguished from a seemingly independ- 
ent, private organization. 

A case can thus be made for an impact of Roman corporate ideals on the 
Levant beyond the urban centers, although it necessarily took rather differ- 
ent forms in the rural areas. Another phenomenon to be considered here is 
the corporate representation of village subdivisions. When inscriptions 


106 IGLS VI 2946: Ex usu et reditu obligatolrum dei Mifseni et vici et cultloribus eius 
sub cura Haninae et Sacerdot(is) et Zabdae et Candidi et Anni vet(erani)(? ) et Magni et 
Samaionis et Zebidae et Be<l>iabi. 

107 Cf. for Italy Várhelyi (2014); for Philippi Pilhofer IR 163-166, 252, 307, 311, 350, 
363, 373, 703e. 

105 CIT, XIV 2112; for the characterization, cf. Bendlin (2011). 

10 Aliquot (2009) 116-117 states that it was “une association de fidèles spécialement 
chargés de l'aménagement du sanctuaire”, a formulation that allows for several interpre- 
tations (*chargés" by whom?). Assuming that the cultores were a private associations, 
this would be a fine illustration of the tripartite division of financial contributions to 
building projects (public, sacred, private) noted by Sartre (1993) 127. 

110 IGLS XV 96 (175/6 CE). 

111 Cf. in Philippi Pilhofer IP 252; 307; 311. 
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from Saara mention a group called “those of the first téuevoc” with sev- 
eral oikovópot, the editors may be right to regard this as evidence not for 
a private association, but for an official division of the villagers based on 
cultic grounds.!? Their independent corporate representation, stressing 
their capacity as organizations with administrators, is still noteworthy. In 
Zorava, “those of the dexaviar” dedicated two “chambers” (kapapat) — 
another building project involving a rather enigmatic corporate organiza- 
tion.!? The Sexaviat are known from several inscriptions from the Levant 
and elsewhere, although it is far from clear that the word always has the 
same meaning.'^ In Heliopolis-Baalbek, the members “of the third 
decany" were the subject of a commemorative inscription set up by a for- 
mer “servant” of Kronos.! This text in particular has led to an under- 
standing of ógzkavía as a private association of Milik's 9 + 1 type, but the 
numeral speaks against this.!!® An official subdivision of some sort is more 
likely, perhaps comparable to “those of the téuevoc”. In both cases, the 
epigraphic habit of recording corporate action by people who are members 
of something (oi G0 vepi£vouc, oi Gnd ógkavíiov, oi Ths ózkavíiac) makes 
them look very similar to private associations. 

Finally, a reconfiguration of kinship terminology can be detected at 
least in some inscriptions. We have seen above (part 2) that membership 
of corporate organizations was traditionally expressed through family 
metaphors, and in Nabatean texts of the first century CE as well as in 
Roman Palmyra, “sons of the marzeha” still designated the members of 
a group. But in other regions, we also see kinship language used in a 
way that is quite similar to association terminology elsewhere in the 


1? [GLS XV 55: oi dnö Tp@tov tEpévovc, mentioning two oikovópot; cf. XV 56 
(after 212 CE): [ot ano ----- Juakov tenévous (three oikovópiot). Sartre-Fauriat & Sartre 
comment (p. 106 ad loc) that “la population villageoise était répartie en groupes sur une 
base cultuelle". 

113 [GLS XV 192 (Zorava). 

!^ IGLS XIV 10, 12, 14, 15, 18 (all from Adraa; the reference is apparently to a 
building in a military context); cf. discussion by Kolb (2003) 116-117, who publishes an 
inscription from the environs of Herakleia Pontika mentioning a ógkáviov (that may be a 
professional association), and also discusses the evidence from Egypt and Asia Minor 
(Ephesos, Balboura, Oinoanda). 

115 IGLS VI 2740. A similar, more fragmentary text from Baalbek is /GLS VI 2742. 

116 For the ‘Semitic thiasos’ with 9 + 1 members, see Milik (1972) 121; Aliquot 
(2009) 162; Sartre-Fauriat & Sartre in /GLS XV, p. 262. When associations added a 
numeral to their name, that numeral was normally one; e.g. the uboraı tod iepod a’ 
Otücov in Phrygian Akmoneia (MAMA VI 239), or the tp@tov BacUAkóv kai iepõtatov 
tov IHaviaotóv Innikeitov nAndog in Pergamon: Ath. Mitt. (1910) 476-478 no. 64. It 
would have been rather unimpressive to label a group the third of its kind. 
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empire. In the case of the 000 &yiov oùpaviov ovvyévia. known from 
the Roman temple in Kedesh, it designates an association with two 
Eruerntai,'!” while the ppñtpa «A»a0a«0»nvov that recorded its 
dedication of an altar “from its own resources” in an inscription from 
al-Hazm may be a tribal subunit.!!5 The äpxıppätop Barsameos who 
led a group of gíÀ<oi> Tomteo[id]a1 together with a priest in early 
Roman Hierapolis Bambyke may well have been the leader of a private 
association,!? and the fishermen of Joppe formed a ovvyyevixy.'”? As 
in other regions of the Roman empire, separating ties created through 
actual kinship from ties that united those living in a village, those admin- 
istering a sanctuary, or those who formed an association. becomes 
increasingly difficult. '?! 

While we should be careful not to overstate what can be learned from 
the inscriptions adduced here, there are indications that the trend towards 
corporate organization affected not only the cities, but also the main 
guarantors of social cohesion in rural areas. Villages and sanctuaries 
observing the emergence of a ‘fourth space’ in the major cities would 
not be able to participate in this development on the same terms, due to 
the lack of both political diversification and professional specializa- 
tion.!?? We can nevertheless imagine people familiar with Romanized 
social contexts — fovAsvcaí living in villages, merchants, veterans!” 
— acting as brokers of such ideas, which would then be adapted to local 
needs. The ‘civic’ nature of villages especially in the Hauran has often 


17 SEG 36.1289 (116/7 CE). Fischer e.a. (1986) 61 think that the term ovvyevia “in 
this instance expresses the relationship between the worshippers and the deity". It is 
rather an instance of kinship language used to describe the relationship between the mem- 
bers of an association. 

118 IGLS XV 520. Sartre-Fauriat & Sartre (comm. ad loc.) think that it must be “une 
subdivision de la tribu"; cf. already Poland (1909) 53. The term, unusual for the region, 
could also refer to an association. 

19 IGLS I 232: Bapoapeos &pyrppatap | Kai Päusidog 6 iepgoc | Kai oi piA<ot> 
Tonteo[td]ar edvy nv. 

120 CIIP III 2227 (see above, n. 91). 

121 Cf. on the terminology in associations Harland (2009) 61-96; and on similar prob- 
lems in Phrygia Eckhardt (2016). 

122 Professions are of course mentioned in inscriptions from village contexts; cf. Mac- 
Adam (1983) 112-113. But the reference is always to individuals, not groups. Perhaps 
IGLS XV 171 from Zorava (time of Marcus Aurelius or Caracalla) could be interpreted 
as an attempt to imitate professional associations in a rural environment; cf. l. 9-18: 
Zopaolunvov | yewpyloi åvléðnklav zülv Neiknlv iótat | 6análvou[c]. 

123 Cf. for an interesting combination of these aspects /GLS XV 447 (from a village 6 
km Northwest of Sahba in the Hauran), where “the koıvöv of the vum and the god” 
built a ka2.ófm through three rpovontai; two of them are veterans, one is a BovAsvrng. 
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been noted, ^ and it must have been based in large parts on emulation. 
Groups of worshippers tied to a sanctuary, temple staff and subdivisions 
of the populace acted as independent, perhaps in part privately organized 
groups, with marked hierarchies and (most likely) differentiated internal 
procedures. This observation as such leaves open whether this trend can 
be described as mere fashion, or whether it was purpose-driven. But it 
may well have facilitated communication with Roman administrators, 
who were used to dealing with corporate bodies that had their own 
authorities, rules and privileges. '?? 


5. CONCLUSION 


It would be interesting to study in more detail the possible implications 
of a ‘corporatization’ of traditional social affiliations, not least because 
similar developments are likely to have taken place in the cities. Paral- 
lels from other regions suggest that in the process, local identities could 
at times be rediscovered (or 'reinvented').? The evidence from the 
Levant is frustratingly patchy, but some insights seem possible. When 
three professional associations in Palmyra call themselves ouunöo1ov (= 
marzeha) while a fourth one opts for ovvteyvia in Greek and tgm’ (for 
Greek táypa!) in Aramaic, we may detect some insecurity as to how 
helpful traditional concepts were to express the new realities." And 
when a group of priests who consecrated their beards in Heliopolis-Baal- 
bek calls itself *the possessed ones sharing an altar of Aphrodite", the 
desire for corporate representation and the preservation of a decidedly 
local religious rhetoric enter a remarkable union. A full history of 


7^ Harper (1928); MacAdam (1983); Sartre (1993). Some similar features can be 
recognized in other parts at least of Southern Syria; cf. Rey-Coquais (1993). 

125 The relevance of Roman law even in rural areas is exemplified by the archives of 
Babatha and Salome Komaise; cf. Cotton (1993) and, for an approach less focused on 
legal systems but on the actual use of law by local agents, Czajkowski (2017). 

126 Cf. Eckhardt (2016) 163-166 on Bévvoc and dodpoc in Phrygia; Eckhardt (2017b) 
77-79 on Opye@vec and épaviotai in Athens. 

77 IGLS XVILI 56 (ovvrexvio/tgm’); cf. n. 86 above. 

128 [GI S VI 2733 (60 CE), 1. 2-4: küxoyot ovfiópo: [for the reading, see Milik (1972) 414] 
| Agpodsitys Ev oneipa £0[n]Ikav tods néyov[ac] | — — —. The ritual seems to suggest a 
priestly context. The term onsipa has led Rey-Coquais (/GLS ad loc.) and Aliquot (2009) 99, 
115, 122 to see the group as a private association (“le thiase d'Aphrodite"), but ëv creates 
problems. Seyrig (1937) 96 convincingly argued for an architectural meaning of omeipa and 
assumed that the kötoxoı “peuvent être des personnes soumises à la règle d'un temple". 
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private associations in the Levant should be attentive to the implications 
of such terminological choices, but for the moment, we may conclude 
with some general observations. 

The case for longstanding continuity of a Near Eastern or ‘Semitic’ 
tradition of private associations is much weaker than usually appreci- 
ated. While the region evidently had an age-old terminology relating to 
sociability that could be rediscovered and newly interpreted especially in 
the Roman period, the continuous existence of a particular, ‘Semitic’ 
type of association cannot be historically verified. This also has some 
broader implications for recent debates on religious conservatism in the 
Levant."? At the very least, the example of private associations shows 
that a mere observation of (rarely attested) terminological continuity or 
the presence of social universals like banquets cannot carry much weight 
if the social and political context is not adequately considered. 

We cannot illuminate that context by a mere study of internal organi- 
zational structures, or by a mere enumeration of association inscriptions. 
To recall the most powerful example: the Judean yahad generated an 
additional social space much like associations in Greek cities, but the 
results were very different. Instead of integration into the public sphere, 
members of the yahad advocated exclusion from that sphere. In the 
Roman period, the participation of the Levantine cities in an empire- 
wide effort to create a ‘fourth space’ attuned to imperial needs provided 
a very different starting point for any attempt by individuals to form 
associations. We have also tried to show how this new situation affected 
even the villages, again using arguments that go beyond an ‘antiquarian’ 
collection of data. 

The Roman influence seems to have been the most profound one in 
the roughly 1,500 years discussed here. This conclusion may appear 
somewhat predictable given the uneven distribution of the evidence. 
The Hellenistic period may have been a more important precursor than 
the available evidence suggests, and in any case, it is the time when 
the first evidence for actual ‘private associations’ emerges. Connecting 
the emergence of a ‘fourth space’ with Greek culture, as implied by the 
definition cited in the introduction, turns out to be plausible even for 
the Levant. Still, the assumption that Roman conceptions had an even 


79 Cf. Le Bihan (2015); Freyberger (2015); and the balanced treatment by Sartre 
(2015), who allows for the possibility that supposedly superficial changes may have been 
more influential than is sometimes appreciated. 
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more profound impact — due to the normative aspects surrounding 
them, but also to the attractions generated by an imperial world order 
that offered incentives to create “imperial identities’ — seems valid in 
light of developments in other provinces. More work needs to be done, 
and new findings particularly from the Hellenistic period will hope- 
fully elucidate the historical developments outlined here. It should 
nevertheless have become clear that there are good reasons to go 
beyond a mere assertion of timeless continuity when discussing private 
associations in the ancient Levant. It is precisely the changes and their 
relationship to broader political and cultural developments that make 
the history of private associations an important part of a general his- 
tory of the ancient Near East. 


Edinburgh Benedikt ECKHARDT 
b.eckhardt@ed.ac.uk 
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ÉNERGIES ANIMALES MISES EN (EUVRE: 
CHARGES ET POIDS VOITURÉS DANS 
LE MONDE GRÉCO-ROMAIN 


Abstract: The rehabilitation of the technology of road transport in 
Greek and Roman World is now accepted, after a long time of rejec- 
tion during the 20th century. The ancient harnesses used, yoke and 
litle yoke, belong to the universal categories of carriage traction. 
They are efficient and assume correctly the economic necessities, 
even during the economic growth of the Roman Principate. So it 
became necessary to bring together the dispersed data about the 
weights that could possibly be carried on the road and the mechanical 
context of the animal energies that were used. That is the aim of this 
contribution. We further propose an original solution to understand 
the ‘minimalist’ passage of the Codex Theodosianus (CTh 8.5) which 
is still in debate. The data brought together should be of interest for 
economic historians and archaeologists of Greece and Rome. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


La réhabilitation de l'attelage antique est aujourd'hui acquise. Elle doit 
étre comprise et replacée dans le contexte plus général de la valorisation 
des techniques productives anciennes, et évaluée dans la longue durée de 
l'utilisation de ces techniques!. 

De nombreuses recherches, entamées dés les années soixante par Ali- 
son Burford? dont l'importance n'a pas été suffisamment pergue à 
l'époque, furent relayées à partir des années quatre-vingt par plusieurs 
études importantes? qui ont mis en cause et démontré l'inconsistance de 
la thése de Lefébvre des Noéttes^ et sapé l'un des fondements du mini- 
malisme finleyen?. Les modes de transport de l'Antiquité ne peuvent 
s'étudier de maniére isolée dans leur carcan chronologique. Ils relévent 


! Sur les ressources immenses proposées par l'ethnoarchéologie et l'ethnologie des 
techniques rurales traditionnelles, on se référera en particulier, autant pour la définition 
des concepts, la méthodologie que les études de cas, aux trois volumes de “Earth” publiés 
sous la direction de P. Anderson (2014-2015), en particulier Van Gijn e.a. (2014). 

? Burford (1960) et (1969). 

3 Pour un bilan historiographique, voir Greene (2000); Raepsaet (2002); Raepsaet 
(2016) 11-17. 

^ Lefébvre des Noéttes (1931). 

> Cf. Finley (1965). 
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de technologies universelles dans les sociétés préindustrielles. Ce sont les 
mémes principes mécaniques et les mémes types d'énergie animale qui 
sont à l’œuvre du Néolithique à nos jours dans les économies premières: 
une paire de bœufs attelés à Catal Huyuck au 6° millénaire, en Crète à 
l'Helladique moyen, à Thèbes au 8° s. av.n.è., dans les impedimenta de 
l'armée romaine au 2° s. d.n.e., sur une route de l'abbaye de Prüm au 8° 
siècle, dans la plaine scaldienne au 13° siècle, en Auvergne ou dans le 
Morvan en 1900, au Sri Lanka ou sur le plateau des Andes aujourd’hui,... 
fonctionne toujours selon les mémes principes: une énergie animale 
(souvent une paire de boeufs) qui doit rompre l'inertie et la résistance 
d'une charge et la tirer au moyen d'un organe de transmission des appuis, 
en l'occurrence le joug (ou pour une téte, le jouguet) de garrot (dit aussi 
joug d'encolure). Les principes mécaniques restent les mémes, mais les 
capacités réelles de tirage peuvent étre trés différentes car toute une série 
de facteurs entrent en jeu: forces de l'animal, soins qui l'entourent, 
conditions sanitaires, qualité du charroi et du roulage, contexte d'organi- 
sation. Dans la méme configuration mécanique théorique, un attelage 
peut peiner pour un travail léger, ou prendre en charge avec efficacité un 
transport lourd. Le concept d'innovation peut ici prendre toute sa valeur. 
La recherche de progrès technologique s'observe constamment dans 
l'Antiquité. Que ce soit dans l'agronomie, l'art militaire, les procédés de 
levage, la transformation alimentaire ou les transports, il existe un esprit 
d'innovation que plusieurs études et colloques ont analyse. On innove 
pour produire plus, plus vite et mieux, parfois pour réduire la pénibilité 
de l'effort. Pour mesurer cette productivité dans les transports, il faut 
comparer les systémes techniques à l'échelle universelle et dans le temps 
long. La méthodologie ethno-comparative trouve ici une incomparable 
application, autant que les grilles de mesures engrangées par les agro- 
techniciens depuis plusieurs générations. 

Bovins d'abord, mules, ánes, dromadaires, chevaux dans une moindre 
mesure, sont requis. La premiere activité de l’attelage est le labour, mais 
le voiturage a dü suivre peu de temps aprés dans le courant du ‘long’ 
Néolithique". 

Une paire de bœufs tire, au niveau de la force développée, au 1/8 de 
son poids en effort continu, au tiers, voire mieux, en effort instantané, 
quel que soit son poids. La puissance réelle développée sur le terrain est 


6 Meeks & Garcia (1997). 
7 Petrequin (2006). 
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liée à de nombreux facteurs externes et contraintes qui peuvent modifier 
la résultante, mais un ane de 150 kg, oü que ce soit, produira toujours de 
20 à 40 kgf d'effort de traction et plus de la moitié de son poids pendant 
un court moment, dans quelque continent et à quelque période que ce 
füt. En d'autres termes, une paire d'ánes de 300 kg cumulés attelée au 
joug de garrot tirera une charrette chargée de 300 kg dans les rues 
d’Athénes au 5° siècle av.n.è. dans des conditions mécaniques analogues 
à celle d'un village des Pyrénées en 1900 ou d'un village africain ou 
indien aujourd'hui. Avec la méme configuration attelée, et les mémes 
contraintes à gérer. C'est bien cela que nous souhaitons approfondir 
dans cette étude. 

On constate par divers documents archéologiques, iconographiques, 
épigraphiques et littéraires la réalité historique du transport léger ou lourd 
dans le monde gréco-romain, sur des distances de parfois plusieurs 
dizaines de km, avec des charges trés variées, de quatre ou six amphores 
de cinquante kilos sur des petites voitures à deux roues, jusqu'à des archi- 
traves de 6 ou 8 tonnes sur fardier à multiples roues. N'en déplaise aux 
minimalistes, les faits sont avérés; il faut donc bien, comme l’écrivait 
malicieusement Alison Burford, que les charges “were moved somehow". 
Quels poids peuvent étre transportés, quelles charges tirées, quelles éner- 
gies sont à l’œuvre? Peut-on évaluer mécaniquement le fonctionnement 
de l’attelage, la valeur du tirage, la performance accomplie? Certains 
documents, utilisés à charge par Lefébvre des Noéttes et ses émules, 
méritent un examen attentif et plus spécifique, comme les comptes d'épis- 
tates, mais aussi le témoignage du Codex Théodosien oü les maxima 
autorisés comme chargement pour les véhicules utilisés par le Cursus 
Publicus sont tellement faibles qu'on les a considérés comme significatifs 
de l'incapacité des Anciens à atteler correctement. Nous verrons qu'il 
n'en est rien. Dans la longue durée de l'histoire des transports attelés, 
l'Antiquité a été souvent inventive et n'a pas hésité à investir dans la 
qualité des voitures, dans celle des routes qui va de pair, dans l'améliora- 
tion des animaux de traits, chapitre sur lequel les Scriptores Rei Rusticae 
ne sont pas avares de commentaires judicieux et toujours d'application. 
Observer les faits, les realia des charges voiturées, tenter d'en com- 
prendre la mise en ceuvre technique, et en évaluer la portée historique, tel 
est notre propos, pour en finir avec le soi-disant handicap de la limitation 
des charges dans l'Antiquité. 


8 Burford (1960) 1-2. 
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II. LES ÉNERGIES ANIMALES? — PRINCIPES ET MESURES — ANTIQUITE ET 
ETHNOHISTOIRE 


(a) Les essais de mesure des forces animales au dynamométre à ressort 
(ou crochet à ressort) remontent au 18° siécle. Ces données n'ont rien 
perdu de leur valeur. Elles sont méme essentielles pour notre propos”. 
Elles ont été réalisées dans des contextes d'économie rurale tradition- 
nelle et concernent donc toute économie pré-industrielle. L'organe de 
traction le plus universel dans la longue durée est le joug de garrot. Dans 
l'Antiquité 1l n'y en a pas d'autre, sinon sa version à une téte, le jouguet, 
et une version rare du joug de corne. 

Nous ne reviendrons pas ici sur les principes et structures mécaniques 
de la traction au joug et au jouguet, que nous avons analysés longuement 
ailleurs!!. 


— L'effort de traction (Fig. 1) 


Dans la nomenclature traditionnelle, la valeur de l'effort ou force de 
traction (T) nécessaire à soulever un kilogramme à la hauteur de un 
métre ou à tirer un kilogramme sur cette distance constitue l'unité de 
base du travail mécanique mesurée au dynamométre (kgf). Le kilogram- 
métre (kgm) devient kgm/s, unité de puissance, si le travail est effectué 
dans une seconde. Le cheval-vapeur (= environ trois chevaux de trait) 
exprime, dans la pratique, l'effort indiqué au dynamométre de 75 kg sur 
la distance parcourue de 1 métre (1 CV ou HP). Le Newton (N) est 
l'unité de mesure de force dans le systéme MKS (métre-kilogramme-se- 
conde) égale à 1 kgm/s, correspondant à une accélération de 1m/s com- 
muniquée à une masse de 1 kg. 10 N équivalent plus ou moins à 1 kgf 
(plus précisément 1 kgf = 9,8 N). Les travaux récents privilégient la 
mesure du travail, de l'énergie, calculée en joules, 1 joule correspondant 
au travail d'une force de 1 N se déplacant d'un métre dans la direction 
de la force. Le transfert d'énergie de 1 joule en 1 seconde est calculé en 
W(att), unité de puissance mécanique utilisée notamment dans les 


? Nous rassemblons sous forme de tableaux synthétiques les données issues de plu- 
sieurs ouvrages: Techniques rurales en Afrique (1971) 39-48; Hopfen (1970) 10-13; 
Starkey (1989) 15-26 et 157-176; Cotterell & Kamminga (1990) 23-24 et tableau 2.3; 
Abeels (1995) 13-29. Cf. Raepsaet (2002) 19-64; Raepsaet (2016) 33-39. 

10 Cotterell & Kamminga (1990) 11-17. 

11 Raepsaet (2002); (2016) 
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of tractive force (pull) 


Tractive forces Resistance forces 


Fig. 1: Schéma des forces appliquées aux bovidés. 
D’aprés Starkey (1989) 16, fig. 2-1. 


recherches sur la mécanique pré-industrielle par Cotterell et Kamminga. 
Sauf exception, nous utiliserons les bases de données classiques, généra- 
lement référées en kgf kgm/s, ou N, suffisamment précises pour notre 
propos, et dans beaucoup de cas, non convertibles. 

Depuis Coulomb, Poncelet et les agronomes et mécaniciens des 18° et 
19* siécles jusqu'aux recherches des agrotechniciens actuels, Starkey, Lhoste 
et les ingénieurs de l'ATD (Animal Traction Development), on accumule les 
tests de puissance des attelages. Le trés ancien crochet à ressort rend toujours 
service, mais les centres d'expérimentation les mieux équipés utilisent 
aujourd'hui des dynamométres électroniques dont les valeurs sont directe- 
ment envoyées vers une base d'enregistrement". Ce qui permet de corréler, 
en temps réel et dans la durée de l'action, l'effort de traction et tous les para- 
métres du contexte de roulage, terrain, frottement, pente... 

Ces données concernent des animaux de gabarits et morphologies dif- 
férents dans des situations de travail variées que nous pourrons dés lors 
corréler aux réalités gréco-romaines. 


12 Starkey (1989) 157-176. 
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— Puissance des attelages pour une longue durée 


Poids (kg) effort moyenne vitesse puissance | durée (h) 
moyen effort max (km/h) kgm/s 
(kgf) (kgf) 
1 âne 160 46 88 2 - 5à6 
1 paire bœufs 
N'dama 650 90 170 2,2 54 id 
1 p. bœufs 
Brahma 1000 147 310 2,4 97 id 
2 p. beeufs 
zébus 
malgaches 1300 160 400 1,8 80 id. 
3 p. bœufs 
zébus 
malgaches 2000 200 435 1,6 88 id. 
— Essais de puissance maximum des attelages sur une journée de labour 
1 p. bœufs 
N'dama 720 100 255 2,9 79 3à5 
1 p. beeufs 
Rémitelo 1100 150 360 29 120 id. 


— Essais de traction maximale au crochet en kg (Hopfen 1960) 


Type d’animal 


2 h. de travail 


4h. de travail 


chevaux légers 180 160 
bovins de montagne 160-170 140-150 
bovins de plaine 140-150 120 
— Effort maximum instantané 

Poids (kg) Moyen (kgf/km) | Maximum (kgf/km) 
] áne moyen 155 215/3,5 355 /4,5 
] p. ánes 310 355/4,1 480/4 ;5 
1 mule (ou un petit cheval) 265 425 /4,1 550 / 4,8 
1 p. beeufs malgaches 650 345/3,1 7150 / 4,5 
1 p. beufs Rémitelo 1100 590/3,9 +1000/4,5 
1 p. bœufs malgaches 1300 650/3,1 +1000/3,8 
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— Puissance moyenne par catégorie d'animaux robustes (source FAO 


1970) 
Type Poids moyen Force de Vitesse Puissance (CY 
traction en | moyenne de kgm/s 
travail 
cheval 400-700 60-80 1m/sec 75 1 
boeuf 500-900 60-80 0,6 - 0,85 56 0,75 
buffle 400-900 50-80 0,8- 0,9 55 0,75 
vache 400-600 50-60 0,7 35 0,45 
mulet 350-500 50-60 0,9 -1,0 52 0,70 
ane 200-300 30-40 0,7 25 0,35 


— Puissance comparée pour une journée de travail de 6 4 8 heures 
(Cotterell 1990, 38) 


Catégorie Force de traction | Rapidité (m/s) Puissance Compar. 
cheval 520 N 1.1 570 W 1.0 
boeuf 410 N 0.8 340 W 0.6 
chameau 1200 N 0.8 960 W 1.7 
mule 260 N 1.1 290 W 0.5 
äne 130 N 1.1 140 W 0.3 


— Données recueillies en situations réelles de travail. Forces utilisées, 
associant effort, vitesse, puissance et contextes (travaux aratoires, 
voiturages,...). Sélection de cas significatifs, au départ de l'inventaire 


de Starkey (1989, 160-161) 


Animal contexte-outil force (N) vitesse m/s puissance (W) 
2 p. bœufs afr. trav. aratoires 800 à 2300 0.7 à 1.1 1000 à 2500 

500 kg x 4 

1 bœuf éthiop. id. 590 0.5 300 

300 kg- 465 kg 710 360 

1 p. bœufs zéb charrette de 420 à 1370 0.5 de 200 à 360 
400 kg x 2 chargée 

] áne Niger traineau 220 1.0 240 

140 kg herse 400 400 
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1 p. beeufs Am. ar. sol lourd 1100 0.6 670 
475 kg x 2 charrette s.sec 215 1.0 211 


1 p. bœufs Inde | trav. arat. divers | de 550 à 1950 de 0.7 à 0.5 de 380 à 709 
530 kg x 2 


1 p. buffle nép. voiture charge 300 1.0 300 
280 kg x 2 de 380 kg 
1 p. buffle nép. voiture charge 336 1.0 336 
390 kg x 2 de 587 kg 


— Un tableau plus général de Hopfen (1960, 12) synthétise la moyenne 
des efforts demandés dans quelques catégories habituelles de travaux 


Type de travail Effort de traction (kgf) 


Labourage d'une terre en jachére (selon de 89 à 170 
charrue et profondeur) 


Hersage (de léger à lourd) de 46 à 110 


Charrette chargée d'une tonne roulant sur un de 90 à 120 
chemin de terre moyen et sans effet de pente 


— Pertes d'efficience, coefficients de contraintes et réduction des forces 


La résultante du tirage n'est jamais l'application simple de la force dis- 
ponible à la résistance opposée. De nombreux facteurs peuvent interve- 
nir et handicaper l'application de l'effort. Un certain nombre sont iden- 
tifiables et mesurables. La contrainte peut étre lourde au point d'empécher 
tout déplacement de la charge tractée. 


— Coefficients de frottement et de roulage 


A faible vitesse, il y a un lien direct entre la force (T) à exercer pour 
tirer une charge et le poids de la charge (P) selon l'équation T - f.P. Le 
facteur de proportionnalité f est appelé coefficient de frottement ou de 
résistance au glissement (“frictionnal” ou “friction force”). Il dépend 
principalement de la nature des surfaces en contact (charge à tirer et sol). 
la force F doit étre supérieure à la force de frottement Ff. La valeur de f 
a été déterminée empiriquement, de 0,01 à 0,50. A quoi il convient 
d'ajouter que le frottement statique est plus important que le frottement 
dynamique. Le frottement dynamique glace sur glace est de 0,02. A l'op- 
posé, le bois sur gazon humide en statique donne 0,50. En roulage, les 
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principes de base restent les mémes: une force à exercer au démarrage 
et à l'entretien du mouvement pour vaincre un poids, une pente, et les 
différents obstacles qui résistent à l'avancement de la charge. f le coef- 
ficient de frottement devient ici coefficient de roulage ou de roulement. 

T= (f+ p)Q peut étre formulé également T =kP + Pi (en l'occur- 
rence P - poids total du véhicule chargé; Q la charge; k le coefficient 
de roulement; i, la pente en m.p.m.; T, l'effort de traction demandé). 
f dépend de la nature des surfaces en contact et peut étre évalué pour des 
roues dont le diamétre varie de 0,50 à 1 métre, de 0,01 à 0,40. 

Voici quelques valeurs à titre d'exemples pour des roues bandées de fer: 


— sur terrains meubles ou marécageux: f = 0.2 - 0.4, soit 20 à 40% du 
poids total à déplacer 

— sur champs unis et couverts de chaume: f = 0.10 - 0.15, soit 10 à 15% 
du poids 

— sur chemin grossiérement empierré: f = 0.06 

— sur route fatiguée et boueuse: f = 0.04 

— sur route pavée en état ordinaire: f = 0.02, soit, avec une fourchette 
plus large, de 1 à 4% du poids total de la charge et du véhicule 

— sur sol cimenté plat: f = 0.01 


Le rapport entre le diamétre des roues et le coefficient de frottement a 
été étudié par divers agronomes au 19* siécle qui ont défini des tableaux 
d'incidence. L'importance du probléme au 19* siécle est liée au déve- 
loppement d'un charroi lourd, hors norme, lui-méme à mettre en rap- 
port avec le développement de chevaux dépassant tous les gabarits 
antérieurs. Dans le chapitre consacré aux instruments du transport", 
le comte de Gasparin évoque des voitures à deux roues dont le poids 
de départ est de 500 kg pour une charge de 900. Nous retiendrons de 
son analyse trois éléments: le frottement diminue à mesure que le dia- 
metre augmente; les jantes élargies pour terrain meuble augmente éga- 
lement le poids de la voiture et, dés lors, diminue la charge utile au 
point que celle-ci n'atteint plus que le double du poids de la voiture. 
Ce qui nécessite pour des voitures plus importantes, un attelage en file, 
tandem ou tridem. L'attelage animal au 19* siécle atteindra des normes 
démesurées au moment même où il va devoir laisser la place aux éner- 
gies nouvelles. 


13 Lizet (1982). 
14 Gasparin (1863) 244-274. 
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— Le coefficient de tirage!” 


La notion de coefficient de tirage a été introduite plus récemment, 
comme l'ensemble des résistances du véhicule dues au frottement, à la 
nature et la configuration du sol... Par exemple un véhicule de 3000 kg 
qui a atteint sa vitesse de régime nécessite un effort à l'épaule de 90 kg 
au dynamométre. Son coefficient de tirage est alors: 90:3000 = 0,03. 
Différents éléments peuvent influencer à la hausse ou à la baisse ce coef- 
ficient: roues à grand diamétre sur sol inégal, jantes larges sur terrain 
dur, ressorts ou suspension. La pente augmente le coefficient de autant 
de centiémes que de cm par m. 


— L'effet de pente 


Pour les pentes inférieures à 10%, on peut proposer l'équation T = (f + p) 
Q. En cumulant les données, on aboutit, par exemple pour une charge à 
tracter de 1250 kg, pour mesurer l'effort de traction T sur un sol cimenté 
de 0.1046 de pente, à: 


T = (0.01 x 1250) + (1250 x 0.1) ou (0.01 + 0.1). 1250 = 137, 5 kgf 


D'autres facteurs encore interviennent. Au nombre des résistances au 
roulement, on fera état du frottement des tourillons (essieu fixe et essieu 
mobile) qui montre que le bois entraine un coefficient de résistance plus 
élevé que le métal. En roulement dynamique, on passe de 0.08 (fer sur 
fer) à 0.34 (chéne sur chéne). 


— La perte d'efficience en attelages en file 


Le cumul de tractionneurs en file n'équivaut pas à un cumul additionné des 
efforts individuels. Un certain nombre de mesures ont été réalisées au crochet. 
Ringelman propose: 


Nombre d'animaux 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Effort utilisable 100 186 255 308 350 378 392 392 


Les chiffres paraissent pessimistes. Au dela du 7° tractionneur, il n'y 
aurait plus de réel apport de force. Pour Hopfen la perte de puissance 
dans l'association d'animaux par rapport à la force de traction est de 


15 Larousse agricole (1952) 666-667. 
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7,5% pour 2 animaux; de 15% pour 3; de 22% pour 4; de 30% pour 5; 
de 37% pour 6. Une paire de boeufs égaux = force de 1 x 1.9; pour trois 
paires: force de 1 x 2. Ces appréciations sont contredites ou au moins 
nuancées par les études de cas qui révélent, comme nous le verrons, tant 
pour l'Antiquité que pour les époques récentes, des forces cumulées pou- 
vant dépasser les dix paires. 

Il convient de remarquer que les chiffres sont issus de mesures au 
dynamométre à crochet sur des attelages à un en file. Par paire de boeufs 
sous le joug, on peut considérer que les deux bœufs timoniers font un 
effort maximum chacun, si l'attelage est bien équilibré et constitué de 
bœufs de méme poids et de méme aptitudes. La première perte d'effi- 
cience n'intervient qu'à partir du 2* attelage en file. Reste qu'il est diffi- 
cile de dire à partir de quel nombre ajouté l'apport de force devient nul. 
Les expérimentateurs travaillent sur des situations habituelles. Pour les 
travaux les plus lourds, par exemple un labour de défrichement en pente, 
il s'agit de trois paires de bœufs ou de chevaux. Au delà, il s'agit de cas 
particuliers à gérer comme tels, ou de compléments de tirage dans des 
situations délicates, de terrain ou de pente ... 


— Bilans et remarques sur l'utilisation et la gestion des énergies animales 


Les agronomes, vétérinaires et zootechniciens anciens et actuels s'ac- 
cordent sur le fait que le potentiel énergétique n'est pas une valeur abso- 
lue. Outre le dressage, la qualité des harnais est un élément trés important. 
L'animal peut ne pas tirer du tout parce que son joug est inadapté ou mal 
faconné. L'adéquation de l'écuelle à la morphologie de l'encolure doit étre 
parfaite pour récupérer la totalité de l'appui. Ce qui vaut pour le joug vaut 
pour l'ensemble du harnais. Blesser l'animal n'arrange rien. Tout aussi 
importants, les soins sanitaires et la qualité de la nourriture. La résistance 
et la performance sont liées à l'alimentation, comme à la stricte obser- 
vance de périodes de repos entre les efforts. Méme si l'áne a la réputation 
d'étre frugal et résistant, il n'assumera son inégalable rapport poids-effort 
et son aptitude à dépasser son propre poids à l'effort instantané maximum 
qu'à la condition d'étre nourri adéquatement et éduqué avec attention. Le 
moteur le plus énergivore est l'homme (0,16), ensuite le cheval (0,10 à 
0,12), le boeuf (0,8 à 0,10), les asiniens (0,5 à 0,8). 

Quand on méne un attelage, tous ces paramétres doivent étre constam- 
ment réévalués. L'áne a une trés bonne performance par rapport à son 
poids et une excellence résistance: 1/4 à 1/6* de son poids en effort à 2, 
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8 km/h durant 3 à 4 heures sont à sa portée, à condition qu'il soit correc- 
tement dressé, nourri et harnaché. 

Si la paire de bœufs peut travailler à 1/7* de son poids en terrain amé- 
nagé, la rapport passera à 1/10 en terrain mou et difficile, par exemple un 
labour de jachére. Il faut veiller à ne pas abuser de l'effort instantané 
maximum. Ainsi tel attelage pouvant développer 100 kg d'effort moyen 
lorsque les maxima sont de l'ordre de 150 à 200 kg, ne pourra plus fournir 
plus de 80 kg de moyenne si ceux-ci montent jusqu'à 250-275 kg. L'in- 
tense fatigue provoquée par des maxima aussi élevés, nous indique un 
intéressant rapport de la FAO!5, doit être compensée par un abaissement 
de l'effort soutenu, afin que l'attelage puisse récupérer, ce qui n'est pos- 
sible qu'à condition que les efforts soient trés bas, d'oü la nécessité de 
réduire les dimensions du travail. Aussi ne faut-il pas excéder les 5 à 
6 heures de travail pour les bovins. Pour éviter les conséquences de l'effort 
intensif, on peut ajouter une 2* paire, si on en a la possibilité. Et si l'effort 
peut étre diminué, on peut allonger la durée. Dans le cas de 2 ou 3 paires 
à conduire, la qualité du dressage est déterminante, pour éviter toute dis- 
persion d'effort. Le harnais doit étre correct et le menage, précis. Dans ce 
cas, une paire de bœufs peut produire un effort au 1/8° de son poids, soit 
+/- 90 kgf; deux paires, 90 x 1,7 = 150 kgf; trois paires, 90 x 2 = 180 kgf. 
Un rapport du CEEMAT constatait que la recherche du rendement ou de 
l'utilisation à tout prix de la culture attelée pour des travaux trop pénibles 
aboutit à des conditions de travail compromettant la longévité des attelages 
et augmentant anormalement le taux de mortalité. L’anticipation sur l'áge 
optimal de mise au travail constitue un autre facteur dommageable, comme 
la disparité des deux tractionneurs dans la paire sous le joug”. 


(b) Les animaux de trait (bovins et asiniens) et la zootechnie dans les 
agricultures traditionnelles 


La littérature spécialisée consacrée aux animaux de trait, leurs caracté- 
ristiques, leurs performances comparées, est considérable, depuis les 


16 Techniques rurales (1971) 44-45. 

7 Helena Meininger, ethnohistorienne, a étudié récemment les attelages du plateau 
andin et a observé des situations critiques de déséquilibre dans la traction par paire de 
bœufs, les cultivateurs étant dans l'obligation d'utiliser de trop jeunes adultes, trop légers, 
parce qu'ils ont dü se séparer d'un boeuf dans la force de l'áge, en fait le vendre, pour pou- 
voir survivre. Communication personnelle d’H.M. Cf. H. Meininger, ‘Les bovins laboureurs 
à Cotocachi (Andes septentrionales de l'Equateur)', in: Sigaut e.a. (1997) 85-94. 
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Scriptores rei rusticae jusqu'aux agro-techniciens d’aujourd’hui'®. Elle 
peut étre directement impliquée dans l'activité économique actuelle; elle 
peut aussi jeter un regard ethno-historique sur la question. Dans cette 
derniére perspective, il faut souligner les intéressants colloques de la 
Société francaise d'Ethnozootechnie qui fut, sous l'impulsion de Fran- 
cois Sigaut et de Bernard Denis, l'une des premiéres à ouvrir au temps 
et à l'espace, avec un regard rétrospectif, la problématique des animaux 
de travail, ânes, mules, bœufs, chevaux!?. Le récent séminaire de Valen- 
ciennes "Animal source d'énergie: Enquétes dans l'Europe d'avant la 
révolution industrielle" démontre l'actualité du théme et le dynamisme 
de la recherche”. 

Sur la morphologie, les espéces, l'éthologie, les poids et forces res- 
pectives de animaux de travail dans l'agriculture traditionnelle pré-mé- 
canisée, nous renvoyons pour les performances énergétiques à nos 
tableaux, et pour la description des espéces aux multiples ouvrages 
d'agriculture depuis Olivier de Serres?! aux dernières livraisons de la 
Maison Rustique??. On y retrouve régulièrement les échos du débat sur 
la comparaison entre cheval, mule et boeuf qui occupe encore au 19* 
siécle la tribune des réunions des sociétés d'agriculture?. Le boeuf de 
trait gardera pour les travaux lourds et en particulier le labour sur 
jachére la faveur de beaucoup d'agriculteurs européens quelles que 
soient les régions”. Il reste le moteur essentiel dans beaucoup de 
régions du monde aujourd'hui, comme nous le verrons. Gasparin 
résume en quelques mots: les beeufs sont meilleurs que les chevaux 
dans l'effort lent, continu, lourd; dans l'absolu, leur force est les ?4 de 
celle des chevaux lourds. Mais l'investissement est nettement plus ren- 


18 Les Bovins (1983); L'áne (1986); Sigaut e.a (1997); Carette (2003); Rognon & 
Lefévre (2006). 

' La Revue d’Ethnozootechnie qui publie régulièrement depuis 1975 les Actes des 
Journées d'études, en est à sa 103* livraison en 2018. 

20 Guizard & Beck (2018). 

?! Serres (1600). 

22 Bailly de Merlieux & Bixio (1835-1845). Même si la notion de “race” animale y 
est encore utilisée, le traité de zootechnie de Sanson reste un classique trés documenté de 
la zootechnie traditionnelle (1893-1896). 

23 Au 18° siècle, le débat est vif en Espagne pour savoir lequel de la mule ou du bœuf 
est le meilleur au labour: Castellnou (1787). Et au 19° siècle, on débat régulièrement dans 
les Sociétés d'Agriculture des qualités respectives du cheval et du boeuf. Cf. Raepsaet 
(2002) 294-295. 

24 Sur la force motrice des bœufs: Moslan (fin 19° s.) 12-18; Gasparin (1863) I, 
chap. 9 (“les bœufs comme force motrice") 88-97; sur les bœufs de travail en Norman- 
die, Godefrey (1996). 
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table. Nous avons analysé ce probléme ailleurs?. La connaissance des 
animaux de travail n'est pas accessoire et nécessite une réelle compé- 
tence. Chaque espéce animale a ses spécificités, morphologie et stan- 
dards, aptitudes et caractéres particuliers. Le méme rapport de la FAO 
notait par exemple que les bœufs Renitelo ont tendance à vouloir 
vaincre tout obstacle là où les zébus malgaches, théoriquement plus 
lourds et puissants, s'arrétent. La vitesse de déplacement peut varier 
pour le méme effort dans une méme catégorie d'animaux, par exemple 
les boeufs zébus Peuls à 3 km/h, les zébus sahéliens entre 5 et 6 km/h. 
Ces exemples trés concrets, parmi une multitude d'autres, démontrent 
la complexité du sujet, qui peut méme devenir polémique quand il s'agit 
de valoriser telle espéce ou telle autre, ou telle race plutót telle autre, 
dans le débat sur le meilleur animal de trait. 

En Méditerranée traditionnelle comme en Afrique tropicale, les ani- 
maux utilisés pour le trait appartiennent aux espéces: bovine, équine, 
asine, caméline et à la variété mulassiére. Les variétés internes sont 
considérables de méme que les aptitudes au tirage. Les tailles et poids 
sont intéressants à relever?” dans la mesure où, nous le verrons, ils cor- 
respondent assez bien aux gabarits et standards que les paléozoologues 
admettent pour les périodes anciennes. 


Espéce Race Taille (ht. au garrot) Poids en kg 
mále adulte mále adulte 
Taurins N'Dama 105-115 250-300 
Zébus Peul 130 300-400 
Sahélien 130 300-400 
Nilotique 122 350 
Malgache 125-135 400 
Chevaux Barbe 140-145 300-450 
Poney 125-135 250-300 
Anes (petits) 0,80-100 80-100 
Mulets (petits) 120-130 200-250 
Dromadaire 190-210 500 


?5 Raepsaet (2002) 31-64 et (2016) 41-51. 
26 Techniques rurales (1971) 23-24. 
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Chaque animal a ses avantages et ses inconvénients. Les agronomes en 
détaillent l'inventaire tout en insistant sur le fait que chaque animal dis- 
pose d'un potentiel qu'il convient de valoriser au mieux dans le contexte 
dans lequel il est censé étre utilisé. Chaque animal est adapté à un milieu, 
à un travail, à un terroir, à une structure économique et sociale, à un 
environnement culturel, et s'insére dans une chaine opératoire et un sys- 
teme technique. L'optimalisation, c'est avant tout la meilleure adéqua- 
tion possible entre le potentiel énergétique et les besoins, entre l'inves- 
tissement et la productivité. 

Comme nous l'avons déjà percu dans l'analyse des forces, les chiffres 
absolus doivent toujours étre tempérés par de nombreux paramétres 
externes. Le poids dans l'absolu est un atout mais le caractére volontaire à 
moindre poids peut générer un effort supérieur. Une belle taille au garrot 
peut étre avantageuse, mais au labour une encolure prés du sol est préfé- 
rable. Dans la méme espéce, les petits animaux développent relativement 
plus d'énergie que les gros. Comme le note très justement Hopfen?’ alors 
que les gros animaux travaillent surtout avec leur poids, les animaux rela- 
tivement légers compensent leur manque de poids par la vivacité, la téna- 
cité et l'endurance. Le rendement des petits animaux est meilleur parce 
que leur axe de traction est plus bas. En d'autres termes, plus l'angle 
formé entre cet axe et et la ligne de sol est aigu, moins il faut d'énergie à 
l'animal pour déplacer le matériel tracté. Méme la morphologie particulié- 
rement favorable à la traction au joug de garrot du boeuf à bosse n'est pas 
un critére absolu de performance. Les boeufs massifs à encolure ramassée 
d'Ombrie ou d'Etrurie ont un rendement exceptionnel au labour et au voi- 
turage, et ceux de Nazaré au Portugal, au halage de bateau sur le sable 
humide des plages. Dans tous les cas le dressage, qu'on appelle l'éduca- 
tion dans le cas du bœuf, doit accompagner les qualités propres de l’es- 
pèce, et demande un savoir-faire compétent et habile”. 


(c) Les énergies animales dans l'Antiquité. Les iumenta des Agronomes 


La recherche évolue à grands pas en ce qui concerne l'utilisation des éner- 
gies animales dans l'Antiquité, dans un débat élargi oü le statut culturel, 


27 (1970) 10-12. 

28 La encore, on remarquera les privilèges du cheval qui bénéficie de véritables traités 
de dressage. L'art hippique de Xénophon a inspiré de tout temps le dressage académique 
et guerrier du cheval. Pour les iumenta, les savoirs se transmettent de maitre à apprenti et 
n'ont guére laissé de traces, sauf éparses, dans la littérature. 
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les sociabilités, 1’‘Idealtyp’, le disputent aux catégorisations fonctionnelles 
ou aux pathologies d’usage”. Le cheval y tient la vedette??. Mais le cheval 
n'est pas un partenaire économique prisé. Quand la charge devient lourde 
ou relève simplement de l’utilitaire quotidien, il intervient peu, sauf quand, 
réformé ou vieilli, on lui fait terminer ses jours au moulin à sang. Ses 
qualités de géniteur sont cependant requises pour la production de mule, 
dont le statut est quelque peu ambigu. Mark Griffith montre bien l'ambi- 
valence de la perception culturelle et affective selon que la mule fait partie 
du ‘bel équipage' des héros homériques ou sur les monnaies des impéra- 
trices romaines, ou qu'elle s'affaire plus quotidiennement dans les trans- 
ports par bát les plus pénibles?!. 

Malgré les avancées incontestables de l'archéozoologie et celles non 
moins intéressantes des contextualisations socioculturelles et écono- 
miques, nous restons redevables aux Scriptores rei rusticae non seule- 
ment pour une connaissance analytique et descriptive des ressources en 
énergies animales, mais aussi de leur environnement alimentaire, sani- 
taire, vétérinaire, fonctionnel**. Pour bien gérer un domaine rural, il faut 
prendre un soin constant des animaux appuyé sur une connaissance et 
une compétence précise. Les agronomes latins le rappellent avec insis- 
tance dans chaque introduction de leurs traités. On se rappellera la clas- 
sification de base chez Varron?? des instruments nécessaires au domaine: 
(genus) mutum in quo sunt plaustra, à cóté des esclaves, instrumentum 
vocale, et des bœufs, instrumentum semivocale. On se souviendra aussi 
que Caton préconisait sur son domaine plostra maiora tria. 

Moteur animal principal, ‘trait lourd" par excellence, le boeuf** est au 
coeur de l'activité du domaine rural et de l'économie et l'on ne saurait 
manquer d'apporter le plus grand soin à sa qualité et à ses besoins. Les 
espéces sont clairement reconnues et définies, leurs caractéristiques spé- 
cifiques identifiées et les conditions de reproduction visant à l'améliora- 
tion des races relévent d'un savoir-faire remarquable?. Mais ni les 
tailles, ni les poids n'apparaissent en valeurs absolues, uniquement par 


? Quelques colloques récents sont significatifs du renouveau des études. La matiére 


en est riche, mais c'est le cheval qui en est le grand bénéficiaire: Friesell (2004); 
Gardeisen (2005); Lazaris (2012). 
30 Sur la recherche d'amélioration de l’espece dans l'Antiquité: Furet (2005). 
31 Griffith (2006). 
32 Raepsaet (2001); Raepsaet (2002) 37-53. 
Varron, Agr. 1.17.1: “le genre muet qui comprend les véhicules". 
34 Bodson (1980); Raepsaet (1998); Raepsaet (2016) 45-47. 
55 Bodson (1983). 
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comparaison entre espèces. “Les bovidés varient de taille, de caractère 
et de couleur...". Ceux de Campanie sont de petite taille, mais bien 
adaptés à leur terroir; ceux d'Ombrie sont plus grands; en Etrurie, ils 
sont trapus, mais forts à l'ouvrage et, dans les Apennins, ils ne sont pas 
trés beaux, mais robustes°®. 

Le nihil est quod magis expediat quam boves bene curare de Caton*’, 
repris sous d'autres formes chez Varron et Columelle?*, est toujours un 
précepte unanimement préconisé par les agronomes actuels des écono- 
mies premières. Et Varron de définir le ‘standard’ des bœufs de trait: 
"bien égaux sous le rapport de leurs forces, avec des cornes dévelop- 
pées, un front large, un nez plat, un poitrail ouvert et de fortes hanches", 
à quoi Columelle ajoute: "robuste en nerfs et tout en muscle, et non 
lourd de graisse" ??. Les réputations sont établies sans concession: pour 
Varron, les races gauloises et épirotes sont les meilleures au travail; 
celles de Ligurie ne valent pas grand chose. La polémique entre Celse et 
Columelle est intéressante? Celse préconise de diminuer les frais de 
culture en faisant tirer de petits araires par de petits boeufs (bubus mino- 
ris formae). Mais Columelle réplique: en utilisant des attelages robustes 
(maiora armenta), les dépenses augmentent sans doute, mais on s'assure 
de meilleurs bénéfices. L'un et l'autre ont en fait raison. C'est une ques- 
tion de choix de gestion économique et de potentiel d'investissement, 
hier comme aujourd'hui. Les deux choix ont leur propre rationalité. 

Columelle est trés attentif aux précautions à prendre quand on attelle 
les bœufs: 


cum ventum erit ad versuram, in priorem partem jugum propellat, et 
boves inhibeat, ut colla eorum refrigescant, quae celeriter conflagrant, 
nisi assidue refrigerentur et eo tumor ac deinde ulcera invadunt ...*! 


Quand on sait la rudesse avec laquelle on traite l'áne? aujourd'hui dans 
certains pays oü il constitue toujours le moteur animal principal, on peut 


36 Columelle 6.1. 
Caton, Agr. 54.5: “On a tout à gagner à bien soigner les bœufs”. 
De riches commentaires dans Columelle, Rust., livres 2 et 6; Varron, Rust. 2.5. 

39 Varron, Rust. 1.20.1; Columelle, Rust. 6.1.3. 

40 Columelle, Rust. 2.2.24. 

41 Columelle, Rust. 2.2.28: “Quand il arrivera au point de retour (du sillon), il arrêtera 
les bœufs et poussera le joug vers l'avant (de l'encolure), afin de rafraichir leur cou qui 
s'enflamme facilement, et s'ils n'étaient pas refroidis réguliérement, tumeur d'abord, 
ensuite ulcéres les couvriraient...”. 

42 Del Judice (2005); Raepsaet (1998); Raepsaet (2016) 47-49; Closse (1998). 
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être surpris de l'intérét que lui portent les Scriptores rei rusticae*’. Le 
vilis vulgarisque asinus ne reçoit sans doute pas les mêmes égards que 
les autres iumenta, mais on reconnait sa valeur économique. On sait en 
identifier les races et origines et les meilleurs étalons reproducteurs de 
Reate, d'Arcadie ou de Magnésie font l'objet d'un marché dont les cotes 
les plus élevées nous laissent réveurs: on a vendu jusqu'à 100.000 ses- 
terces un étalon de Reate“*. Pas pour l'atteler à l'araire, on s'en doute, 
mais plus sürement comme admissarius destiné à saillir les juments 
mulassiéres et à produire les meilleurs hybrides pour tirer les plus beaux 
attelages des élites. On ne ménage cependant pas cet asellum, instrumen- 
tum necessarium, et personne n'envie son sort dans les annexes des bou- 
langeries, mais on sait qu'on ne peut se passer de lui et qu'il rend les 
plus grands services au bát, au labour et à l'attelage: non minima pon- 
dera vehiculo trahat. Sa force de traction, jusqu'à plus d'une fois son 
propre poids en puissance maximum de tirage, étonnera toujours. 

La mule? est le tractionneur par excellence pour le bel équipage, mais 
il est aussi un magnifique animal de bát, un gros transporteur d'impedi- 
menta militaires et, tirant de multiples catégories de voitures, un infati- 
gable routier porteur de charges, le pilier des messageries du Cursus 
Publicus: Hisce enim binis conjunctis omnia vehicula in viis ducuntur.*© 
La production des hybrides constitue un chapitre important de la littéra- 
ture spécialisée. La saillie mulassiére fait l'objet de toutes les attentions 
du peroriga. On peut adapter le joug de garrot classique sans trop de 
difficulté aux asiniens, ánes et mules. 

Il existe aussi un cheval de travail qui est défini par les Agronomes, 
en particulier Varron (Rust 2.7). Ad vecturam, ou ad rhedam, on attend 
du cheval vulgaris qu'il soit robuste et calme. Parfois ce sont les che- 
vaux réformés, usés ou vieux, qui achévent leur service dans un usage 
trivial. Le joug de garrot ne leur est pas adapté. Mais si on ne leur 
demande pas une traction excessive, leur usage économique est avéré. 
Le terme veredus (vehere + rheda ou raeda) est traditionnellement asso- 
cié au cheval de transport attelé. Mais il est difficile de savoir si la mule 


8 Bodson (2004). 

4 Varron, Rust. 2.1.14 et 2.7. Un âne banal se négocie autour de 100 sesterces. 
100.000 sesterces, c'est le prix d'un esclave spécialisé, d'une toga purpurea ou de vases 
précieux: Szaivert (2005) 252-356, spéc. 348. 

45 Del Judice (2005); Raepsaet (2002) 51-54; Raepsaet (2016), 50-51; Molin (1997); 
Chandezon (2005). 

46 Varron, Agr. 2.8: “Avec un couple de mules attelées, on peut tirer sur route n'im- 
porte quelle voiture". 
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n'est pas concernée par le méme terme. Et il est impossible de quantifier 
les proportions des uns et des autres. 

Il existe une médecine vétérinaire dans l'Antiquité?. La mulomedi- 
cina de Végéce est réguliérement commentée, mais, à la lecture des 
Agronomes, le vilicus ne devait pas y avoir recours souvent, d'autant 
qu'on attend de l'intendant du domaine des compétences médicales 
variées, souvent fondées sur l'expérience, la tradition et les recettes 
considérées comme efficaces. 

L'iconographie des iumenta est assez riche, mais n'apporte guére de 
précision quant à la morphologie ou aux caractéristiques anatomiques. 
Nous évoquerons la question dans les études de cas. Si l'animal de trait 
peut assez facilement étre identifié, et la charge tractée parfois quantifiée, 
il est hasardeux de vouloir préciser les données relatives au tractionneur. 
L'image privilégie l'esthétique et le donner à voir. Les proportions sont 
arbitraires. Entre âne et mule, entre mule et cheval, la différentiation n'est 
pas toujours claire. C'est plutót la mise en scéne globale des usages et des 
realia économiques qui peut apporter des arguments à l'évaluation quan- 
titative du travail fourni par l'attelage. 

On attend beaucoup de l'archéozoologie qui pourrait étre détermi- 
nante dans la reconstitution morphologique des espéces attelées 
anciennes, et permettre de passer des approches textuelles et iconogra- 
phiques à des paramétres techniques et quantifiés. Au départ des osse- 
ments, on peut définir l'animal et, à l'aide de coefficients reconnus, 
estimer sa taille, son poids, ses caractéristiques physiques. Mais si la 
paléozoologie fait des progrés considérables d'années en années et si les 
colloques sur le sujet se sont multipliés’, la matière reste, en ce qui nous 
concerne, trés parcellisée. Pour les régions les mieux étudiées, les pro- 
vinces romaines occidentales et septentrionales, on observera des ten- 
dances et quelques constatations générales. Les tailles des bovins, équi- 
dés et asiniens augmentent à partir de la fin de La Téne et sous l'Empire. 
Mais ce n'est pas systématique, avec des variations régionales assez 
marquées. Le bœuf passerait de 110 à 140 cm au garrot, ce qui est inté- 
ressant et montre un travail de croisement et de de sélection sans trop 
savoir si c'est le poids en viande qui est recherché ou la force de travail, 
les deux ne s'excluant pas. L'étude zoologique la plus compléte à ce jour 


47 Bodson (1984); Viré (1998); Ortoleva (1996); Raepsaet (2016) 52-53. 
48 Gautier (1990); Lepetz (1996) et (1997); Chaix & Méniel (2001); Benecke (1994); 
Columeau (1997); Lepetz (1997); Groot (2008). 
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concerne les bovins de la moitié Nord de la Gaule pour laquelle les spé- 
cialistes disposent d'un matériel abondant. On peut dés lors affiner les 
évolutions et tenter d'en comprendre les causes. Dés le début de l'époque 
romaine, la tendance à l'augmentation du poids et de la taille est percep- 
tible. Au alentours de 110 cm au garrot à la fin de La Téne, la taille 
passe à 112, puis 120, voire méme 150 cm pour un poids qu'on peut 
évaluer à 700-800 kilos. Du 1*' au 3° siécle, la moyenne semble tourner 
autour de 130 cm. Certains indices donnent à penser qu'il existerait deux 
catégories de bœufs, autour de 110-120 et autour de 135-140*. Dans 
certaines régions et cités, comme les Rèmes, les bœufs puissants sont 
nombreux, mais sur une base de souches déjà bien robustes à la fin de 
La Téne. Ce qui améne les auteurs à s'interroger sur les processus de 
développement du cheptel, qui sont tout sauf uniformes, méme à l'échelle 
du seul Nord de la Gaule. Il y a incontestablement tout un travail de 
sélection, de choix de reproducteurs, d'investissement zootechnique. 
Mais sürement aussi de l'importation d'Italie. Plus surprenant, des stan- 
dards de race se maintiennent dans certaines régions, liés à l'environne- 
ment, ce que l'on appellerait aujourd'hui le ‘terroir’, où des choix cultu- 
rels ou économiques interviennent sans doute aussi. Les mémes processus 
semblent avérés en Transalpine, mais les bœufs germaniques et bretons 
restent plus petits. Le travail trés rigoureux et documenté des archéozoo- 
logues suscitent quelques réflexions plus générales. Le développement 
du cheptel bovin en Gaule s'inscrit dans une dynamique économique 
perceptible dés le premier siécle de notre ére. Les besoins liés au /imes 
ne sont pas étrangers aux investissements consentis ou provoqués dans 
les campagnes, dans tous les domaines. L'armée romaine implique dés 
Auguste la présence de mulomedici et veterinarii, de services spéciali- 
sés, d'impedimenta, du cursus publicus, et donc de iumenta de qualité. 
Et le développement civil, dans les campagnes et les agglomérations, est 
perceptible dès la 1** moitié du 1*' siècle d.n.è. Une observation très 
juste des auteurs peut expliquer la disparité des tailles et poids dans une 
méme région. Comme le faisaient remarquer les Agronomes latins, 
comme les zootechniciens d'aujourd'hui, la morphologie recherchée ou 
constatée se lie à des fonctions et besoins? Le poids est un atout en 
production de viande et de puissance nue à l'attelage, mais la vigueur 
n'est pas une affaire de taille et l'animal bas de garrot et trapu est 


4 Lepetz (1995); Audoin-Rouzeau (1995). 
50 Duval e.a. (2018). 
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meilleur à l'araire. Les anes et les hybrides commencent à étre reconnus 
dans les assemblages mais la distinction cheval-mule reste mal assurée>!. 

Que retenir de ces données zoologiques éparses? Par rapport à nos 
standards européens actuels, issus d'un immense investissement zoo- 
technique au 19* siécle, les normes antiques paraissent inférieures, mais 
elles sont proches des valeurs moyennes constatées par les agronomes 
dans les économies premiéres actuelles. Mais si un bovin de 150 cm au 
garrot pour 800 kg parait plutót rare pour l'Antiquité, 130 cm pour 450 
ou 500 kg n'a rien de médiocre et parait plutót habituel à l'époque 
romaine. De la fin de l'Empire à la fin du Moyen Age, les moyennes 
observées sont plus faibles, et au niveau des agricultures traditionnelles 
dans le monde jusqu'à aujourd'hui, nous rentrons dans ces mémes 
normes habituelles. En moyenne, car il y a d'énormes variantes, égale- 
ment en agronomie tropicale. Ce qui est plus intéressant à constater, ce 
sont la pleine conscience autant chez les théoriciens romains de l'éle- 
vage que chez les praticiens, les éleveurs et agriculteurs, de la valeur 
du potentiel énergétique animal, mais aussi les compétences avérées en 
la matiére et la volonté d'investissement dans la croissance, la qualité et 
la fonctionnalité du cheptel, au moins sous l'Empire. 


III. LA CHARRERIE — MODELES — ANTIQUITÉ ET ETHNO-HISTOIRE 


Dans l'usage pratique et quotidien, les agronomes des économies pre- 
mières considèrent qu'une petite voiture à deux roues tirée au timon par 
une paire d'ánes ou de mules dans des conditions variées de terrain doit 
pouvoir supporter et tirer 500 kg (norme ‘light’) et une paire de bœufs, 
1000 kg (norme ‘heavy’). On dénombre en Afrique 700.000 charrettes 
qui travaillent sur cette base??. Une autre base de calcul, toujours dans le 
cadre d'une économie villageoise tropicale: une voiture asine à bran- 
cards légére (une centaine de kg) pour une charge de 400 kg. La surface 
de chargement en adéquation est de 2 m? au minimum. Pour le bœuf aux 
brancards, on peut doubler la charge de la voiture sur une plate-forme 
plus importante, 


5! Armitage & Chapman (1979); Bókónyi (1991); Molin (1997); Willms (1990); 
Hanot e.a. (2017). 

5 Lhoste (2010) 142; Starkey (1989) 119-130. 

5 Techniques rurales (1971) 225-226. 
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(a) La charrerie traditionnelle occidentale 


Au niveau théorique nous ne disposons pas de travaux documentés avant 
la fin du 18* siécle pour ce qui est du charroi économique et rural. Les 
traités de carrosserie des 17* et 18* siécles concernent les voitures aristo- 
cratiques de haut degré d'élaboration. Un des premiers à s'intéresser à la 
voiture agricole en France, à la suite des travaux de Young en Angle- 
terre, est l'Abbé Rozier qui débat des avantages et inconvénients des 
chariots par rapport aux charrettes et fait état des essais de mesure de 
force de traction réalisés avec le nouveau dynamométre du citoyen 
Régnier peu avant 1800°*. Du chapitre de Gasparin sur les instruments 
de transport”, nous retiendrons quelques données sur les poids des voi- 
tures et de leurs composantes. Pour la charrette la plus légére, la roue à 
bande de 8 cm de large fait 240 kg et le corps de voiture 200 kg. En 
passant à 0,17 de bande, le corps de la voiture atteint 500 kg pour un 
total de 1500 kg. Les dimensions et poids de plus en plus importants des 
voitures inquiétent Gasparin qui attire l'attention sur les implications au 
niveau du potentiel de charge tractée, via le coefficient de tirage. Les 
voitures sont en effet liées autant aux besoins de l'industrialisation qu'à 
ceux de l'agriculture qui, elle-même, commence à investir dans une 
mécanisation de plus en plus poussée. Les chevaux se sont considérable- 
ment alourdis au 19* siécle. Le “gros trait" est un produit de la géné- 
tique appliquée à l'espéce chevaline. Quand nous disposons de données 
précises, chiffrées, elles ne concernent plus vraiment l'agriculture tradi- 
tionnelle, mais une agriculture d'investissement. La Nouvelle Maison 
Rustique, le classique de la gestion du fonds rural depuis le 17* siécle, 
parait en deux volumes jusqu'à la fin du 18* siécle, sans s'intéresser aux 
moyens du transport agricole, jugés sans intérét ou trop banal, puis passe 
à 5 volumes trés denses au 19* siécle, avec un chapitre sur les instru- 
ments du transport. La commercialisation des productions rurales est 
désormais à l'ordre du jour. 

Dans l' Encyclopédie Roret, bible des métiers au 19° siècle, un volume 
est consacré au charron-forgeron. J'y péche quelques informations sur 
les voitures d'usage courant”: la carriole, petite voiture légère à tout 
faire, à deux roues et brancards, posséde une caisse de 1m x 2 qui peut 


34 Abbé Rozier (1800) 423-442. 
55 Gasparin (1863) 244-282. 

`° Malepeyre (1836). 

57 Marin-Darbel (1890) 310-354. 
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porter 600 kg de charge; le camion de macon, assez proche, trés rustique 
sans ressort, avec des roues autour du métre de diamétre, pese à vide 
225 kg, elle est tirée par un mulet dans les brancards; la petite voiture à 
bras dispose d'un plateau étroit de 80 cm pour 160 cm de long, elle est 
munie de roues de 130 cm qui pésent 50 kg; le plus petit des tombereaux 
pour un cheval offre 34 m? de contenance; celui de 2m?, dont les ban- 
dages font 200 kg, pése 750 kg. La jardiniére de campagne utilisée par 
Jean Spruytte vers 1975 dans son expérimentation réussie des harnais 
antiques pése à vide environ 460 kg pour un chargement qui peut dépas- 
ser la demi-tonne?*. 

Il existe une pol&mique autour de l’essieu, et en particulier sur la 
limite de charge que peut supporter un essieu de bois, qui constituerait 
en méme temps une limite absolue de charge du charroi traditionnel. S'il 
est exact que le passage à l'essieu métallique constitue un saut dans la 
technologie du voiturage*, il faut bien admettre que tout le charroi rural 
jusqu'au 19* siécle, méme dans ses versions les plus lourdes (jusqu'à 2 
tonnes de charge) repose sur l'essieu de bois. L'essieu peut étre renforcé 
de diverses maniéres et gainés de métal, mais l'áme est en bois d'es- 
sence dure (chéne, fréne, ...). Girault, spécialiste du charroi au Moyen 
Age, rend l'essieu responsable d'une limitation de charge à 500 kilos, 
mais à lire son argumentation, on a l'impression que l'auteur est 
influencé par l'Edit du Maximum, avec ses 492 kilos de charge maxi- 
male "autorisée", handicap que Lefebvre des Noéttes, on s'en souvien- 
dra, attribuait au “collier de gorge". L'essieu de fer apparaitrait au 
15* siécle, mais seulement pour des voitures de prestige. Ce n'est qu'au 
19* siécle qu'il deviendra plus courant. En fait, je pense que l'essieu de 
bois n'est en rien responsable des limites de charge. Une demi-tonne, 
comme nous le verrons, est un poids raisonnable et habituel pour une 
petite voiture utilitaire tirée au brancard par une mule ou un bœuf. Le 
chariot ardennais, vers 1920, à deux ou quatre roues, est monté sur un ou 
deux essieux de bois avec fusées en bois. Tous les usages et toutes les 
charges lui sont confiés jusqu'à deux tonnes, voire plus?'. François 
Juston, spécialiste de l’attelage bovin®?, cite le cas des bœufs portugais 
de race Mirandesa, une des meilleures races de travail au Portugal, 


58 Spruytte (1968) 107. 
? Legros (1960) 39-119. 
? Girault (1992). 

! Legros (1960). 

9? Juston (1997). 
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capable de tirer une charrette de 1500 kg sur mauvaise route à la vitesse 
moyenne de 3 km heure, et toujours au Portugal, évoque le halage de 
grosses barques de péche sur la plage de Nazaré par deux files de 6 
paires de bœufs. 


(b) Typologie générale de la voiture antique 


Chars, charrettes et chariots ont de tout temps intéressé les chercheurs. 
De la lourde charrerie de combat assyrienne à la carruca dormitoria en 
passant par le char des dieux et des héros, le corbillard d'Alexandre ou le 
fardier des carriers, la typologie en est infinie et a fait l'objet de nom- 
breux travaux. La variété du charroi implique un travail spécialisé et 
montre la fonctionnalité et dans certains cas la sophistication du travail, 
en particulier à l'époque romaine: rhedarius, essedarius, cisiarius, plaus- 
trarius, fabricator. 

L'iconographie est riche, la terminologie ne l'est pas moins, mais dif- 
ficile à transposer en modèle techniquement évaluable et chiffrable, l'ar- 
chéologie est plus intéressante, mais les vestiges en sont rarement bien 
conservés. Finalement c'est souvent plus par la définition du chargement 
et de la structure de l'attelage que l'on arrive à préciser la structure du 
véhicule. Pour le monde grec et proche-oriental, les inventaires analy- 
tiques les plus complets des véhicules ont été compilés par Joost Crouwel 
et Mary Littauer®; pour le monde romain, on peut toujours se référer 
aux notices du Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines pour ce 
qui est du dépouillement des sources écrites, mais moins au niveau inter- 
prétatif. La thése de Michel Molin devrait constituer, une fois publiée, le 
corpus de référence en matiére de charrerie romaine. Dans tous les cas le 
transfert des occurrences, aussi abondantes soient-elles, vers un objet 
qualifié et quantifiable est difficile et demande beaucoup de prudence. 
Mais l'exercice doit étre fait. Ce que nous avions tenté naguére à propos 
du voiturage gallo-romain®. En ce qui concerne la voiture à quatre roues 
(du modéle Tuchwagen d'Igel), je proposais 100 à 140 cm de diamétre 
pour des roues à dix rais et jantes larges, des caisses assez courtes de 


3 Les notices du Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines sous la direction 
de Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier (1873-1919) sont particuliérement riches: s.v. Benna; Car- 
pentum; Carrus; Cisium; Covinus; Currus; esseda-essedum; Jugum; Pilentum; Plaus- 
trum-Plostrum; Rota; Sarracum; Sufflamen; Tensa; Triga; Vehiculum. 

% En particulier Crouwel (1981), (1992), (2012). 

65 Raepsaet (1982). 
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250 à 350 cm, avec un faible entraxe, tout de méme 180 cm de passage 
pour le char du Wardartal reconstitué au Landesmuseum Köln. La 
confection des roues est soignée comme en témoignent l'iconographie 
précise des monuments trévires, tel le Reisewagen d'Igel, et les décou- 
vertes archéologiques de bandages dans divers sites ruraux ou funéraires. 
Profilage des rais, solidité du moyeu, épaisseur du cerclage témoignent 
du savoir-faire des charrons gallo-romains. En croisant les données, je 
proposais un poids de l'ordre de 250-300 kg pour le type Igel à deux 
roues, et 300-400 kg de tare pour les chariots ruraux à 4 roues. Pour ces 
voitures qui sont sans doute parmi les plus lourdes construites à l'époque 
romaine destinées à des attelages de mules ou de bœufs, je m'en tiens 
cette hypothése. 

Les voitures des provinces romaines septentrionales, dont celle du 
Wardartal, ont été étudiées par Christoph Röring® qui s'est fondé notam- 
ment sur des découvertes funéraires de char, nombreuses en Pannonie. 
Ce qui apporte quelques précisions complémentaires: outre les 160- 
180 cm de passage de roues, des diamètres différents avant / arrière, 100 
pour 110 ce qui permet une rotation aisée du train avant. 145 cm d'en- 
traxe parait court pour une aussi imposante voiture. A Somodorpuszta, 
on note 185. 


(c) Quelques simulations de transport attelé traditionnel: voiture — 
charge — attelage — coefficients réducteurs 


En utilisant la formule T (Effort de tirage)= Pk + Pi, et en considérant 
que P = le total du poids à tirer: 


— sur sol dur et plat (k = 0,01) en palier (i 0,00), 1000 kg demande un 
effort de 10 kgf 

— sur chemin grossièrement empierré (0,06), en pente légère (2 cm/m), 
1000 x 0,08 = 80 kgf 

— sur chemin fangeux ou sable (0,30) en pente légére (0,02), 1000 x 0,32 = 
320 kfg 

— sur chemin dur moyen (0,05) et en palier (pente nulle), 1000 x 0,05 = 50 kgf 

— mémes conditions mais 5000 kilos à tracter, 5000 x 0,05 = 250 kgf 


Pour rappel un paire de bons bœufs produit un effort moyen de 120- 
150 kgf, et de 360 kgf pour la moyenne des efforts instantanés. Dans la 


66 Róring (1983). 
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pratique quotidienne en Afrique, on table sur l'équation 1 charrette char- 
gée de 1 tonne sur chemin moyen et sans pente = 90-120 kgf = 1 paire 
de bœufs ou de mules solides. En pratique, avec une charrette simple de 
100-150 kg de tare et 350 à 400 kg de charge, sur un sol moyen et peu 
de pente, une paire d’änes au timon peuvent assurer le voiturage pendant 
plusieurs heures. Et le double de charge (800 kg) sur une voiture de 200- 
250 kg, par une paire de bœufs ou de mules robustes. Trois paires de 
bœufs solides peuvent travailler à 200-250 kgf d'effort moyen, et à 
450 kgf de moyenne des efforts continus. Cinq paires de bœufs de for- 
mat modeste (300 kg) fourniront à peu prés le méme effort compte tenu 
de la déperdition en file. Dans ces deux cas, en palier sur sol dur, une 
piéce d'architecture de 4 ou 5 tonnes est à la portée de ce type d'atte- 
lage, dans la Gréce archaique ou aujourd'hui. 


(d) Bilan 


Le probléme des valeurs et de la mesure de l'effort dans la traction atte- 
lée est de tout temps. Le rapport est direct entre la puissance développée 
par l'animal et l'application à la charge-résistance via le joug de garrot. 
Mécaniquement une paire de bœufs attelée au tirage, fonctionne de 
maniére comparable au Néolithique anatolien, en Attique classique, en 
Afrique sahélienne actuelle ou sur le plateau des Andes. Les morpholo- 
gies et gabarits des animaux de trait présentent toutes les variables dans 
le temps et l'espace. Et si le monde romain présente quelques spécifici- 
tés et originalités dans le monde occidental, c'est par l'investissement 
consenti dans la productivité de ses attelages, au niveau de la compé- 
tence zootechnique, de la qualité et de la variété du charroi, de la spécia- 
lisation fonctionnelle des animaux de trait, voire de la créativité en 
matiere de harnais sur la méme base mécanique. 

Méme si l’on intègre dans une synthèse historique globale les qualités 
innovantes du collier d'épaule ou de la bricole qui apparaissent à la fin 
du Moyen Age, l'effort engagé par un bœuf ou un asinien à l'appui et à 
l'application du joug devant le garrot sur le haut de l’épaule, ou pour le 
collier sur la surface plus couvrante de l'épaule, reste le méme. C'est 
l'effet de l'application à la résistance qui présente des variantes. En 
d'autres termes, une paire de mules d'un poids cumulé de 600 kg peut 
développer une force de traction de 80 à 100 kgf, ce qui correspond à 
l'effort demandé pour tirer une voiture chargée d'une tonne en palier sur 
un chemin damé, quel que soit le type de harnais. Méme si la résultante 
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des appuis à la résistance (l'angle alpha) peut légérement modifier l'effet 
de l'application?". Pour les asiniens, les agronomes aujourd'hui préco- 
nisent plutót le collier d'épaule, et surtout la bricole d'adaptation plus 
souple et moins chère que le collier à l'achat et à l'entretien&?. L'Anti- 
quité restera fidéle au joug de garrot, méme si l'on en crée une version 
à une téte. 

Le joug restant le méme, la puissance de l'attelage est donc avant tout 
une question de force de l'animal gérée en fonction du poids à tracter 
dans des conditions données. Que le joug soit antique ou contemporain 
n'y change rien. Un exemple: atteler une génisse de 150 Kg en paire 
avec sa mére de 300 kg (soit 450 kg complétement déséquilibrés) sur le 
plateau des Andes aujourd’hui‘, et atteler deux bœufs de 500 kg dans la 
plaine champenoise à l'époque romaine, c'est mécaniquement la méme 
structure, mais un potentiel de traction du simple au triple, à l'avantage 
du monde romain. 

Soulignons à nouveau l'importance des coefficients réducteurs, exté- 
rieurs à la structure de l'attelage, mais qui peuvent étre décisifs, voire 
neutraliser tout l'effet du tirage. Par exemple, si nous reprenons le cas de 
la paire de beeufs déjà évoquée développant 80 à 100 kgf de traction 
tirant sans difficulté en palier une voiture en charge de 1 tonne, elle n’y 
arrivera plus nécessairement sur sol meuble et humide et calera si l'on 
ajoute un pente ascendante de 5 cm/m. 


IV. PRATIQUES ET USAGES QUOTIDIENS. ÉTUDE DE CAS, DE L'ANTIQUITÉ/? 
À NOS JOURS 


Les ressources iconographiques sont plus riches que les textes pour 
approcher le transport au quotidien. Toutefois, méme quand la représen- 
tation est assez précise et réaliste comme pour la colonne Trajane, il 
n'est pas aisé de définir la nature de la charge et d'évaluer son poids. De 
méme pour la voiture, on ne peut tabler que sur des éléments compara- 
tifs en rapport avec la voiture, comme la taille humaine, ou la hauteur au 


67 Raepsaet (2016) 59-66. 

68 Dans les régions les plus pauvres, on utilise des demi-pneus de récupération en 
guise de bricole-tablier pour les anes. 

© Cas vécus et analysés par Héléna Meininger. Cf. n. 17. 


7? Nous disposons d'importants recueils et inventaires du voiturage antique: Crouwel 
(1992) et (2012); Raepsaet (2012) et (2016); Zinn (2001). 
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garrot des animaux pour tenter une approximation des dimensions. Mais 
on sait que les proportions ne sont pas toujours respectées. La démarche 
doit néanmoins étre tentée au départ d'un choix de documents. Lorsque 
nous tentons l'estimation, nous opterons par prudence pour des valeurs 
minimales. Dans la problématique qui nous occupe, il vaut mieux se 
tromper par défaut que par excés. Pour les charges trés lourdes (mono- 
lithes de construction, pierre ou bois de charpente, ...), l'iconographie 
antique est rare, mais les textes plus significatifs. L'archéologie apporte 
quelques témoignages intéressants. Pour alimenter le débat, l'histoire 
longue et l'ethno-histoire seront convoquées par quelques exemples 
significatifs et éclairants. 


(a) L'iconographie du voiturage léger 


— Les charrettes de Corinthe”! constituent un des exemples archéolo- 
giques et iconographiques les plus éclairants pour l'époque archaique. 


Fig. 2: Attelage en terre cuite de Corinthe. 6* siécle 
av.n.è. D’après Raepsaet (2002) 182, fig. 104. 


Nous avons pu étudier un lot de prés de 150 figurines en terre cuite 
(Fig. 2) représentant en miniatures des charrettes, attelages et jougs, 


7! Raepsaet (1988). 
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retrouvés dans le “Quartier des potiers" à Corinthe. Datées des 7° et 
6* siécles, elles proposent une typologie élémentaire des petites voitures 
utilitaires de l'époque archaique: un plancher à ridelles surélevé sur 
sabots, aménageable, un timon, deux roues à rais, pleines ou en “cross- 
bar", montées sur essieu fixe et un attelage à änes ou mules sous un joug 
assez massif. En confrontant les éléments dont les dimensions peuvent 
étre estimées, comme le joug d'asiniens jamais inférieur à 1 m, ou les 
orniéres connues de la région, autour de 130 cm, norme habituelle liée 
au "passage", c'est-à-dire l'espace nécessaire au déplacement d'une 
paire de tractionneurs sous le joug, ou encore les figurines d'asiniens qui 
font partie du lot, on peut estimer le plateau de chargement aux alentours 
de 90-100 cm de largeur pour 90 à 150 de longueur. Les roues à fort 
moyeu peuvent étre larges à jante épaisse, ou fines, discales. Dans tous 
les cas les potiers ont fait preuve d'une précision descriptive assez éton- 
nante. L'hamaxa paysanne décrite par Hésiode, un des rares textes des- 
criptifs relatifs à la charrerie grecque archaique, devait ressembler à la 
voiture corinthienne, avec peut-être plus d’apprêt”?. 

— A la fin du 6* siécle av.n.é. les décorateurs athéniens, les Petits 
Maitres en particulier, proposent volontiers des scénes de vie quoti- 
dienne sur leurs vases à figure noire”. Parmi les plus célèbres, la coupe 
du Louvre": la paire de bœufs à l'araire est schématique mais bien 
observée (Fig. 3). Les proportions paraissent correctes: 170 cm pour le 
paysan, pour 120 cm au garrot. C'est plus compliqué pour la petite voi- 
ture et sa charge. Le conducteur parait bien petit. Si on table sur une 
hauteur au garrot de 100 cm pour des änes de petite taille, les amphores 
ont la méme hauteur, pour 50-60 cm de largeur maximum. Ce sont des 
amphores à fond pointu posées dans un support carré à fond plat et sans 
doute rempli de paille qui leur évite de basculer et permet un transport 
sûr. Les amphores vinaires grecques pèsent autour de 20 à 30 kg pour 32 
à 34 litres. On considére souvent en amphorologie que le contenu et le 
contenant avaient à peu prés le méme poids, du moins à l'époque clas- 
sique”. Une évaluation sommaire donnerait au minimum, si nous tablons 


7? Raepsaet (1987). 

75 Raepsaet (2002) et (2016); Lorimer (1903); Crouwel (1992). 

7^ Raepsaet (2002) 170 et fig. 89-90. 

75 Peacock & Williams (1986) 51-53 proposent un tableau des données techniques 
relatives aux amphores romaines. Celles-ci deviendront plus légéres en Gaule pour une 
capacité plus importante. En Gaule, les proportions des poids contenu/contenant passent 
à 1:2 et 1:3, soit pour un DR.20, de 25 à 35 kg pour 60 à 80 litres. Ce qui implique des 
protections et calfeutrages, des tresses de paille... 
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Fig. 3: Attelage sur la coupe à figures noires dite “Coupe du labourage’. 
6° siècle av.n.è. D’après Raepsaet (2002) 170, fig. 90. 


sur deux amphores sur un plateau trés étroit : 2 x 50-60 kg, un conduc- 
teur de 70 kg et une voiture de quelque 100 kg, soit 270 à 300 kg de 
charge à tracter. Pour un plancher d'environ 1m de long, car les amphores 
débordent, et sans doute une largeur d'environ 1m aussi, la place de 
l'amphore, plus la place exigué du conducteur. 

— Sur un vase du Kabirion de Thébes” (Fig. 4), les amphores sont 
moins sphéroides que sur la coupe du labourage et plus petites, ce qui 
permettrait d'envisager 2 rangs sur 1m entre ridelles. Les roues par 
contre sont grandes. La voiture mieux construite. Oü est la dispropor- 
tion, côté ânes ou côté roues? Si on table sur 30 litres par amphore, et 
deux rangs, on arriverait à 480 kg de charge et plus de 600 kg de poids 
à tracter. C'est beaucoup pour une paire d'ánes en conditions de terrain 
variées, mais acceptable sur sol dur en palier. Pour un rang, on arriverait 
à environ 240 kg pour 340 kg à tracter. 

— Le “wedding cart” d’Amasis” particulièrement précis (Fig. 5) avec 
4 adultes cóte à cóte et dos à dos assis sur des bancs, soit 250 kg de 
charge, soit 350-400 kg à tracter par deux belles mules. Ici on doit envi- 
sager un plateau de 120 cm de large pour un passage de 14075, 


76 Raepsaet (2002) 172 et fig. 94. 

17 Raepsaet (2002) 174 et fig. 96. 

7$ Sur un canthare à figures noires du Cabinet des Médailles (Raepsaet 2002, 180 
fig. 102), on voit une hamaxa-corbillard à plateau allongé, montée sur des étais assez 
hauts, qui permet d'y poser le défunt sur son brancard et deux accompagnants. La bonne 
cohérence de proportions est à noter. 210 kg et 100-150 kg de char aménagé, soit 310- 
360 kg à tracter par deux petites mules. 
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Fig. 4: Voiture avec chargement d'amphores sur un vase cabirique du 
Cabirion de Thèbes. 5° siècle av.n.è. D’après Raepsaet (2002) 172, fig. 94. 


Fig. 5: Un cortége nuptial sur un vase d'Amasis. Fin du 6* siécle. 
D'aprés Raepsaet (2002) 174, fig. 95-96. 
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Côté romain la moisson est aussi riche, en particulier les scènes d’im- 
pedimenta des colonnes Trajane et Aurélienne sont parmi les plus inté- 
ressantes du répertoire iconographique romain en matiére d'attelages et 
de charroi. Toutes les catégories de tractionneurs sont présentes, et de 
nombreux types de véhicules et de chargements, avec un sens rare des 
résumés d'épaisseur et une précision technique inhabituelle. Méme les 
attitudes d'effort, ou de défense, sont rendues avec naturel, comme les 
oreilles couchées des mules. On confie aux mules et ánes le petit charroi 
de machines de jet et de logistique, et le lourd en vrac, à la paire de 
bœufs. Le chariot rempli d'armes et de cadavres, sur la colonne Tra- 
jane”, est de type classique, bien construit avec de solides roues à 8 rais 
qui arrivent à la hauteur de la partie supérieure des montants de la caisse. 
En prenant comme base d'étalonnage les garrots des boeufs et mules, les 
diamétres des roues les plus importantes peuvent étre estimées à 120 cm, 
voire plus. L'évaluation du chargement d'armes est difficile, mais ne 
pouvait étre qu'élevée. Markus Junkelmann?? s'est particuliérement inté- 
ressé à l'armement des cavaliers qu'il a reconstitué avec beaucoup de 
rigueur. Pour un cavalier, le barda s'éléve à une trentaine de kilos. Une 
seule cotte de mailles ou armure peut peser 15 kg. Avec le transport 
d'une barque chargée d'armes et armures sur un véhicule à 4 roues 
(Fig. 6), nous changeons de catégorie de support. Il ne s'agit plus du 
chariot classique, mais d'un fardier à 4 petites roues massives et essieu 
fixe?!. La caisse est posée directement sur les essieux. Même avec une 
embarcation de la catégorie la plus modeste (100 à 200 kg pour une 
petite barque pour trois ou quatre rameurs) et l'exagération possible du 
butin, on approche la tonne de charge, ce qui est à la portée de deux 
bœufs solides. On reste cependant loin en dessous des valeurs atteintes 
par le charroi analogue du diolkos de Corinthe. On pourrait s'interroger 
sur les éventuelles disproportions entre barque, fardier et boeufs. En fait, 
les barques peuvent étre de trés faible tonnage, en rien comparable aux 
péniches. Il en existe de moins de trois métres qui peuvent étre voiturées 
sur des traineaux. Celle-ci, assez typique des petites embarcations flu- 
viales à deux poupes relevées et arrondies, ressemble à la barque halée 
de Cabrières d'Aigues qui contient deux tonneaux et un marin®?. Pour les 
conteneurs à liquide, on peut mentionner le foudre de Pompéi qui se 


7? Raepsaet (2016) 96-98 et fig. 48b. 

80 Junkelmann (1996) chap. III. 

5! Raepsaet (2017) 79 et fig. 27. 

82 Frenz (1984); McGrail (1987) 88-89. 
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Fig. 6: Transport de bateau chargé d'armes sur un fardier. 
Colonne de Marc-Auréle. D'aprés Raepsaet (2016) 79, fig. 27. 


présente comme une sorte d'outre géante montée sur un chariot clas- 
sique soigné, avec 4 roues à 8 rais, autour d'un métre de diamétre. La 
représentation est précise. Les mules sont dételées, ce qui permet d'ap- 
précier avec une précision rare le harnais?. Les proportions sont natu- 
relles et autorisent une évaluation de la capacité du conteneur aux alen- 
tours de 700 litres**, pour une charge à tirer qui doit avoisiner la tonne. 

En parallèle nous évoquerons le chariot au tonneau de Langres*? 
(Fig. 7), bien connu de l’historiographie du charroi économique. 
Lefébvre des Noéttes le considérait comme la limite absolue de charge 


83 Raepsaet (2017) 99 et fig. 50a. 
** Valeur moyenne entre plusieurs évaluations. Voir Molin (1987-88). 
85 Raepsaet (1982) 238 et n? 34. 
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Fig. 7: Le ‘chariot des vendanges’ a Langres. 2° siécle d.n.é. 
D’aprés Raepsaet (2016) 107, fig. 56. 


dans l'Antiquité qu'il évaluait à 480 kilos-litres®®. Ce faisant, il occultait 
totalement la tare qui ne pouvait guère être inférieure à la charge utile. 
En fait, en tenant compte du rabattement de la représentation, j'évaluais, 
dans une précédente étude?" la contenance à 0,70-0,80m?, soit environ 
700 litres, pour une lourde voiture à plate-forme renforcée et roues à 10 
rais que l’on ne peut guère estimer à moins de 300 kaft. Une estimation 
autour de la tonne pour le poids global à tracter est dés lors raison- 
nable*’. Une évaluation plus pessimiste (160 cm de long pour 60 cm de 
diamétre) aboutirait à 450 litres. Molin?? ne dépasserait pas les 300 litres 
mais éléve le total à tirer à 800 kg. En cumulant les estimations, hautes 
et basses, on aboutit à environ 450 litres de charge utile pour environ 
400 kg de tare. 

La riche iconographie sur reliefs funéraires des voitures du Nord de la 
Gaule, en particulier trévires, ont fait l'objet en 1982 d'une étude atten- 
tive du point de vue technique, dont je résume les principaux résultats. 
Il ne m'a pas semblé que ceux-ci doivent être révisés?!. Les voitures sont 
particuliérement soignées, élaborées, méme dans le cas particulier des 
deux roues et brancards, trés rares dans l'espace méditerranéen. Les 


86 Lefebvre des Noéttes (1931) 87-88. 

87 Raepsaet (1982). 

88 Si l'on se réfère aux poids de voiture que l’on peut induire du dépôt de Neupotz, un 
poids de 300 kilos pour le chariot de Langres est minimal. 

8° Le tricycle rural belge dans sa version la plus rustique, avec son tonneau à purin, 
pese plus d'une demi-tonne à vide. 

% Molin (1987-88) 82-83. 

9! Raepsaet (1982) 236-238. 
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roues souvent à dix rais ont des diamétres de 80 à 140 cm. La qualité de 
fabrication de la roue est remarquable: profilage des rais, solidité du 
moyeu, épaisseur du cercle métallique témoignent de l’habileté des char- 
rons belgo-romains. Les chariots sont courts, de 250 à 350 cm de pla- 
teau, avec un faible entraxe. La largeur est difficile à évaluer mais restait 
sans doute dans les normes établies au départ des largeurs des jougs et 
des ornières de roulage, autour de 130 cm. La voiture du Wardartal?? 
serait particuliére avec ses 180 cm de large. L'évaluation du poids des 
voitures est difficile voire hasardeuse, mais en croisant les données ico- 
nographiques nombreuses et réalistes, les données archéologiques et les 
valeurs connues dans la charrerie traditionnelle ou ethno-historique, le 
grand “Reisewagen” d’Igel (Fig. 8), deux roues, brancards et lourde 
caisse surélevée, ne peut guére peser moins de 300 kilos, en estimation 
basse, car une seule roue de ce modele à dix rais de Im de diamétre au 
moins, pése entre 50 et 100 kg, selon l'épaisseur et la largeur du ban- 
dage. Avec deux passagers adultes et un chargement, on arrive à plus 


Fig. 8: Attelage à brancard en Gaule. Le ‘Reisewagen’ d'Igel. D’après 
Raepsaet (2002) 246, fig. 135. 


?? Róring (1974). 
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d'une demi-tonne. Pour les chariots, j'arrivais à une tonne, le chariot 
“des vendangeurs" à Langres constituant le cas le moins difficile à éva- 
luer. Les expérimentateurs du chariot du Wardartal considérent que la 
voiture exige de 2 à 6 Hp de force de traction, donc de 150 à 450 kgf” 
ce qui peut correspondre à un attelage de 2 ou 4 mules, mais il n'y a pas 
de données relatives au poids. 


(b) L’archéologie du voiturage léger 


Le contexte pompéien nous donne à connaitre quelques voitures intéres- 
santes dont le cisium de la maison de Ménandre™, retrouvé en 1931, un 
cisium birotum reconstitué dans sa totalité, petite voiture classique à 
timon et deux roues à 12 rais, avec un plateau de charge de 135 cm pour 
100 cm de large. L'entraxe est de 132 cm. La voiture à 4 roues de Sta- 
bies?? retrouvée au début des années '80 ensevelie sous les cendres, a été 
conservée avec toutes ses garnitures métalliques en place, ce qui a per- 
mis de la reconstituer graphiquement: il s'agit d'une voiture légère à 
timon et quatre roues à rais, avec caisse surélevée d'environ 100 x 170 cm 
de plateau, pour 140 cm de voie, montée sur train avant mobile avec 
armons et cheville ouvriére. C'est la voiture à mules d'usages multiples, 
plutót routiére, que peut illustrer avec précision une représentation ico- 
nographique de Gorsium”. La charrette de la Villa Regina?" à Bos- 
coreale est totalement différente tout en étant aussi commune. Il s'agit 
d'une voiture trés rustique, à timon, et à deux roues pleines construites 
en planches, sous bandage cloué, avec un essieu tournant. La surface de 
charge est plus importante, 120 x 200 cm. Nous avons affaire ici à la 
voiture utilitaire, économique dans sa forme la plus élémentaire. Plutót 
rurale qu'urbaine. 

Cóté gallo-romain, nous mentionnerons la découverte spectaculaire 
des chariots de Neupotz?*, un ensemble de charrerie exceptionnel par le 
nombre, la diversité et la représentativité des piéces retrouvées et conser- 
vées en bon état autant que par le contexte inhabituel de découverte. 
Il s'agit d'un butin de pillage entassé sur des voitures qui a sombré dans 


93 Garbsch (1986) 50. 

9^ Sodo (2003). 

?5 Miniero (1987). 

°© Raepsaet (2002) 230, fig. 126 a-b. 
?7 De Carro (1994). 

8 Visy (1993). 
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le Rhin. C'est donc pour nous une opportunité rare de calculer le poids 
des voitures, des plaustra. En rassemblant les données, j'arrive aux 
moyennes suivantes: roues de 100 cm de diamétre à 10 rais autour de 
20 kg pour le bois au minimum, avec bandage métallique de 13 à 15 kg. 
Avec les frettes, protection de moyeu et d'essieu, chevilles, une roue 
doit peser au moins 50 kg. Avec la caisse, les sabots d'esse, la ferronne- 
rie et le timon, Zsolt Visy évalue le poids du plaustrum à 300 kg. A mon 
sens, c'est un minimum. Le passage, roue à roue, est de 164 cm, la lar- 
geur de la caisse, 120 pour une longueur de 220. Visy table sur un poids 
total en charge de 800 kg qu'il considére comme un maximum parce 
qu'il part de l'idée -fausse- que 500 kg est le maximum techniquement 
possible à cause du harnais défectueux (référence est faite explicitement 
à Lefébvre des Noéttes) et aux limites imposées par le Codex Théodo- 
sien. Si les essieux sont solides, ce qui semble le cas car ils sont gainés 
de corniéres en métal, on peut aisément évaluer la charge utile à la 
hausse et envisager un total à tirer d'une tonne. Les 4 chariots de Neu- 
potz illustrent dans sa réalité archéologique la voiture romaine à quatre 
roues du type plaustrum, en sachant que ce modéle est susceptible 
d'aménagements multiples, rustiques ou sophistiqués”. 


(c) Quelques documents ethno-historiques comparatifs 


Nous choisissons, dans la longue durée de l'histoire universelle des voi- 
tures attelées, quelques exemples dont la typologie est proche des voitures 
antiques mentionnées et qui permettent une évaluation du plateau de 
charge et/ou de la charge. Du plus léger, l'áne aux brancards tirant une 
voiture à deux roues, au plus lourd, la paire de boeufs au timon attelée à un 
chariot!?, Ainsi, la petite voiture asine portugaise vers 1950!?! (Fig. 9) 
dont le plateau de 80-90 cm de large est concu pour une personne seule 
assise à l'avant, pour 120 de profondeur ce qui permet un chargement à 
l’arrière. Malgré sa rusticité, c'est une voiture bien faite, parfaitement 
équilibrée sur ses brancards, avec des roues à douze rais et bandage 


?9? Le joug d'Istres mérite d’être mentionné car c'est le seul joug romain complet 
conservé à ce jour: un joug d'ánes de 100 cm, ce qui implique un plateau assez étroit, 
sans doute aux alentours de 80 cm, avec une seule place assise en largeur, cf. Raepsaet 
(2017) 110, fig. 61 a-b-c. 

100 Pour un inventaire ethno-historique plus complet, nous renvoyons à nos publica- 
tions de 1982, 2002 et 2017. 

1?! Raepsaet (2002) 132, fig. 61. 
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Fig. 9: Voiturette à áne au Portugal vers 1960. 
D'aprés Raepsaet (2002) 132, fig. 61. 


métallique qui doivent atteindre ou dépasser la centaine de kg piéce. Avec 
un poids à vide de l'ordre de 250-300 kg, un conducteur de 80 kg et un 
potentiel de charge à l'arriére d'une centaine de kg, nous retrouvons ici les 
normes de poids à tirer habituelles pour cette catégorie d'attelages, entre 
400 et 500 kg, ce qui convient à un bel âne ou une mule au jouguet sur des 
terrains variés. Il s'agit de la petite voiture à brancards multi-usages la 
plus commune dans l'espace et dans le temps!”. 

— La particularité de l'attelage traditionnel ardennais vers 1900!9? 
(Fig. 10) est d'étre une des rares survivances en Europe occidentale 
(avec la Manche et la Suisse) de l'attelage romain à brancard ‘soudé’ au 


102 D'autres exemples: transport de foin en vrac dans le Midi de la France. C'est le 


méme type de voiture, aménagée avec des ridelles à foin. 200 à 300 kg de tare, 200 kg de 
foin plus un adulte, soit une demi-tonne tractée par un petit áne au collier d'épaule [Raep- 
saet (2002) 148, fig. 77] ou l’“Old Irish Low-Back Car”. Il s'agit sans doute de la voiture 
à brancard la plus primitive d'Europe: petites roues pleines et plateau d'environ 1 m? de 
construction originale et solide. Le contraste est total avec le tractionneur, un cheval de 
trait attelé au collier d'épaules [Raepsaet (2002) 146, fig. 75]. 

103 Raepsaet (2002) 134, fig. 64. 
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Fig. 10: Charrette ardennaise à brancard vers 1900. 
D'aprés Raepsaet (2002) 134, fig. 64. 


jouguet. La voiture à 2 ou 4 roues est solide, bien construite. Les roues 
à 12 rais sont grandes, jusqu'à 120 cm de diamétre, écuantées — ce qui 
n'existait dans l'Antiquité — et témoignent du degré d'élaboration de la 
charronnerie. L'attelage est lié au boeuf, ou à la vache. Le chariot arden- 
nais ne pése pas loin de la demi-tonne à vide pour une charge qui peut 
monter à la tonne, voire plus. Un boeuf est requis pour les prestations 
habituelles dans cette région vallonnée, mais on recourt au tandem ou au 
tridem pour les pentes les plus fortes, en charge. Comme nous le voyons, 
la voiture à 2 roues et brancards pour un seul tractionneur existe en ver- 
sion ‘light’ ou ‘heavy’. 

La voiture à ánes auvergnate vers 1900!™ nous entraine vers la trac- 
tion en paire. Tirée par un couple d’änes sous joug double à cadre (envi- 
ron 100/110 cm), la voiture 4 deux grandes roues a 12 rais est étroite, 
avec un plateau de moins d'un métre de large pour un passage de roues 
de 100 cm. Les roues hautes (environ 100 cm de diamétre) ont l’avan- 
tage d’être confortables au roulage, mais relativement lourdes. Derrière 


104 Raepsaet (2002) 100, fig. 29. 
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le conducteur, le plateau permet un chargement d'une centaine de kg. 
Dans ce genre d'attelage, la charge autorisée n'est guére supérieure à la 
tare, pour un total d'environ 500 kg. Dans une région vallonnée avec 
pentes assez fortes, ce sont des normes de service acceptables pour un 
joug double de petits anes. 

Pour la paire de boeufs, nous convoquons la petite voiture de service 
rural en Savoie (Fig. 11) vers 1900!%. Toute ferme savoyarde possède 
cet attelage de base: une petite voiture 4 deux roues, bien construite, 
solide, avec un plateau de charge limité, de 1-1,5 m?, tiré au joug de 
garrot par deux magnifiques bœufs. Le poids total à charge pleine peut 
dépasser les 600-700 kg, pour lesquels la présente paire de bœufs paraît 
surdimensionnée, du moins en palier. En version plus lourde, un tombe- 
reau en pleine charge en Pays Basque!?6: la voiture classique à deux 
roues, de bonne construction, avec roues à dix rais, avec un plateau de 
120 x 140, peut transporter plus d'une demi-tonne de charge, soit une 
tonne au total, ce qui est à la portée d'une paire de bœufs sauf conditions 
de terrain difficile, ce qui est le cas ici. 


AIX-LES- BAINS. — Attelage de Beufs 


Fig. 11: Charrette à paire de boeufs en Savoie. 
D'aprés Raepsaet (2002) 96, fig. 25. 


105 Raepsaet (2002) 96, fig. 25. 
106 Raepsaet (2002) 106, fig. 36. 
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(d) Bilan sur les transports légers 


Il est difficile de tenter un portrait-robot des voitures types de l'Antiquité 
dans la mesure oü il existe une forte individualisation en plus des multi- 
ples aménagements sur un méme chássis. Cela étant, on reléve les deux 
catégories traditionnelles, qui sont aussi celles de l'agriculture tradition- 
nelle et des agricultures tropicales: 


— Voiture à 2 roues et timon, ou à brancards, plateau de 0,80 à 100 cm 
de large, de 100-120 de long. Poids de 100 à 200 kg pour une charge 
de 250 à 350 kg. 

— Voiture à 4 roues et timon, plateau de 100 à 150 cm de large pour 150 
à 250 de long. Poids de 250 à 400 kg pour une charge de 500 à 
1000 kg. 


(e) Les charges plus lourdes (au delà de la tonne) et les transports 
exceptionnels 


En pratique, la charge usuelle correspond à ce que peut tirer une paire de 
boeufs dans des conditions normales de roulage, à savoir une tonne. Mais 
comme le constatait Alison Burford, les témoignages anciens sont nom- 
breux qui révélent des poids beaucoup plus importants, lesquels “were 
moved somehow". Et d'en faire l'inventaire, précis et pertinent, dés 
1960, à une époque oü l'idée méme d'un voiturage lourd dans l'Anti- 
quité était unanimement rejetée par l'école minimaliste qui dominait la 
recherche dans le domaine de l'histoire des techniques productives. 

Pourtant des textes bien connus constituaient à eux seuls plus que des 
indices positifs en la matiére: l'approvisionnement alimentaire d’Athenes 
par la route de Décélie (Thucydide 7.28.1) le transport d'armes d'Akra- 
gas à Syracuse (Diodore 16.9.5) le déplacement d'une tour de siége de 
Cyrus par huit paires de beeufs (Xénophon, Cyr. 6.1.52) le char funéraire 
d'Alexandre (Diodore 18.26-27) les normes de transport de fer sous 
Lycurgue (Plutarque Lyc. 0.1) le voiturage d'un moulin à huile décrit par 
Caton (De Agric. 23.3) le labour en Gaule par deux ou trois paires de 
bœufs en file (Pline HN 18.173) ... dont l'analyse serrée par Burford 
conduisait à des valeurs de charge au delà de la tonne et, j'ajoute, l'ap- 
préciation de l'effort au delà de 100 kgf. 

Mais les textes les plus riches sont incontestablement les comptabili- 
tes d'épistates: Athènes, Eleusis, Delphes, Epidaure, Délos. Ces inscrip- 
tions sont connues de longue date et correctement éditées dans les JG, 
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mais leur valorisation tentée par l’helléniste Gustave Fougères des 
1924107 en réponse à Lefébvre des Noéttes, avait été rejetée par ce der- 
nier avec une totale mauvaise foi et un parfait déni d’objectivite!®. Le 
savant épigraphiste s'est incliné. C'est à Alison Burford que l'on doit la 
réhabilitation de ces sources, sans aucun écho en 1960, à peine plus 
reconnue en 1969, oü parait son remarquable volume consacré au sanc- 
tuaire d’Epidaure!”. 

A propos d'Epidaure, je reprends quelques éléments qui concernent 
plus directement notre propos. Le succés croissant du culte d'Asclépios 
à la fin du 5* siécle entraine une intense activité de constructions tout au 
long du 4* siécle. Artisans et matériaux viennent de partout, Argos, 
Corinthe, Athénes, Paros. Les architectes utilisent un appareil de calibre 
moyen, dont le poids, de 500 à 1000 kg, est à la portée d'une paire de 
bœufs. La notion de charretée qui apparaît dans les contrats de charge- 
ment de sapins peut étre évaluée autour de la tonne. Des chariots renfor- 
cés ne sont requis que pour les blocs de caissons en Pentélique destinés 
à la péristasis de la tholos, lesquels pésent 2 tonnes. Pour les blocs les 
plus lourds, on inscrit 8 paires de boeufs au cahier de compte. Sur terrain 
plat et dur, 2 tonnes sont à la portée de 2 paires de bœufs. Trois paires, 
si les conditions de roulement et de pente l'imposent. Il serait ridicule 
d'atteler 8 paires pour trainer 2,5 tonnes, hamaxa comprise. On ne peut 
comprendre la mention que comme le total des effectifs engagés pour la 
prestation. Pour le transport sur le chantier et pour le trajet du port de 
Palaia Epidauros au sanctuaire (10 à 12 km de pente douce), on fait 
appel aux paysans de la région, mais des transporteurs spécialisés 
assurent les importations par mer du póros de Corinthe ou du marbre du 
Pentélique ainsi que leur chargement ou déchargement. Les contrats sont 
précis et les risques d'amendes, élevés. Les coüts élevés et les difficultés 
techniques du transport ne découragent pas les commanditaires. On ne 
favorise pas a priori le matériau le plus proche, pierre ou bois. On 
assume sans difficulté particuliére l'achat des marbres nobles et lointains 
et le bois de Créte pour les poutres des plus belles charpentes. 


107 Fougeres (1924). 

108 Lefèbvre des Noëttes (1931) 73-75, qui fonde son raisonnement sur le poids d'un 
tambour de colonne d'Eleusis estimé à 1 tonne, au lieu de 8 à 9 tonnes réels, et qui donne 
lieu à des considérations ironiques sur le fait qu'un petit chien peut faire mieux en matiére 
de traction. 

10 Burford (1969). 
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Nous avons repris le dossier Eleusis en 1984 en proposant une traduc- 
tion commentée au mot à mot de ce texte fort technique. /G IP 1673 a 
fait couler beaucoup d'encre depuis sa condamnation par Lefébvre des 
Noéttes, et susciter de lourdes polémiques. L'inscription d'une centaine 
lignes consigne la comptabilité de l'organisation du transport de tam- 
bours de colonnes depuis la carriére du Pentélique jusqu'au prostoon de 
Philon à Eleusis, où les colonnes sont toujours en place et bien visibles! IT. 
Des dizaines de füts sont ainsi voiturés sur 35 km et tout poste de travail, 
toute prestation, tout achat sont comptabilisés dans un "grand livre". La 
division du travail et le détail de chaque poste comptable sont tels qu'il 
est parfois difficile de reconstituer la chaîne opératoire. Si l’hamaxa est 
bien présente pour les transports annexes, c'est un fardier, un véhicule 
spécialement concu pour supporter un monolithe de 8 tonnes (Fig. 12), 
une skeue!!! qui effectue le transport en deux à trois jours, tirée par une 
trentaine de paires de bœufs. Plus exactement, et c'est ce qui n'a pas été 
bien compris par les commentateurs, le nombre mentionné des bœufs 
pour un voyage constitue le nombre total pour lequel un montant donné 
a été inscrit au livre comptable, ainsi: “... nous avons pris en charge au 
mois de Meitageitnion, un tambour, transporté en trois jours; ont tiré 
33 paires de boeufs; le gage pour les attelages, 4 dr. par jour selon la 
décision du peuple que Lycurgue a fait voter; ... pour le suivant, 30 paires 
de boeufs; ... ensuite 28 paires, mais le jour suivant on a dû ajouter 
3 paires; ... les deux tambours suivants nous les avons pris en charge en 
méme temps sur un double fardier, ... ils ont été transportés en deux 
jours et demi; gages pour les attelages 31 dr.; ... le tambour suivant, 
pour un nol de 228 dr.; ce tambour, nous avons da le reprendre a Eleu- 
sis ... ", ce qui ie peut-étre le montant élevé qu'il a fallu consen- 
tir. Une trentaine de paire pour une charge de 8 tonnes, sur un chemin en 
palier ou en légére descente de 35 km, cela pose un probléme si l'on 
pense que tous les attelages ont été utilisés en méme temps. Nous savons 
qu'au delà de 8 à 10 paires, il n'y a pratiquement plus d'apport de forces 
supplémentaires possibles et la gestion de la file devient trés difficile. 
A Carrare, vers 1920, le transport des blocs de marbre s'opére dans des 


110 Pour la traduction et le commentaire, voir Raepsaet (1984). 

!!! J'avais proposé un fardier à 6 roues dans ma publication de 1984, influencé par les 
textes des Poliorcéticiens Ce n'est pas nécessaire et ne fait qu'augmenter le coefficient de 
roulage. 4 solides roues ou galets suffisent, comme l'ont montré des ingénieurs mécani- 
ciens de l'Université de Gand: Van Hove (1987). 
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Fig. 12: Maquette du fardier d'Eleusis, réalisée par D. Vanhove sur le dessin 
de Raepsaet (1984). D'aprés Marbres helléniques (1987) 123, fig. 33. 


conditions analogues à celles d’Eleusis ou de Didymes!!?. Sur les docu- 
ments photographiques dont je dispose, je n'y ai pas compté plus de 
10 paires par transport. Faire parcourir une douzaine de km en une jour- 
née, en plein été, dans des conditions ‘extrémes’ par les mémes boeufs 
pose probléme, sans compter qu'un fardier implique des jantes larges 
qui augmentent sensiblement le coefficient de roulement. A raison de 2 
km à l'heure, ce qui serait rapide étant donné la complexité du travail et 
le nombre d'aléas et contretemps nommément mentionnés dans l'ins- 
cription, il faudrait 6 heures. C'est un maximum conseillé pour un boeuf 
au travail lourd. Une trentaine de paires, c'est, je pense, le nombre total 
de jougs ‘engagés’ — au sens physique et financier du terme — pour la 
prestation et qui assument la globalité du travail, y compris, s'il y a lieu, 
le retour intempestif du tambour abimé. 

Le probléme des charges très lourdes!!?, hors normes, fûts monolithes, 
architrave, linteau des temples les plus grands, poutres maitresses de 


112 Le transport de marbre au départ du Pentélique est évoqué par Manolis Korres 
dans une série de dessins commentés trés appropriés (1992). 
113 Adam (1977). 
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charpente, ne constituent pas le quotidien du transport sur les chantiers 
de carriére ou de construction. Les blocs de l'appareil isodome du Par- 
thénon par exemple, parmi les plus imposants, font 0,70 m°, soit un peu 
moins de 2 tonnes. Pour les calibres plus légers du temple d'Athéna 
Niké, également en marbre du Pentélique, les blocs font moins d'une 
tonne, à la portée d'une paire de bœufs et d'une hamaxa solidement 
construite. Mais les architraves du Parthénon, les travées centrales des 
Propylées, les poutres de l'épistyle ionique de l'intérieur, dépassent les 
5 tonnes. A Didymes, ce sont des tambours de colonnes de 7 à 8 tonnes 
en provenance de Ionia Polis qui, aprés un trajet maritime dans le golfe 
du Latmos, gravissent sur des chariots tirés par des boeufs 4 km de pente 
pour atteindre la cote 77. 

Le diolkos de Corinthe sort des normes par son voiturage inter-isth- 
mique de bateaux. Je résume les données dans la mesure oü nous sortons 
ici de l'usuel et du quotidien dans lequel je range finalement le transport 
des blocs d'architecture. Il y avait tous les jours un peu partout dans le 
monde grec et romain des chantiers d'architecture civile et militaire qui 
utilisaient des tambours de colonnes et des architraves de plusieurs 
tonnes. Ici, on transfére, sans doute dés la fin de l'époque archaique, des 
triéres qui pésent à sec au moins trente tonnes et d'autres chargements 
de marchandises devaient profiter des aménagements réalisés. L'étude! ^ 
des orniéres et des vestiges archéologiques conservés à Loutraki per- 
mettent de comprendre l'opération: un terrain soigneusement préparé, 
un roulage classique sur les pentes faibles et un tractage de fardier sur 
orniéres creusées et calibrées pour les pentes plus fortes (Fig. 13). Le 
diolkos de Corinthe cumule à peu prés toutes les difficultés du déplace- 
ment des charges lourdes: longueur du trajet (6 à 7 km), pentes ascen- 
dantes jusqu'à 6%; poids et volumes à déplacer (méme les petites unités 
navales pésent au moins 10 tonnes), halage à sec des bateaux, manceuvre 
toujours délicate, surtout pour les bateaux à quille. Une étude mécanique 
approfondie conclut à une demande d'effort maximum de traction de 
l'ordre de 9000N, soit +/- 900 kgf, là oü le coefficient de pente est le 
plus prononcé et compte tenu d'un coefficient de frottement et de roule- 
ment faible. Ce qui est à portée d'une dizaine ou une douzaine de paires 
de boeufs en effort continu, voire moins en effort maximum. Finalement, 
ce qui extraordinaire au diolkos, ce n'est pas tant le poids voituré ou la 
performance énergétique exigée, c'est la capacité de gérer un grand 


114 Raepsaet (1993). 
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Fig. 13: Plan de l'aménagement du plan incliné du Diolkos de Corinthe. 
D'aprés Raepsaet (1993) 254, fig. 11. 


nombre d'opérations séparées qui demandent chacune beaucoup de com- 
pétence et de savoir-faire dans une chaîne opératoire continue et effi- 
cace. 

Le Mons Claudianus, dans le désert oriental égyptien, offre des res- 
sources documentaires tout à fait originales en matiére de déplacement et 
de transport des charges lourdes entre Nil et Mer Rouge!!>. Papyri et 
ostraka témoignent à la fois du quotidien des voiturages en rapport avec 
les carriéres et les camps militaires et de l'organisation des déplacements 
de monolithes vers des destinations lointaines comme Rome. Documents 
écrits et témoins archéologiques se croisent et font l'objet d'une étude 
intéressante de D.P.S. Peacock et Adam Bülow-Jacobsen qui relaie celle 
plus globale de Colin Adams!!6, A l’œuvre comme supports attitrés des 
transports, des hamaxai de toute sorte à 2 ou 4 roues, mais certaines 
sortent du lot. Dans une lettre adressée par Epikouros à Longinos 
(O. Claud. 871), il est question d'une hamaxa dódekatrochon accompa- 
gnée de 39 hommes. Si l'on admet aujourd'hui, sur la base notamment 
d'IG IP 1673!", qu'un fardier à deux essieux peut porter une pièce 


15 Pour le contexte économique, on verra Reger (2017). 
116 Bülow-Jacobsen (2009) 205-206; Adams (2001); Adams (2007). 
117 Voir ci-dessus p. 83. 
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d'architecture de 8 à 10 tonnes, tiré par une file de paires de bœufs, il faut 
en effet concevoir des supports spéciaux pour les monolithes de 30 tonnes 
ou plus attestés dans la carriére et dans les monuments romains qui se 
sont fournis au Mons Claudianus. Traineaux, rouleaux ou fardiers mul- 
ti-roues sont donc requis. La mention d'une hamaxa à 12 roues, donc six 
essieux, est inhabituelle, tetratrochos étant un hapax, mais le mot est 
formé de la méme manière que tetrakuklos attesté ailleurs. Adam Bül- 
ow-Jacobsen l'associerait volontiers aux piéces à transporter de plus de 
10 tonnes, ce qui est possible, mais gérer le déplacement d'un fardier à 
6 essieux pose beaucoup de problémes techniques. Il faut sans doute ima- 
giner en l'occurrence un chemin à ornières calibrées, sorte de "railway" 
comme il en existait au diolkos de Corinthe. C'est la seule maniére de 
gérer une courbe. Quels énergies sont à l'oeuvre? Les 39 hommes de 
O. Claud. 871 sont supposés participer au déplacement de la plate-forme, 
mais c'est trop peu pour un transport de mégalithes de 20 ou 30 tonnes, 
ou plus. Les boeufs ne sont pas exclus, mais ils sont rarement attestés en 
Egypte. Les camélidés ont un potentiel de force assez considérable, les 
ânes et mules nettement moins mais ils sont fréquemment à l’œuvre en 
Egypte et ont une résistance incomparable. Le nombre d'animaux requis 
a fait dés lors l'objet de supputations multiples: tantót 400 animaux, tan- 
tót 100 ou 200 camélidés, plus des hommes en grand nombre, ce qui me 
parait improbable. Non seulement la gestion des attelages est quasi 
impossible à ce niveau, mais quand on sait qu'au delà d'une dizaine de 
paires de tractionneurs, l'efficience de toute paire supplémentaire est 
quasi nulle, je pense qu'il faut rester dans les normes plus raisonnables de 
fonctionnement, associant au fardier multi-roues une douzaine de paires 
d'animaux, des hommes en nombre devant et derriére avec des cordes et 
des leviers, et un chemin préparé avec des orniéres calibrées. Au delà, 
il me semble qu'on doit travailler avec des rouleaux. L'armature spéciale 
“dodekatrochon” est peut-étre à rapprocher techniquement des plates- 
formes de siége supportant des tours tels que les concevaient les poliorcétes 
à partir du 4° siècle av.n.è, elles aussi à roues multiples. 

Au chapitre des charges lourdes, à titre comparatif, on peut évoquer le 
transport des blocs de marbre à Carrare documenté par des archives depuis 
le 14* siécle, et par des documents photographiques anciens (Fig. 14). Le 
parallélisme des moyens mis en ceuvre avec ceux des carriers de l'Anti- 
quité est frappant. Christiane Klapisch-Zuber!!* évoque dans sa thèse sur 


118 Klapisch-Zuber (1969). 
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Fig. 14: Transport de marbre à Carrare, tiré par 10 paires de bœufs, vers 1920. 
D'aprés Raepsaet (2016) 76, p. 22. 


les “Maitres du marbre" le “char à marbre" à 4 roues “basses et bien 
fixées", à rais presque jointifs, des poutres grossiéres pour essieu, une 
fléche de bois appelée antenna joignant les deux trains de roues à la 
manière du triqueballe des forestiers. Une douzaine de paires de bouf 
pouvaient tirer un bloc de 9 tonnes. La scéne est illustrée vers 1920 par de 
nombreuses photocartes où l'on voit une dizaine de paires de bœufs tirant 
un fardier avec un énorme bloc à peine dégrossi pesant au moins dix 
tonnes. Les moyens mis en ceuvre n'ont pas changé depuis la Renaissance. 
Totalement hors norme l'obélisque commandé par Mussolini en 1929 
pése 600 tonnes et est trainé sur des rouleaux par une trentaine de paires 
de bœufs. 

Au registre des “convois exceptionnels", l'équipée de Victor Place!!? 
et des taureaux de Khorsabad mérite une mention particuliére dans la 
mesure oü les conditions de l'opération, en 1853, sont trés proches de 
celles du Mons Claudianus ou du Mons Porphyrités. Pour transporter 
ces piéces de plus de 30.000 kg jusqu'au Tigre, à 16 km, Victor Place a 


119 Le rapport manuscrit inédit de Victor Place adressé au Ministre des Beaux-Arts est 
conservé aux Archives nationales: AN F21/1 dos II. Rapport n? 38 du 15 décembre 1853. 
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dü fabriquer avec des moyens rudimentaires des chariots capables de 
supporter ces monolithes et les faire tirer jusqu'au fleuve. Ce qui a sauvé 
ce transport quasi ingérable avec les moyens du bord — les Anglais n'y 
étaient pas parvenus —, c'est outre l'ingéniosité de Victor Place, la 
récupération de deux essieux de piéces d'artillerie de Mehmet Pacha, 
“abandonnes dans un coin de la citadelle à cause de leur volume". Les 
arbres nécessaires à la fabrication du chariot, un bois appelé boton, 
furent amenés du Kurdistan à dos de chameau. Les piéces métalliques 
furent forgées sur place. Les roues massives, de 92 cm d'épaisseur pour 
120 cm de diamétre, étaient entourées de trois cercles en fer trés épais 
“pour faire de cet assemblage une masse qui pit résister à tous les acci- 
dents d'un pareil trajet". Au dessus des roues, “je fis installer avec 
d'énormes poutres un puissant tablier, soutenu en dessous dans toute sa 
surface par des rouleaux posés debout, ce qui le rendait capable de sup- 
porter un poids immense... A l'avant se trouvait un puissant timon 
manceuvré par dix hommes et qui servait à imprimer la direction voulue 
à tout cet ensemble". 600 travailleurs préparent la route qu'ils doivent 
"tracer" à travers les champs. Pour arriver à monter les piéces sur le 
chariot, “on creusa une route en plan incliné de manière que le tablier du 
chariot füt de niveau avec le dessous des sculptures". Ce sont six cents 
hommes aussi qui tireront les araba à la corde et plusieurs centaines 
d'autres accompagnaient pour exécuter de multiples taches complémen- 
taires. Car les buffles de Mehmet Pacha qui avaient survécu n'étaient 
plus en nombre, “quant à des chevaux, je ne crois pas qu'il soit possible 
d'en faire tirer utilement plus de quarante à la fois et j'en aurais eu 
besoin du double". Donc on fait appel à des hommes “de toutes les 
communions” pour lesquels Place “fait tresser un millier de laniéres en 
laine, larges comme la main, que chaque homme pouvait passer en bri- 
cole autour de lui ou par dessus l'épaule". Suivent les péripéties du 
chargement sur des barges et la poursuite de l'équipée. Méme avec de 
solides essieux en fer, que l'on ne connait pas dans l'Antiquité où l'on 
se contentait de gainer et de renforcer par des corniéres métalliques l'es- 
sieu en bois de chéne ou de fréne, ce transport de Ninive tient de l'épo- 
pée et apparait comme démesuré. Dans les carriéres antiques de Chem- 
tou, du Mons Claudianus ou Porphyretes, les pieces de trente tonnes ne 
sont pas rares et arrivent à bon port, à Rome en particulier, au terme de 
périples aussi longs et complexes. Le rapport de Victor Place illustre de 
manière vivante un transport très lourd, mais peut-être moins exception- 
nel dans l'Antiquité qu'au 19* siécle. On peut en retenir de multiples 
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enseignements, dont l'utilisation d'hommes à la bricole faute de disposer 
de bœufs. Victor Place parvient à coordonner avec succès une traction à 
600 et ne peut pas faire “a moins", ce qui implique que la déperdition 
des efforts est moindre dans le cas de la traction humaine que dans celle 
des animaux et qu'elle peut étre gérée efficacement. Le fardier est monté 
sur quatre roues. Cela semble minimal, mais les roues sont massives, et 
le bandage, épais. En tout cas, ce n'est pas à ce niveau que le transport 
présentait des faiblesses. On peut se demander dés lors pourquoi il est 
nécessaire de prévoir 6 essieux et 12 roues pour un des fardiers du Mons 
Claudianus. Sans doute parce que celui-ci est préparé pour les piéces 
longues et qu'il est avantageux dans ce cas de disperser la pression sur 
un plus grand nombre d'essieux. 

La traction humaine à la corde requise pour le trainage ou le tirage 
lourd est vieille comme le monde, ce qui ne la rend pas moins efficace 
pour autant que l'on puisse assujettir un nombre suffisamment important 
d'étres humains dans ce travail éreintant. La pratique en est attestée dans 
les civilisations anciennes et modernes et l'analyse technique en est 
abordée par Cotterell et Kamminga, notamment à propos de l'Egypte et 
de l’Assyrie!”° , 


V. LE PROBLEME DU CODEX THEODOSIANUS 


Le décret promulgué par Théodose II en 438 rassemble des dispositions 
législatives publiées antérieurement et consacre au Cursus Publicus un 
titre, le De Curso Publico qui fixe notamment les limites de charges par 
catégorie de voitures et de service. Les chiffres sont précis, et les 
amendes pour non observation des régles, ou pour construction non 
conforme des voitures, sont sévéres. Si l'historiographie ancienne, 
jusqu'au Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines, adopte vis-à- 
vis de ces données une attitude neutre, voire positive quant à la l'effica- 
cité du voiturage dans les messageries publiques, Lefébvre des Noéttes 
adopte une position totalement négative. Il en fait méme un argument 
massue à charge de l'attelage antique: *Le texte du De Curso Publico 
s'accorde donc en tous points avec l'enseignement des documents figu- 
rés, au sujet de l'étrange faiblesse de l'attelage antique" ?!. Les chiffres 


120 Cotterell (1990) 216-233. 
121 Lefèbvre des Noëttes (1931) 158-160. 
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sont bien là et si on les accepte tels quels en premiére lecture, ils 
paraissent en effet corroborer l'idée de faiblesse de l'attelage antique 
tant les niveaux de charge paraissent dérisoires. Vigneron, dans sa thése 
célébre sur Le cheval dans l'Antiquité, comme souvent, suit Lefébvre 
des Noéttes, tout en posant, en l'occurrence, des questions pertinentes!??: 
les poids ne concerneraient que la charge portée, et non le poids total; la 
vitesse recherchée peut expliquer une faible charge, mais aussi le main- 
tien en bon état du véhicule, et de l'attelage. Il faut éviter "qu'on ne 
créve les attelages de l'Etat" et que l'on ne dégrade les routes. Sur un 
autre point, le nombre d'animaux prévus pour une voiture, beaucoup 
trop élevés, se comprend mieux si l'on défend l'idée qu'il s'agit du 
nombre total affecté à la prestation selon la saison, ce que Lefebvre des 
Noéttes avait lui-méme proposé. Les remarques de Vigneron sont cor- 
rectes et bienvenues, cependant l'auteur s'en tient en définitive à l'idée 
tradtionnelle que les 500 kg (1000 livres) constituent bien une limite. 
Dans une récente thése consacrée aux Messageries publiques et au Cur- 
sus Publicus, Anne Kolb!” consacre un chapitre à la question, souli- 
gnant la nécessité pour l'Etat de ménager ses attelages et d'assurer la 
rapidité et la sécurité des transmissions de messageries. Moins il y a de 
charge, plus le courrier est rapide. Anne Kolb remarque également qu'un 
carrus dont la limite est fixée ici à 600 livres, est gratifié de 1200 livres 
de charge dans l'Edit du maximum "^^. Constatant que l'historiographie 
récente relative aux attelages dans l'Antiquité contredit les normes du 
Codex, Kolb pense que l'explication est à trouver dans le contexte d'uti- 
lisation. 
Rappelons les références principales: 


— CTh. 8.5.8pr. 

— CTh. 8.5.8.1: Statuimus raedae mille pondo tantummodo superponi, 
birotae ducenta, veredo triginta 

— CTh. 8.5.8.2: Octo mulae iungantur ad raedam aestivo videlicet tem- 
pore, hiemali decem ; birotis trinas sufficere iudicavimus 

— CTh. 8.5.30: nemo amplius raedae quam mille pondo, angariae quam 
mille quingenta, veredo quam triginta auderet imponere 

— CTh. 8.5.47pr: raedae mille librarum onus imponi debet, carro ses- 
centarum nec amplius addito eo... 


122 Vigneron (1968) 136-137. 
123 Kolb (2000) 214-226. 
7^ Ed. Diocl. (éd. Lauffer) 17.3. Voir Kolb (2000) 217. 
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La charge pour une birota tirée par 2 ou 3 mules, est fixée à 200 livres 
(66 kg); pour un carrus, 600 livres (198 kg); pour une raeda tirée par 
4 mules, voire 8 ou 10, 1000 livres (330 kg); une angaria à 2 ou 4 bœufs, 
1500 livres (492 kg). Pris bruts, les chiffres sont anormalement faibles. 
Et toutes les remarques relatives au bon entretien des attelages et des 
routes, à la vitesse, à la sécurité comme explication de ces normes mini- 
malistes entrent assurément en ligne de compte pour les comprendre. 
Mais il y a d'autres éléments importants à introduire dans le débat. Tout 
d'abord, la charge ne constitue pas le poids à tracter, loin s'en faut. On 
oublie généralement la tare. Dans une construction traditionnelle, une 
voiture, méme petite, à 2 roues, pése au grand minimum 150 à 200 kg. 
Dans les manuels de charrons du début du 19* siécle, la plus élémentaire 
charrette à deux roues à rais dépasse les 400 kg. Si l'on pose en postulat 
qu'une raeda sommaire pése au moins 300 kg, limite basse, avec une 
charge de 500 kg (les 1500 livres mentionnés pour la raeda) et un 
conducteur de 80 kg, nous atteignons 900 kg de total à tirer, qui nous 
rapproche de valeurs habituelles dans une économie traditionnelle. Nous 
avons vu précédemment que la charge à tirer doit étre affectée de coef- 
ficients de résistance, liés au frottement, au roulage, à la pente. 

Proposons donc deux simulations, l'une dans des conditions de roulage 
faciles, l'autre devant affronter un mauvais terrain et une pente forte. 

Reprenons la formule T = kP + Pi (en l'occurrence, P = poids total du 
véhicule chargé; k le coefficient de roulement; i, la pente en cm.p.m.; 
T étant l'effort de traction demandé). 


— Cas 1: 900 x 0.02 (route pavée en état ordinaire) + 900 x 0,03 (pente 
légére de 3 cm/m) donne 45 kg d'effort demandé 

— Cas 2: 900 x 0,3 (terrain meuble) + 900 x 0.1 (10% de pente) donne 
360 kg d'effort demandé. 


En d'autres termes, une paire de bœufs assurera le premier transport 
aisément, mais si le second peut étre rencontré en effort instantané, il ne 
peut l’être en effort continu et demande un renfort, une deuxième voire 
une troisiéme paire. 

Pour rencontrer la variabilité des contextes de la circulation, donnée 
aléatoire et incontournable, il faut donc gérer avec prudence et compé- 
tence les attelages, soit disposer d'animaux en nombre suffisant pour 
augmenter la force motrice quand c'est nécessaire, soit diminuer la 
charge, ce qui diminue automatiquement l'effort et favorise la vitesse. 
Les deux paramétres sont décisifs. 
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Les normes de charge annoncées par le Codex n'ont donc pas lieu de 
nous inquiéter. Il révéle simplement une saine gestion d'un service 
public. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


(a) La variété des voitures et fardiers construits dans l'Antiquité autorise 
tous les types de chargements, des amphores vinaires domestiques dans 
les rues d'Athénes, sur une hamaxa à deux roues tirée par une paire de 
petits anes, jusqu'aux monolithes de 10 tonnes en marbre de Chemtou 
voiturés sur des fardiers trainés par dix paires de bœufs. A Athènes 
comme à Rome, le charroi usuel repose sur deux catégories de voitures: 
la petite voiture à deux roues et timon et le chariot à quatre roues et 
timon, dans l'un comme dans l'autre cas aménageables pour une fonc- 
tion déterminée, du corbillard au transporteur de catapulte ou de bateau, 
du conteneur à vin à la carruca dormitoria montée sur ressort. Dans tous 
les cas aussi, la construction comme l'architecture de la voiture peuvent 
faire l'objet de soins et aménagements particuliers. Une petite charrette 
legere représente 150 à 200 kg de tare pour 300 kg de charge; un chariot 
de base, 250 à 350 kg de tare pour 500 kg de charge voire plus. Avec 
pour tracter deux petites mules ou ánes dans un cas; deux grosses mules 
ou une paire de boeufs dans l'autre cas. En somme, le "light" et le 
"heavy" de l'économie rurale et villageoise dans les économies 
anciennes et premières. Partant de là, maîtrisant l’art de la charrerie au 
meilleur niveau, Celtes, Grecs et Romains vont développer un voiturage 
fonctionnel qui couvre tous les besoins du “rural”, du “commercial”, du 
militaire, du prestige et du sport. La Gaule innove avec la voiture à bran- 
cards. Idéal pour la promenade et le petit transport du domaine vers le 
marché proche. Attelé d'une mule sous jouguet, le véhicule à deux 
solides roues à 10 rais, du type Reisewagen d'Igel, est trés mobile et 
connait en Gaule un étonnant succés. Quant aux fardiers de carriéres, de 
chantiers ou de forêts, on peut les reconnaitre depuis le 6° siècle av.n.e. 
jusqu à la fin de l'Empire romain, liés souvent aux besoins de l'architec- 
ture monumentale. Voitures et bateaux de mer et de fleuves peuvent étre 
interconnectés pour le voiturage lourd. L’approvisionnement en mono- 
lithes imposants (8 tonnes et plus) provenant des carriéres du Latmos 
font intervenir les fardiers à la descente vers le golfe latmique et à la 
remontée vers le Temple de Didymes, avec entre les deux un passage 
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maritime sur des bateaux spécialement congus (naus lithegos à double 
poupe). 


(b) Le harnais classique est le joug de garrot (dit aussi d'encolure). 
Vieux comme le Néolithique et idéalement adapté aux bovins, mieux 
encore s'ils ont une encolure longue. Il existe autant de jougs que de 
paires de bœufs dans le monde, dans le temps et dans l'espace. Nous 
avons étudié ailleurs la mécanique des appuis et de transfert des forces. 
Si le joug peut étre réduit à un simple rondin à peine dégrossi pour les 
buffles d'Orient, il doit étre bien travaillé, découpé et adapté pour une 
encolure courte. A part en Gaule, la pratique du joug de cornes est 
inconnue dans l'Antiquité. Le jouguet ou petit joug est lié à l'usage du 
brancard dans les Gaules, ou dans certains cas il est associé à des traits 
dans une structure de traction innovante. Dans les économies premières, 
aujourd’hui, la paire de bœufs sous le joug concurrence le cheval ou les 
asiniens qui ont adopté le collier d'épaule. Ce sont les contextes environ- 
nements et économiques qui interviennent dans le choix du harnais et du 
tractionneur, pas la puissance énergétique, comparable. 


(c) Les énergies animales disponibles sont elles aussi traditionnelles, 
avec cependant des gabarits et poids plus légers que les normes actuelles, 
assez comparables finalement aux espéces domestiques actuelles 
d'Afrique tropicale. Il faut noter cependant que les producteurs d’ani- 
maux de trait sont trés attentifs à la qualité et aux performances des 
iumenta. Les Agronomes latins témoignent de ce souci d'élever des ani- 
maux de trait bien solides et résistants. Et les archéozoologues le 
constatent également. Il n'est pas rare de rencontrer en Gaule un boeuf 
de 750 kg pour 1,40 m de hauteur au garrot. La zootechnie n'est pas une 
invention moderne. En pratique, une paire de bœufs de 800 kg dévelop- 
pera 100 kgf pendant 4 heures, soit une charrette d'une tonne de charge 
sur sol moyen. La paire d'ánes de 300 kg développera une force 50 kgf, 
assez pour un hersage léger ou une voiture chargée de 400 kg. Comme 
il s'agit ici d'effort moyen en continu, cela veut dire que l'animal, bovin 
ou asinien, peut doubler sa puissance active en cas de besoin, pour 
vaincre un obstacle, ou assumer une surcharge. Par comparaison, on 
considére que l'énergie de deux boeufs au joug égalent trois-quarts de 
celle de deux chevaux au collier, au labour. Mais si l'effort doit étre 
maintenu en continu, il vaut mieux, quand c'est nécessaire, ajouter plu- 
sieurs attelage en file. Ce qui explique le tandem de mules de Langres, 
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image rare, et les vingt paires de bœufs au fardier de carrière, connus par 
les comptes des épistates, analogues au voiturage des marbres de Car- 
rare, à l'époque moderne. 


(d) Les coefficients réducteurs de puissance sont trés importants à 
reconnaitre. Rappelons que sur sol en mauvais état, meuble, l'effort doit 
étre augmenté de 20 à 40 % et qu'une pente 10% entraine 10% d'effort 
de traction supplémentaire. En d'autres termes, si 1000 kg voituré sur 
sol sec, bien dur, uni, sans pente, demande un trés modique effort de 
10 kgf , le méme exercice sur sol mou, humide et en pente ascendante, 
peut faire monter l'effort demandé à 200 ou 300 kgf. Dans le premier 
cas, c'est à la portée d'un petit âne; dans le second il faut deux solides 
paires de beeufs. 

On a tendance à travailler sur des bases théoriques de rapports entre 
force et résistance. C'est imprudent. La traction en attelage est soumise 
à beaucoup de contraintes et d'aléas qui peuvent expliquer qu'un nombre 
requis d’ attelages pour une performance donnée puisse nous paraitre 
démesuré. C'est sans tenir compte des réalités du terrain que ne peuvent 
suffire à assumer le seul “coup de joug" ou “coup de collier". Il ne faut 
pas chercher ailleurs la raison des maxima fixés par le Code théodosien. 
Outre la vitesse recherchée, la bonne conservation du matériel de l'Etat, 
les limites imposées de poids diminuent sensiblement les effets négatifs 
des coefficients réducteurs. La demi-tonne de charge maximum pour 
l'angaria implique en réalité aux alentours de 800 kilos, voire plus, en 
total à tirer, ce qui correspond au travail d'une paire de bœufs, avec une 
certaine réserve de capacité de tirage pour les coups durs. 


(e) Il n'y a donc pas, dans l'Antiquité, de handicap, ni de moteur, ni de 
harnais, ni de limite de charge, autre que celui des limites de l'attelage 
traditionnel de toute culture prémécanisée. L’Antiquité n'a pas plus “man- 
qué" sa technologie des transports que celle de l'hydraulique. On peut 
méme souligner avec raison, la qualité de son charroi, sa fonctionnalité, 
ses innovations, un travail trés professionnel de zootechnie, et une capa- 
cité de gestion rationnelle de voiturage hors normes. Au niveau de la base 
mécanique (énergies animales transférées par joug, ou par collier dit 
“d’épaules” dans certaines régions à partir de l'an Mil), rien ne changera 
en Occident avant l'introduction de nouveaux matériaux (fer, fonte, acier) 
dans les voitures de luxe à partir du 15* siécle, de l'alourdissement des 
races chevalines au 19* siécle, et surtout de l'arrivée des énergies fossiles. 
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(f) Dans les chroniques d'histoire économique que nous avons données 
régulièrement à la revue L'Antiquité Classique depuis 1994125. où près de 
200 travaux sont recensés, comme dans la remarquable synthése critique 
de la Cambridge Economic History of the Greco-Roman World", il faut 
constater que le statut de la technologie antique et plus spécifiquement 
celui des transports a totalement changé par rapport à la vulgate noét- 
to-finleyenne. La technologie fait partie désormais des "determinants of 
economic performance". Et pour ce qui est des transports, “goods were 
moved around the Mediterranean more efficiently than ever before, and 
more efficiently than they would do again for several centuries to 
come”!?’, assurent Ian Morris, Richard Saller et Walter Scheidel qu'on 
ne peut assurément pas taxer de surévaluation moderniste. L'interdépen- 
dance technologie et développement économique traverse tout le volume 
et est soulignée par Helmuth Schneider dans un chapitre spécifique! #. 
Energies humaines et animales ne se concurrencent pas. Considérer que 
la masse servile constitue un frein au développement de la technologie 
reléve à mon sens d'un malentendu profond. L'investissement dans la 
technologie productive est indépendant des rapports de production et ne 
les modifie pas structurellement, méme s'il peut avoir une incidence sur 
les émancipations sociales. La question est complexe et il n'y a pas lieu 
de l'approfondir ici. 


(g) Le monde gréco-romain, du 6° siècle av. n.è. à la fin de l'Empire 
romain, fait preuve d'une remarquable aptitude à pousser chacun des 
éléments constitutifs d'une technologie classique à son maximum d'effi- 
cacité. Amélioration des espéces, nourriture, soins sanitaires et vétéri- 
naires, dressage, fonctionnalité de la charrerie, mise au point du harnais 
à une téte et du brancard, préparation des supports de roulage, gestion 
rationnelle des équipages lourds, optimalisent les conditions de transport 
et concourent à faire du transport routier antique, en connectivité avec 
le frét maritime, un support privilégié de l'économie. Une méme base 
énergétique et technologique, méme sans "innovation" tranchante, peut 
accompagner, ou non, un développement économique. Ici, en l'occur- 
rence, l'intensification, les multiples améliorations à tous les niveaux de 
la chaine opératoire, et l'efficacité de gestion coordonnée, en réseau, fait 


125 Raepsaet (1994-2017). 
126 Scheidel (2007). 

127 Scheidel (2007) 10. 
128 Schneider (2007). 
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du transport un partenaire obligé du marché, quelle que que soit son 
ampleur. 

Les innovations traversent les savoir-faire et démontrent une volonté 
constante d'investissement dans la recherche d'efficacité. En inversant 
la dialectique de la vulgate noéttienne, on pourrait désormais considérer 
que la qualité des transports est un élément constitutif de la dynamique 
économique développée par l'Antiquité et un élément significatif de sa 
structure technologique. 


Bruxelles (ULB — CREA) Georges RAEPSAET 
raepsaet@ulb.ac.be 
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AN IMPROVED WEIGHED DATES METHOD FOR ANCIENT 
PEOPLE 


Abstract: This paper presents an adjustment to the ‘weighed dates’ 
method developed by Van Beek and Depauw in 2011, and which was 
updated by Depauw in 2015. By spreading the date range of sources 
across all respective years, it is thus possible to incorporate imprecisely 
dated material in detailed chronological overviews. Plotting individuals 
raises extra challenges, however, especially since many people men- 
tioned in ancient source material are often only attested as genealogical 
identifiers. In these cases, the dates of the texts they appear in do not 
reflect the period in which they themselves were active. To remedy this, 
I have fine-tuned the weighed dates method by adding an extra step in 
which the date range of these individuals is recalibrated. 


In 2011, Van Beek and Depauw developed a system of “weighed dates’ to 
chart chronological evolutions of ancient sources stored in Trismegistos 
(www.trismegistos.org).! This tool makes it possible to take into account 
not only those documents that are dated to a precise year, but also texts 
that can only be assigned approximately to a certain date range. This 
method can also be applied to elements mentioned in these texts, such 
as attestations of names (e.g. Zenon), name types (e.g. names ending in 
-doros), identification formulae (e.g. Kai > xpnuorien), toponyms, etc., 
since they are dated by proxy according to the date of the text they appear 
in. For onomastics, counting on the level of individuals is preferred, but 
the Van Beek-Depauw system was not geared to that. Thanks to technical 
advancements, Depauw was recently able to update the weighed dates sys- 
tem, making it much more user-friendly, and providing the possibility to 
calculate weighed dates on the prosopographical level. Despite these 
improvements, many methodological issues remain. One is how to deal 
with names that appear as genealogical identifiers (patronymics, pappo- 
nymics, and metronymics), for which I present a solution in this paper. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Before moving on to a short history of the weighed dates method, it is 
necessary to start with a disclaimer, and to explain some of the terminology 
used in this paper. 


! Van Beek & Depauw (2013). 
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First of all, one must keep in mind that our source material is not evenly 
spread in space and time. Ancient texts come down to us after a random 
selection. In Egypt, for example, evidence from the Ptolemaic period is 
dominated by material from the Fayum and the Thebaid (the south), while 
in the Roman period the focus in the Nile valley shifts to Middle Egypt. 
There is also a strong bias toward the urban population of the district 
capitals. The papyri excavated in many of the Fayum villages offer some 
counterweight, although it must be noted that many urban dwellers (not 
only metropolitans, but also Alexandrians and even Romans) owned land 
in these villages and therefore also appear in these texts. In other parts of 
the Mediterranean, where epigraphical records make up the largest part 
of the available corpus, the bias is even greater. As such, statistical rele- 
vance must always be taken carefully when using methods such as those 
described here. 

Trismegistos [TM] uses stable identifiers for each item it records. 
This is an entirely random, and thus meaningless, number. However, as 
such it is also unambiguous, and thus much better suited to a digital 
environment than, for example, abbreviations of publications, or per- 
sonal names (since homonymy was a common feature in antiquity). 
Since ancient sources form the core of the Trismegistos platform, the 
stable identifier for these texts is called the TM number. TM 8809, for 
instance, is J. Prose 16, also referred to as OGIS I 90 or British Museum 
EA 24, or as it is known to non-academic mankind: the Rosetta stone. 
Individuals mentioned in these sources are likewise given a stable identi- 
fier, called the TM Per ID, which can be considered a sort of social 
security number. Thus TM Per 174234 is Esoeris, daughter of TM Per 
217044, Petheus. With these numbers, one can look up information 
related to the individual in question on the Trismegistos People website 
(www.trismegistos.org/ref), or they can be used in URI’s to access the 
individual’s page directly, e.g. www.trismegistos.org/person/174234 for 
the abovementioned Esoeris.? 

It should be noted, however, that the ‘stability’ of the TM Per ID can- 
not be guaranteed as yet. Since, especially for the Roman period, the 
identification of individuals appearing in multiple texts still needs to be 
carried out in many cases,? in the future, some TM Per IDs will disappear 


2 For more information on these stable identifiers and on how to use them, see 
www.trismegistos.org/about_identifiers.php and www.trismegistos.org/about_how_to_cite. 
3 See Broux (2019) where the issue is addressed in more detail. 
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when two person-records are merged. Trismegistos keeps track of these 
old numbers, however, and users are automatically redirected to the cor- 
rect TM Per ID. 

The phrase identification cluster can be defined as a cluster of names, 
titles, ethnics, designations of origin, or other markers used to identify an 
individual in antiquity. E.g. Tleppfjıg Ilvep(epw@rtog) Ti001ro(vc) unt(pög) 
Geppobo0(tocg) TavrB(edtog) is the identification cluster of Perpheis in 
TM 16052.^ An identification cluster can consist of more than one name, 
but these do not necessarily all belong to the individual himself. Perpeis is 
the subject of the identification cluster, while Pnepheros is the patronymic 
(i.e. the father's name), Tithoes the papponymic (i.e. the grandfather's 
name), Thermouthis the metronymic (i.e. the mother's name), and Tan(e)t- 
beus the ‘mammonymic’ (i.e. the grandmother's name, in this case in the 
maternal line). Identification clusters including great-grandfathers (“pro- 
papponymics’?) are rare.? Great-grandmothers (‘promammonymics’?) are 
not attested. These ‘-nymics’, or genealogical identifiers, merely serve to 
facilitate the identification of Perpheis; in itself the name Pnepheros does 
not refer to Perpheis. It is not part of Perpheis' name stricto sensu; we 
therefore speak of Perpheis' identification cluster to distinguish between 
his name and the full string of elements that can be added to his name for 
identification purposes. Each of these elements therefore has a different 
‘role’ in the identification cluster, and it is tagged as such in TM People 
(e.g. *cluster role: father"). 

Finally, a distinction should be made between names, people, and 
attestations of these people and their names. Many different people can 
carry the same name; some people bear more than one name; and a per- 
son, and thus his name, can be attested multiple times within one, or 
across many, texts. It is important to be aware of this distinction when 
analyzing naming practices. Counting on the level of names provides a 
very basic overview of the composition of the naming pool: a village 
where only 150 different names are used, is onomastically more con- 
servative than a village where 500 different names circulate. This does 
not offer any indication of which names were most common, and which 
names were rather special. Counting how many times each of these 
names is mentioned in our sources, i.e. counting attestations, can be mis- 
leading in this respect, since it is not because a name is attested often, that 


* P. Brux. Gr. 1 15. 
> 93 examples in March 2018. 
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it is popular. If all attestations refer to only one or two individuals, the 
name itself is actually rare. A typical example for Egypt is the name 
Zenon. It is recorded 1,655 times in documents from the third century 
BC. However, 1,579 of these attestations refer to one and the same indi- 
vidual: Zenon son of Agreophon,’ the manager of a large landed estate in 
Philadelpheia in the northeastern part of the Fayum, whose extensive per- 
sonal archive (more than 1,800 texts) happens to have survived the rav- 
ages of time.? The name Zenon, was, as it turns out, not particularly 
popular when counting on the level of individuals. 


1. DRAWING CHARTS BY HAND 


Originally, to map the chronological evolution of our source material, 
one had to count *by hand', something which is almost impossible to 
imagine for someone like me, who grew up with a computer. This nifty 
device held a lot of potential; however, given the broad date range of 
many ancient sources, often spanning more than a single century, this 
meant resorting to specialized statistical software, which often comes 
with a steep learning curve. In the end, if the size of the corpus was 
manageable, many researchers, including myself, would still do most of 
the work themselves. I remember all the fumbling in Excel to finally 
arrive at the graph in figure 1, which represents the chronological evolu- 
tion of dated funerary inscriptions from north-eastern Lydia.? 

Charts like these are often grouped into intervals. In this case, we 
opted for a narrow one of five years, since the purpose was to show the 
very sudden rise in funerary inscriptions at the end of the 160s, which 
coincided with the first outbreak of the Antonine plague. 

Usually, broader intervals are employed, however. This not only has 
the benefit of showing long-term fluctuations, but it also lessens the 
amount of work: it is much easier to attribute a text dated to the reign of 
Titus to the last quarter of the first century AD in a graph with a 25-year 
interval, than figuring out how to fit it into a year-by-year overview, or 
even one with a five or ten-year interval. In many cases, documents 
would even be grouped by centuries, e.g. in Malouta's survey of fatherless 


6 www.trismegistos.org/name/6465. 

7 www.trismegistos.org/person/1757. 

5 www.trismegistos.org/archive/256. 

? Published in Broux & Clarysse (2009) 30. 
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Fig. 1: Chronological distribution of the 606 dated funerary stelae of 
north-eastern Lydia. 
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individuals in Roman Egypt,!° or in Clarysse and Paganini’s study of 
Sarapis names in Greco-Roman Egypt,!' resulting in a significant loss of 
detail, since relatively short-term fluctuations are thus leveled off. 


2. THE WEIGHED DATES METHOD OF VAN BEEK-DEPAUW 


In the above example of the Lydian inscriptions, the number of texts 
(606) was still more or less manageable. As the digitization of sources 
and their metadata picked up pace, new possibilities for large-scale sta- 
tistical analysis opened up. Back in 2008, collecting the 4,857 people 
with a Sarapis name was only possible thanks to the Duke Databank of 


10 Malouta (2009). 
11 Clarysse & Paganini (2009). 
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Documentary Papyri (now integrated in papyri.info!?), which offers a 
searchable full text database of almost all Greek documentary papyri. 
Creating a detailed chronological graph proved too demanding, how- 
ever, which is why the authors settled for an overview per century, while 
expressing the hope that in a not-so-distant future, working with genera- 
tions of 20 or 30 years would be possible.'? 

They did not have to wait long: only a few years later, their wish was 
(partially) granted when Depauw and Van Beek developed their so- 
called ‘weighed dates’ method.'* The principle behind it is simple: each 
text is divided evenly among the total number of years it is assigned to 
(see figures 2a-d). 
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Fig. 2c: TM 27299 — Ap 125-174. Fig. 2d: Total of a-c. 


A document dated to AD 126 thus counts as one text for that year (fig- 
ure 2a), while a text dated to AD 125-129 counts as 0.2 for each year within 


? http://papyri.info. 
Clarysse & Paganini (2009) 71. 
4 Van Beek & Depauw (2013). 
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the range, AD 125, AD 126, AD 127, AD 128 and AD 129 (figure 2b). This 
way, even broadly dated texts can be included in detailed year-by-year 
overviews, without begin overrepresented and thus distorting the results. 
With this method, TM 27299, for example, dated to the middle of the 
second century by the editors, which in TM is converted into AD 125-174, 
represents 0.025 for each year between 125 and 174 (figure 2c). Figure 2d 
then shows the final chronological overview for the three documents. 

This system was invariably text-oriented, as it started from the sources, 
and the dates connected to these texts. It was thus perfectly suited when 
working on the level of attestations of names/people, as is illustrated by 
figure 3, which gives an overview of the attestations of double names in 
Greco-Roman Egypt.! 

Producing weighed dates charts of individuals, which is more accurate 
when studying onomastic and prosopographical phenomena (see above), is 
a very different matter, however. A person can be attested in many different 
texts, each with a different date (range). In TM People, the date assigned to 
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Fig. 3: Chronological distribution of the 8,117 attestations of individuals with 
a double name in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt (set out against the total 
number of attestations of individuals in TM People). 


15 Broux (2015) 103. 
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a person is therefore a concatenation of the starting date of the earliest docu- 
ment he is attested in, and the end date of the latest. Philantinoos-Isidoros,'® 
for example, is attested in two texts dated to AD 157, and one dated to 
AD 171-172. The date range for this person is thus set to AD 157-172. 

The Van Beek-Depauw method could not handle this concatenation of 
texts, which is why, in the same book on double names for which I pro- 
duced figure 3 above, the graph representing the distribution of individu- 
als with a double name was still carried out the ‘traditional’ way, i.e. by 
hand (figure 4).!7 

Moreover, although the Van Beek-Depauw method required no technical, 
i.e. programming, skills, the procedure was nevertheless very laborious. The 
user was required to import and export the data into several FileMaker data- 
bases, as well as manipulate some of the intermediate data in a text editor 
program, to execute subsequent steps before arriving at the final result: 
a year-by-year overview that could then be exported as an Excel file. 
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Fig. 4: Chronological distribution of the 4,465 individuals with a double name 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt (set out againt the total number of individuals 
in TM People). 


16 TM Per 132639=www.trismegistos.org/person/132639. 
17 Broux (2015) 101. 
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3. WEIGHED DATES IMPROVED BY DEPAUW 


It had never occurred to Van Beek and Depauw to treat people in the 
same way as texts, and to take them (and their concatenated dates) as a 
starting point for the division according to a weighed dates method. 
Once the updated TM People database was in place by 2011, however, 
and research on this data set kicked into a higher gear, the demand for a 
weighed dates system for ancient people became pressing.!* 

In 2016, Depauw finally developed a new, simplified, procedure that can 
not only be applied to documents, and attestations in these documents, but 
also to people, who can appear in multiple texts.!? More than six years after 
my manually compiled chart of individuals with a double name (figure 4 
above), I can finally present its detailed weighed dates counterpart (figure 5): 
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Fig. 5: Weighed dates distribution of the 5,377 individuals with a double 
name in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt (set out against the total number of 
individuals in TM People)?? 


18 E.g. Jennes & Depauw (2012) and Depauw & Clarysse (2013) from sheer necessity 
still look at chronological evolutions on the level of attestations rather than of individuals. 

1? The first paper to implement this updated method was Broux & Clarysse (2016). 

20 The diligent reader may have noticed that the number of individuals presented here 
differs from the one in figure 3. Over these past seven years, the corpus of people with a 
double name has inevitably changed: new discoveries are regularly added to TM People, 
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The peaks and lows in this graph of individuals do not differ much 
from the ones in the chart of attestations of individuals (figure 3 above). 
The percentages are just slightly lower: at the height of their success 
(between AD 231 and 290), just over 5% of the population carried a dou- 
ble name. 

I should take a moment to make a methodological note at this point. 
In the weighed dates graphs of double names presented so far (figures 3 
and 5), I have chosen to group the data in intervals of 30 years. This 
way, long-term evolutions stand out more clearly. However, this also 
distorts the raw data to a certain extent, since excessive highs and lows 
are thus obscured. The ‘raw’ data on which figure 5 is based is presented 
in figure 6. 

The peak of more than 15% in AD 264, for example, is the result of a 
long text with in which 49 out of 184 individuals carry a double name.?! 
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Fig. 6: Ungrouped data of the 5,377 individuals with a double name in 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt (set out against the total number of individuals in 
TM People). 


while false readings are eliminated. This new graph reflects the state of TM People on 
March 30, 2018. 
2! TM 31028=www.trismegistos.org/text/31028=Stud. Pal. 20 68 Ro. 
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Depauw's improvement to the weighed dates method also benefits 
other types of data where multiple attestations can refer to a single 
entity, such as place names or literary works (the /liad, for example, 
is preserved on multiple documents written at various stages through- 
out antiquity and later history?). While the initial weighed dates 
method was not publicly available, Trismegistos immediately took 
advantage of Depauw's new system by incorporating it in several of 
its new and reorganized online databases. At present (April 2018), it 
is available for: 


— TM Collections (www.trismegistos.org/coll): a database about the 

present whereabouts of ancient sources in TM; 

— TM Archives (www.trismegistos.org/arch): a database of ancient 

papyrus archives, i.e. groups of texts collected by a person, family, or 

collective in antiquity; 

— TM Places (www.trismegistos.org/geo): a databases of all known 

places of the ancient world, distinguishing between attestations of 

places in, and places as provenance of ancient sources; 

— TM Authors (www.trismegistos.org/authors): a database of ancient 

literary authors and their works; 

— TM Editors (www.trismegistos.org/edit): a database of modern schol- 

ars who have published ancient sources, or who appear in the Bibliog- 

raphie Papyrologique? or the Demotistische Literaturübersicht;”* 

— TM Words (www.trismegistos.org/words): a lexical database of all 
words attested in the Greek papyri. 


Scholars can now create weighed dates of collections, authors, editors, 
words, places, and archives for their own purposes, and can even tweak 
them with filters for other parameters. The online weighed dates graphs 
offer a significant advantage over the ones presented in papers. As men- 
tioned above, for this article (and in others presenting weighed dates 
results) I have opted to group the data into broader intervals to present 
long-term evolutions, thus concealing 'real-time' anomalies. On the 
websites, however, the user can choose to see the raw data, or to apply 
a certain degree of ‘smoothing’. A smoothing of 10 years, for example, 
calculates the average of the five years preceding and the five years 


2 ww.trismegistos.org/authorwork/511. 


w 
3 Available at http://papyri.info/bibliosearch and www.aere-egke.be/BP.htm. 
4 www.trismegistos.org/dl. 
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following each year. Figure 7 shows three different options for the online 
weighed dates graph of the verb Abo: no smoothing, a smoothing of 
10 years, and a smoothing of 30 years. 


Chronological overview of the attestations ? From eighth century BC > to eighth century AD ~ ? 
? 
Applied smoothing: 0 Mode: Absolute 
6.0 
45 
3.0 
15 
0.0 
-600 -300 0 300 600 
Chronological overview of the attestations ? From eighth century BC + to eighth century AD ~ ? 
? 


Applied smoothing: 10 Mode: Absolute + 


1.00 


-600 -300 0 300 600 


Chronological overview of the attestations ? From eighth century BC ~ to eighth century AD > ? 


Applied smoothing: 30 Mode: Absolute + 


0.8 
0.6 
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9p -600 -300 0 300 600 
Fig. 7: Weighed dates of the verb Abo in Greek papyri, without smoothing 
(top), with smoothing of 10 years (middle), with smoothing of 30 years 
(bottom) [source: www.trismegistos.org/words]. 
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Despite Depauw's improvements to the weighed dates method, several 
caveats remain when trying to chart chronological evolutions of names. 
These are related to shortcomings of our sources, of TM People, and of 
the weighed dates method. 

Since names were generally given at birth and thus reflect social, cul- 
tural, religious, and political motives of the parents (slaves form an excep- 
tion to this rule, of course), ideally we should use this date when charting 
their popularity. Unfortunately, birth records from antiquity are extremely 
rare.” In some contexts, people did tend to mention their age,”° which can 
be used to calculate their birth date, but again this only applies to a minor- 
ity. Moreover, these data have not yet been collected systematically in TM 
People and can thus not be used for this purpose. The date of the texts 
these people are mentioned in are therefore used as a proxy. Most people 
are already of a certain age once they start appearing in our sources, so, 
inevitably, there is some ‘delay’ when creating chronological charts. This 
is, regrettably, an issue that can never be fully solved. 

Related to this, is the role a name plays in the identification cluster. In 
the data set of double names, for example, 16% of the people bearing one 
are only attested as genealogical identifiers, never as the subject of their 
own identification cluster. However, they are assigned the same date as 
their (grand)son or (grand)daughter, i.e. the date of the text in which the 
identification cluster of their offspring appears. This distorts the results of 
the chronological survey even further. If the name Philiskos is attested as 
a papponymic in AD 289, this does not mean that name was still actively 
used for this person at that time. He was, in fact, born much earlier, and 
his name thus reflects an onomastic preference of several decades before. 

To limit this distortion, a new date range has been calculated for those 
individuals that appear only as genealogical identifiers, and never as a 
subject of an identification cluster. For this, I have started from Bagnall 
and Friers’s calculations, making a distinction between men and wom- 
en.” Taking 37 as the median age of paternity and 25 as the median age 
of maternity, the following adjustments can be made (table 1). 


25 Sánchez-Moreno Ellart (2010). 

26 Depauw (2014). 

27 Bagnall & Prier (1994) 136-137 (for women) and 146 (for men). Such a high 
median is consistent with data from European countries at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury: Willführ & Klüsner (2016). 
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Table 1 — Date adjustments for genealogical identifiers (identifiers between 
square brackets are so far not attested in TM People) 


Paternal line Maternal line 
IDcluster role Adjustment IDcluster role Adjustment 
father -37 mother -25 
grandfather 74 maternal grandfather —62 
great-grandfather -111 great-grandfather —99 
[great-grandmother —99] [great-grandmother —87] 
grandmother —62 maternal grandmother -50 
great-grandfather —99 great-grandfather -87 
[great-grandmother —87] [great-grandmother -75] 


Correcting the dates of the patronymics, metronymics and papponym- 
ics in the data set of double names results in the following graph (fig- 
ure 8): 
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Fig. 8: Weighed dates of the 5,377 individuals with a double name, 
with adjusted dates for genealogical identifiers (set out against the total 
number of individuals in TM People [n = 487,468]). 
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As with the previous charts regarding double names, the number of 
individuals carrying one is set out against the total population recorded 
in TM People. For this graph, I have therefore not only calculated new 
date ranges for the genealogical identifiers with a double name, but for 
all genealogical identifiers in TM People. At the time of writing (April 
2018), TM People contains 498,647 attestations of individuals: 420,597 
attestations of men, 52,699 attestations of women, and 25,345 whose 
gender is unknown. The cluster role has not been tagged for all these 
attestations, however, especially in the early stages of TM People, when 
entries were added manually. The 11,179 records were this field is empty 
(9,328 male attestations, 1,401 female, and 450 unknowns) have there- 
fore not been taken into consideration for this graph. 

The grey line shows the original weighed dates of double names as 
presented in figure 5; the green line shows the corrected version. The 
overall differences are subtle. However, it is significant that the height 
of their success is concentrated in the first half of the third century AD 
only. With the adjusted dates, double names already decline rapidly 
from the 260s onwards, dropping from 5.3% to 4.5% by Ap 290, in con- 
trast to the results of Depauw's weighed dates method, where their num- 
ber remained stable around 5.1% until the last decade of the century. 

As I have argued elsewhere,” one of the main purposes of double 
names, which were used primarily by the metropolitan elite in the Roman 
period, was to differentiate themselves from the bulk of unprivileged 
Egyptians. Legally, they had the same status, yet they enjoyed partial tax 
exemption and access to prestigious magistracies, and the social distance 
was probably very tangible. It is therefore no coincidence that these dou- 
ble names become most popular after AD 212, when even the ‘lowest’ 
Egyptian receives Roman citizenship, regardless of his social status. The 
effect of this measure wore out quickly, however, causing onomastic 
habits to evolve along with changing socio-legal realities. 

Finally, to give an idea of the chronological spread of the data in TM 
People, figures 9 and 10 present two weighed dates graphs of all the 
individuals recorded in the database: the top chart without date adjust- 
ments (i.e. Depauw’s method), the bottom chart with the corrected date 
ranges for genealogical identifiers. 


28 Broux 2015. 
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Fig. 10: Weighed dates of TM People, new date range 
(355,878 individuals). 


2 The number of individuals in this graph is lower than in figure 9, since I have left 
those people of whom their role in the identification cluster is unknown. 
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Since these graphs present absolute numbers, it is not surprising that 
they more or less follow the same chronological distribution as the 
sources they are attested in.” Overall, the Roman period is better docu- 
mented than the Ptolemaic period, and regarding the former, the second 
century AD yielded the majority of the source material. 

The difference between the two methods is most tangible when look- 
ing at the years AD 171-175. The well-known tax rolls of Karanis,*! con- 
sisting of four long texts documenting different types of money taxes for 
said period, record over 4,300 individuals, each with an identification 
cluster including at least a patronymic, and often also a metronymic and 
a papponymic. In total, 9,894 people are recorded in TM People from 
these lists. With Depauw's method (figure 9), these 9,894 individuals 
are all dated to one of the five years in this period, resulting in excep- 
tionally high peaks in AD 172 (3,565 individuals), AD 173 (4,041 indi- 
viduals) and especially AD 175 (4,730 individuals). Numbers are so high 
in these years compared to preceding decades, that even the trendline 
with a moving average of 30 years shows a sudden leap at this time. 

When adjusting the date of the genealogical identifiers, however, the 
data in this short period changes dramatically (figure 10). There is still a 
peak, but it is much less pronounced: AD 173 becomes the best attested 
year, with ‘only’ 2,293 individuals, which lies much closer to other sec- 
ond century results, such as 1,920 individuals in AD 138, or 1,749 in 
AD 150. The numbers for these years are higher than in figure 9, since 
the dates of the many patronymics, metronymics and papponymics in 
the tax rolls have been moved up. 


I conclude with three notes: 


(1) The adjustments introduced to the weighed dates system for people 
do not solve all problems regarding the dating of ancient individu- 
als. The fact that we do not know the birth date for the majority of 
the population entails that any survey of the popularity of names 
will always be an approximation. The refined weighed dates method 
presented here aims to minimalize distortions on the level of genea- 
logical identifiers, but is, inevitably, just a rough average. Moreo- 
ver, it does not include corrections for the age of those people who 
are attested as subjects of an identification cluster. It should therefore 


30 Van Beek & Depauw (2013) 102. 
31 www.trismegistos.org/archive/63. 
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be kept in mind that with onomastic charts such as the ones pre- 
sented here (including those developed before the introduction of 
the weighed dates method), there will always be some form of 
‘delay’ in the popularity they represent. 

(2) The data set of double names used for this paper can be downloaded 
at www.trismegistos.org/tmcorpusdata/11. For each individual with 
a double name, it contains: a) the TM Per ID; b) the original date 
presented in TM People (i.e. a concatenation of the dates of all texts 
a person appears in); c) the adjusted date range calculated according 
to the adjustments presented above in table 1. 

(3) The recalibrated date ranges are not yet available to the public: they 
will be implemented once the online TM People database (currently 
www.trismegistos.org/ref) is updated to the same format as the ones 
mentioned above in $3, which will hopefully take place in the not- 
so-distant future. 


KU Leuven Yanne BROUX 
yanne.broux@kuleuven.be 
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DISPLAY OF ERUDITION IN THE PERIPHERY OF 
THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD: THE EXAMPLE OF P. DAVID 14 


Abstract: The present article offers a philological analysis of P. David 
14, a private letter dated to the second century AD. This letter is of 
particular interest because of the vocabulary as well as the rhetorical 
and stylistic devices used, the majority of which are literary and philo- 
sophical. The analysis of the text consists of locating motifs and lin- 
guistic elements pointing to literary works. The elaboration of style 
and the density of literary loans along with other linguistic properties 
indicate that the text was written by a local scholar, who consciously 
displays his familiarity with literature. The style of the letter reflects 
the spirit of the Second Sophistic. 


This article focuses on the literary references found in P. David 14, 
a Greek private request letter written in the Imperial period. The letter in 
question constitutes a special case in private correspondence on papyrus 
because of the vocabulary chosen by the sender, as well as the rhetorical 
and stylistic devices he uses. The style of the letter is characterised by 
words, phrases and ideas rarely attested or not yet attested in the papyri, 
which lend the text a literary and philosophical tone. 

The letter begins with the usual greetings and ends with the usual 
wishes. The main part (ll. 3-32) is divided into three sections: Il. 3-17 
deal with the definition of true friendship; 11. 17-28 refer to the troubles 
the sender is experiencing; in ll. 28-32 the sender requests assistance in 
an indirect manner. 

The first nine lines of the text were published by M. Kim as P. Stras. 
IV 169 and the remainder by O. Krüger as P. Ross. Georg. II 43. A new 
edition of the text as a whole, accompanied by a detailed commentary, 
has been offered by J. Schwarz in P. David 14. 

In his detailed analysis of the palaeographical features of the papyrus, 
Schwarz argues that the script points mainly to the style of the literary 
papyri from Oxyrhynchos, dated to the second or third century AD, 
although he believes that the text in fact dates from the second century.! 

In terms of palaeography, the text could indeed be dated to the second 
century, although the third century (esp. the first half) should not be ruled 


! Kim dates the text also to the second century, whereas Krüger dates it to the second 
or third century. Clarysse (2008) 148 (with n. 18) suggests dating it to the third rather 
than to the second century on palaeographical grounds. 
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out. P. Oxy. LXXXI 5263 (second cent. AD)? P. Oxy. VIII 1092 (late sec- 
ond-early third cent. AD);? P. Oxy. LXXV 5026 (second-third cent. AD);* 
P. Oxy. XXVII 2458 (third cent. AD);? P. Oxy. LXXXII 5299 (third cent. 
AD); P. Oxy. LXXXI 5271 (third cent. AD); P. Flor. II 108 (third cent. 
AD), all copies of literary texts, offer parallels to the script; so do BGU V 
1210 (after AD 149; see HGV) preserving a part of the Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos, and P. Flor. II 259 (AD 249-268; see HGV),!° a private letter 
which is also written in a fluent hand resembling a literary hand.!! 
Krüger speaks of the ‘literary ambitions’ of the sender," a certain Dios. 
Schwarz also points out that Dios was a cultivated man. He bases his 
remark not only on the style of handwriting, but also on the use of iota 
adscript, of spirits and apostrophe indicating that the sender was a profes- 
sional involved in copying literary texts." In addition, Schwarz argues that 
the sender was familiar with the language of literature as well as the offi- 
cial language of the administration. However, he does not mention more 
than a very few possible loans from literature and does not bring to the 
fore all the literary properties and the intertextual context of the letter. In 
the present contribution, I aim to take further steps in considering these 
aspects of the text. In doing so, I will offer a thorough philological analy- 
sis and locate motifs, phrases, and single words echoing literary works 
with which the sender was obviously familiar. I will thus attempt to show 


2 Photo available at http://163.1.169.40/cgi-bin/library ? e2q-000-00---0POxy --00-0-0- 
-Oprompt-10---4------0- 1]--1-en-50---20-about-5263--0003 1-001-0-OutfZz-8-00&a=d&c= 
POxy&cl=search&d=HASH01d63670bfa0e8770d64 1 ccb. 

3 Photo available in Johnson (2004) pl. 3. 

4 Photo available at http://163.1.169.40/cgi-bin/library ?e=q-000-00---0POxy--00-0-0- 
-Oprompt- 10---4------0- 1]--1-en-50---20-about-5026--0003 1-001-0-OutfZz-8-00&a=d&c= 
POxy &cl=search&d=HASH210b63aa7bdaa3d48 1 812. 

5 Photo available in GMAW 32. 

° Photo available at http://163.1.169.40/cgi-bin/library ? e2q-000-00---0POxy --00-0-0- 
-Oprompt- 10---4------0- 1]--1-en-50---20-about-5299--0003 1-001-0-OutfZz-8-00&a=d&c= 
POxy&cl-search&d-HASHO9116f188f1be743bb079f7. 

7 Photo available at http://163.1.169.40/cgi-bin/library ? e2q-000-00---0POxy --00-0-0- 
-Oprompt-10---4------0- 1]--1-en-50---20-about-527 1--0003 1-001-0-OutfZz-8-00&a=d&c= 
POxy&cl=search&d=HASHb2b737d111f156556215al. 

* Photo available in GLH 22a. 

? Photo available in Seider (1967) 37; see also HGV. 

10 Photo available in GLH 22d. 

11 Cf. GLH, op. cit. 

12 See introduction. 

13 For a similar case in private papyrus epistolography of the same era, see P. Oxy. 
LV 3812 (end of third cent. Ab; see HGV), the author of which also used diacritic signs. 

4 See especially the introduction, p. 116-117, and the commentary, p. 121. 
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how the interest in the archaic and classical literary production during the 
second and third century AD, a period marked by the Second Sophistic, is 
reflected in this letter, which, despite the practical goals it serves (request- 
ing), has a distinct literary character. 

The transcription offered in the most recent edition of the text is accu- 
rate. In terms of textual criticism, I would like to make only three remarks. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


In ll. 14-15, both Krüger (P. Ross. Georg. II 43.7-8) and Schwarz 
suggest the restoration àxolAavoc[Ótepov]. However, this form 
seems to be a ghost word attested neither in the papyri nor in litera- 
ture. The length of the lacuna indicates that the adjective is not in 
the positive degree. Therefore, I would rather suggest the supple- 
ment érolkavot{ikbtepov], the comparative of AnoAavoTtıKög, 
which is attested, although very rarely; cf., e.g., Athen. Deipn. 3.34: 
ÄNOAALSTIKDOTEPAL AL TG TOPPÜPUG HKOVEG. 

In his commentary, Schwarz suggests the restoration of the lacuna in 
1. 21 with an adverb ending in -kiç, although he does not include the 
x of the ending in the transcription. So far there are no papyrological 
attestations for the EECH "adverb of frequency preceding the 
genitive thc ñu£épacç”. However, there are many literary parallels; cf., 

e.g., Aristoph. Equit. 250: xai yap obroç Åv ravobpyoc TOAAUKIG 
ing Nuépac; Aristot. Hist. anim. 567a.6: “Aye 6& nepi óoógkacaia 
övra tà TEKva eig THY BGAaTTAV NOAAEKIC THS finépac; Plut. Sulla 
36.3: MOAAAKIC THC f]uépag eig Loop Eveßaıvev EKKAKC@v TO oópo; 
Gal. De compositione medicamentorum per genera libri vii, vol. 13.686: 
Kai dig Kai Tpig tijg fjuépag rointéov toOto. In my opinion, the 
reading of « c before 1 is very probable; thus, a possible restoration is 
use of the emphatic «ai cf. the last of the aforementioned dee 
as well as Phal. Epist. 106.1: &yo uèv yàp Kai dic kai Tpig àógtag 
TOÙG avtods TOV &movAsevoóvtov NELIWOQ. 

I propose the reading O[o]póBou in |. 23, since there are small 
traces of 0, p and v around the lacuna. 


In what follows, I cite the transcription offered by Schwarz (with 
BL VI 73), in which I include the two aforementioned suggestions: 


Aiog Edtuyiônt tot tipo ta- 

TOL Xalpeıv. 

Entotaoal StL OÙ 1 AÓyov ai Qt- 
Ata ógikvovrat GAAG dv Epyov 


+ © EA — 
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5 Kai närıorla] ñ npög GAANAOUS Q1- 
6 Aila paveplü] &ottv Aupoiv xai 

7  [n]Asgtotoig àvOponots f] Ov £pyov. 
8 Kai abtn yg [algıöroylög] Zoe xai 
9 [0]sopu)Anç x[o]i anacıv àvOponotg 
10 [€]zatvetn, Art af TODS cvvi]ügtg 

11 atu ànokotéotnosv DOTE Ql- 

12 Astodaı D" GAANAwV: ObdSEV yàp 

13 peiGóv Eotıv oddé Épüouiov 

14 o6 nulep@]tatov obdé Ano- 

15 Aavotlıratspöv] otv ñ ñ tow- 

16 adrn oliig Ev x] àvOpon[t]vot 

17 Die. [Ey® ulev ôn ài Bplay]é@v 

18 Aóyo[v Epa] cot xà péx[pt] vOv. 

19 yivo[okeiv] dé oe pooA[op]at 

20 An où[note Hk]ynoa npög olè] ypà- 
22 wc oióv T’ Eotıv éntoxéAX ew. 

23 &yevöunv yàp ëv 0[o]pópoic Toà- 
24 Xoig od oùk Av coi []oAumoouu 
25 added Aéyeiv [Ülva un drönwg 

26 öflılnynoolnlaı. olua 86 oe dkn- 
27 xlol&vor: eig yap nA[st]oxoug &Sitn- 
28 Aa] tadta HAGE. Kav [6] eds £0£Am, 
29 vilk]nv dia oè 8boet [u]ov, drook1ôvé- 
30 cag Tv ren ÊLÈ Tapaytv oé 

31 te [p]vAGE[a]c pot xoi Gyayav eig 
32 TMV TPOOPLAEOTÜTNV oov tóv. 

33 éppOc0(aí) oe £Üyop(aU, piAtate. 
34 Dauevo(O) tc. 


verso 
35 [- - -]Aoyt@t ano Atov. 


1-2. tyntotdltar l. mueren 29. cob 


Translation: 


Dios to Eutichides, my most honoured, greetings. You know for cer- 
tain that friendships are not shown by words but by actions; and, 
above all, mutual friendship is manifested to both friends and to most 
people when it is expressed by actions. It is indeed this kind of friend- 
ship which is worthy of mention, dear to God, and praised by all, 
because it certainly puts friends in a state of loving each other. For 
there is nothing more majestic, nor more pleasant, nor gentler, nor 
more enjoyable in human life than a friendship like this. I will present 
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to you in brief what has happened until now as I see it. I want you to 
know that I have never hesitated to write to you as many times per 
day as it was possible to send a message. For I was in a state of great 
tumult of which I wouldn't dare to speak, in order not to risk reporting 
anything absurd. Besides, I guess that you have heard about it; 
because it is already old news for most people. And, if God wills, he 
will give me victory through you by dispelling the agitation that sur- 
rounds me, and by protecting you and leading you back to your most 
beloved home city. I wish you good health, my most honoured friend. 


I “IN TRUE FRIENDSHIP, ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS” 
(H. 3-17: Eniotaoaı ó... £v "lo ávOpon[t]vot Bior) 


At the beginning of the letter, Dios argues that true friendship 1s shown 
by means of actions and not just words. This kind of friendship is praised 
by both God and people, since it creates real bonds between well- 
acquainted persons. It is certainly not the first time that a private papyrus 
letter deals with the topic of friendship. In addition, a large part of the 
request papyrus letters are addressed to the senders' friends, who in fact 
ask the recipients to prove their concern in practice by satisfying the 
request submitted. What differentiates this letter from all preceding cases 
is that the topic of friendship is approached in ‘philosophical’ terms. In 
his commentary, Schwarz argues that the sententious style of these lines 
reminds us of the Ilepi &punveiag of Demetrios and epistolary hand- 
books or collections of maxims.! This passage, structured on the antith- 
esis between words and actions (614 AOyav — ðr’ £pyov), echoes a well- 
attested motif in literature, cf., e.g., Plato Menex. 244a2: Kai tobtov 


15 Schwarz offers the example of P. Merton I 12.8-9 (AD 59; see BL VIII 207 and 
HGV); nice examples are also offered, for instance, by P. Oslo II 60.8-10 (second cent. 
AD) and P. Münch. III 127.4-6, 21-24 (fourth cent. AD). For friendship in papyrus letters, 
see also Koskenniemi (1956) 115-127. 

16 See p. 120 with n. 18. Similar definitions and praises of true friendship are well 
attested in literature; cf., for instance, Aristotle's treatise in Eth. Nic. (1155a3-1159b24); 
cf. also, among others, Xen. Hell. 7.1.2: ’Ereinep, à üvöpes AOnvaiou åyaðòv piv 
čõotev eivai Aakedauovious piaovs noLeiodon, SoKei pot xpfjvat todto OKoneiv, 
OTs f| pria STL TAEioTOV xpóvov ovnuevet, Xen. Hiero 3.3: où uev On AEANVEV OSE 
TUG MOAEIG OTL ñ pria péyiotov dya0óv «kai» fjótotov àvOpónoic Zort: Plut. Quo- 
modo adulator ab amico internoscatur (48e-74e) 51A-B.12: “Ott uévtot ye mávtov 
fjótotóv Éotiv fj pia kai ObSEV Ao pov edppaiver. Therefore, one could see 
influences not only of collections of maxims but also from longer literary texts containing 
aphorisms related to friendship. 
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Gnávtov OLdEV GAL’ atuov ñ fj TO Övrı Ovyyéveta, piatav PéBatov 
Kai ôuópvàov où Aóyo GAA’ Épyo napgyopuévn; Ps.-Aristot. Magn. 
mor. 1.31.1: Pia 6’ Eotiv ugoótng KoAUKEtas Kal £y0pac, Eotiv Aë 
nepi npóGeig Kai Aóyouc; Schol. in Aristot. Eth. Nic. (scholia e cod. 
Paris. gr. 1854) 1128A, 3: f| u&v quaia nepi Aöyovg Kai TPÜÉELS tàs 
Ka xà TOV Blov, TO ypetmdec Seixvbet; Luc. Toxaris vel amicitia 9: 60 
yàp sn Asınousda Ev toig nepi ptÀ (oc Aóyotc, TOOODTOV £v toig £pyotg 
adths nàsovektoðuev; Cass. Dio Hist. Rom. 68.17.3: f| piia £pyoig 
Kal OÙ AÓyoic KPIVETOL. 

In what follows, I will try to show that apart from the motif ‘words 
vs. actions', many of the linguistic choices of the sender have a literary 
character and others give the text the style of a philosophical treatise. 


3-4 — ai gılAiaı eikvovtar: P. David 14 offers only the third papyrologi- 
cal attestation of the nominative of the noun quía in the plural." The 
use of the plural, however, is well attested in literary texts, when, for 
instance, the author refers to friendship in general terms; cf. Plato Lys. 
220b: gidov 8& TH dvrı KivdSvvevet &keivo abtó siva, eig 6 nüoat 
adtat ai Aeyóusvat pıàiar teAsvt@otv; Xen. Hiero 3.7: PeBarotatar 
u£v yàp ônrov 8okobot piaiar eivat yovedot npóc naldag Kai mool 
TPOG yovéag Kal dógAqoicg TPdG GdEAMods Kal yovoiSi npòs Gvdpac 
Kai Etaipoig rpoç Etaipovc; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6.7.1: ioyvpai Kai 
ASLAALTOL TEPUKAGL cuykepávvuo0at nociv GVvOpaTots piar; Luc. 
Calumniae non temere credendum 1: nodXai òè Kal qiA(at OVVEKÖNNCAV 
Kal ópkot ovvexyvOnoav Dro ng Kata tàs StaBoAdc mi0avótntoc. 
Thus, the use of the plural seems to constitute a conscious choice of the 
sender adding to the ‘philosophical’ and literary character of his text. 


4 and 7 — 61’ épyov: This phrase, denoting the manner (here of the man- 
ifestation of friendship) does not occur elsewhere in the papyri but is 
attested in literature; cf., e.g., Aesop. Fab. 22, version 1, 15: 6 puó00c 
TpOG EKElvovg tobc AVOpwmMOvG TOÙS xypnotiàü HEV ETAyYEAAOLEVOUG 
dua Aóyov, bu’ Epyov dé pada Sp@vtacs; Sept. Mach. iv 5.38: tov d& 
Zum Dën ing eboeßeiag Aoyıou@v oÙte AOyoIc 6onóosic OTE ðv 
Épyov; Plut. De Alexandri magni fortuna aut virtute 331F: &ote 


17 The other two attestations are offered by P. Ammon I 3 col. 6.2 (perhaps after 
AD 324; see BL XIII), an unusually long and sentimental private letter: kai àógAqikai 
ouia], and by P. Münch. I 127.23-24 (fourth cent. AD): & (1. ai) pusio (I. pu) (ou) 
tovadtat | paivevtat (l. paivovtat) (cf. n. 5). 
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TOAAGKIC Oto pvnpovgebov Aéyetv “ei un AAééavôpos nv, 
Aoyévns ðv Munv,” tovtéotiv “Aoyoovunv Gv nepi Aóyoug, ei HI 
du Épyov épaiocopouv’; Gal. De meth. medendi libri xiv 10.683: 
tadta yò navta Ov Épyov anideredpevoc šo’ oig, ç oio0g, 
TAPUSOTONOLOG UNO TOV &nratvobvtov ñ q0ovobvtov éKANONV. 


5-6 — 4 npóc GAdniove gılå[i]a pavep[a] Eotıv: The text offers one of the 
two attestations of this phrase in the papyri.'? Given that there are con- 
siderably more literary parallels than papyrological ones, these attesta- 
tions can be regarded as loans from literature; cf., e.g., Isocr. Evag. 57: 
Kai TOD ney&doug Tis £bepysotag xai TIS piùiac TG npög dAANAoUG; 
Xen. Hell. 6.3.11: Anito náv petpiovs Ev TH npóc GAANAOvS Qu) tg 
čosoðo; Hyper. Epit. 13: oipar 8ë Kai «tobc» tiv mpdc GAANAOVCS 
puiav ro Gu PeBarotata évôstéauévovs; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
3.29.4: op Zero pépoiog fiiv ñ rpoc GAANAOvS pukito; Ael. Arist. 
Tlepi ópovotag tais mOAEow 531: Kai kað’ Eavınv Exdorn NOAEL 
eyékov dyadav À xpóc love pihia Kai ôuóvora.!? 


6-7 — áugoiv Kai [n]Asíavoig àvÜpconoic: The text offers the earliest 
attestation for the use of the dualis àjipoiv in the papyri and the only one 
occurring in a papyrus letter. As Schwarz has already remarked,” 
äupoiv is presumably a literary loan. In my opinion this is confirmed by 
passages such as Eur. Iph. Taur. 1369: àn’ Gu@oiv toiv veavioıv and 
Plut. Cimon 5.1: oùte yàp TOA MiAtıadov Agwtópevoc, OÙTE OUVÉGEL 
Osg[uotoKkA ovg, SIKALOTEPOSG AUYOLV ÖuoAoyeitaı YEVÉGO NL. 

Moreover, our text contains the only attestation of the superlative 
nÀ£iotoc specifying the noun ávO0ponoc. In all likelihood, this phrase also 
indicates the influence of literature; cf., e.g., Plut. Quomodo adulator ab 
amico internoscatur 52F: GANG nAsiototg OMANOAVTES Gv0pomotç kai 
nÓAsoi Kai Biois TO npoofikov T|0oc abtois navtaxod Kai otoù Kai 
iait Kai Aóyo Kai Bim dte@bAaTtov; Schol. rec. in Aeschyl., sch. ad 
Prom. 346: où 0£Xouu Gv Atav nàsiotois àvO0pomnoic rmuovúc. 


18 The second attestation is found in the much later papyrus P. Cair. Masp. III 67295 
page 3.28-30 (late sixth cent. AD), a text belonging to Dioscorus archive, which also 
includes literary elements: &rio[rv]ápevog 6& | K(ai) nenetouévos ükpipog > où péypt 
ypaynarov K(ai) Aó[ylov ñ npög | GAANAOvS piia, GAA’ Ópüg sidévar TH uà 
&vOvunnlarla. 

1? For a similar passage, cf. also P. Stras. IV 169, note to 1. 6. 

20 See commentary, p. 120 with n. 18. 
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8-10 — [a]&ió2oy[og] ... [OJeopılns k[aj ... [é]naivety: This passage 
contains a polysyndeton. The adjectives used in succession denote the 
properties of true friendship, i.e. that expressed by actions (ñ du’ £pyov 
QU. ia). This is the only case in the papyri where d&16Xoyog (“worthy of 
mention, remarkable”; for persons: “of note, important?!) is used to 
specify a noun which does not denote a person. This seems to be yet 
another case of the influence of literature; cf. Gal. De usu partium 
vol. 4.357 Kühn: návtov Eotiv à&tóXoyog f| xpeta; Ael. Arist. (?), 
IIpog Aent. Grën atedrsiag 64 Jebb: br’ oùddemüs GEloAdyov 
npogáosog Todt’? dàonptijo0ot. Similarly, Geo nc, which always 
occurs in the papyri in the superlative as a honorific title for persons, is 
used here as a specification of an abstract word. 

Finally, the adjective énaivetdéc, a hapax legomenon in the non-literary 
papyri, is well attested in literature as a specification of abstract nouns; cf., 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1109b: f| néon čis £v nào énaivety; Aristot., Eth. 
Nic. 1248b: aï te npügsıg eioiv éxaivetai xai 000 ÉTOLVETÉ, ÔLKOLOGUVN] 
Kai or Kai ai mpdéeic, kai oi ooopovegg: Enawvern yàp Kai f| 
SOPPOODVN. GAA’ ody Grieg éEmatvetov; Ps.-Plato Defin. 411d: àpeti 
táo f] Beier: Sc Hvntod Gov Kad’ abcr]v naveth. 

All three adjectives, therefore, show influences of literature. 


10-11 — go ön cob ovvideıs abty anoxatéotyaev: This is the only case 
so far where the adjective ovvnOng is used as a noun in the non-literary 
papyri. In literature, ovvi0eig can be used in the sense of “friends, 
intimates"?? cf., e.g., Diod. Sic. Bibl. hist. 19.47.1: ij0powcav tobg 
zÀAavouévoug TOV Eduevods te Kai ITi0ovos coviüov. The word is 
often coordinated with the noun gidot; cf. Plut. Eumen. 1.4: une 6° 
fjonep oi uáA16ta. pidor Kai ovvndeıg &vóyyavev; Plut. Lyc. 11.3: kai 
TpOc TOÙS covrjÜügic Kal MiAoUG EAEYEV OG où okAnpóc oó ab0óóng 
ô Avkobpyoc; Plut. Pyrrh. 12.10: tobg AdrsEavdpov oüoug kai 
cvovijeis Groote) Maksóovíac. 

Schwarz considers droKat&otnoev as an influence of the official lan- 
guage because of its use in official texts in the sense of 'restitutio in 
integrum’ in the early second century AD.” However, ànokaðiotny is 


?! See LSJ? s.v. 

2 See LSJ? s.v. 

23 Schwarz mentions P. Amh. II 64.7 (after AD 107; see HGV) as proof for this remark 
(see introduction, p. 118). 
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also attested in this period in non-official texts,” so I would not neces- 
sarily consider its use as an influence of the administrative language. 
Furthermore, the personification of @1Aia functioning as the subject of 
änokatéotnoev could be considered as an indication of literary influ- 
ence; for parallel structures, in which @1Aia is the subject of a similar 
verb, cf. Thuc. 5.95: où yàp tocodtov uàs PAänteı f| £y0pa. Dun 
ócov fj puia LÈv åoðevsiac; Plut. Caes. 13.5: ñ Kaíoapog xai 
Tlounniov ôtapopà tovs éu@vAtovg ÜTELpyÜGATO moAépouc, GAAG 
uaAAov fj otia; Plut. De amic. mult. 97B: GAL’ À pihia OTÜOGULÔV TL 
Cntei xai BéBarov ñ0oc xai åuetántotov Ev ð Xopa Kai ovvnOsia. 
Given that the meaning of àrokaxéotrnosv here does not seem to fit any 
of the known meanings of änokadiornui? we seem to be faced with a 
rather unsuccessful choice of verb. 


11-12 — ote gilAcia0ai bn’ GAAjA@y: The combination of a verb denot- 
ing ‘love’ like qUA£o, @yandw or £póo with the prepositional phrase br’ 
GAANAV is attested so far only in literary texts with the exception of the 
present text?°: Plato Lys. 215a: tà ù totoOto næs Av bn’ GAAAOV 
Aayanndein, unõsuiav Exikovptav GAANAOts Exovta; Xen. Symp. 9.6: 
Kai tob napóvtac ÜTAVTAS ovvopdoa üv T] MV tov nalda Kai TV 
maida bn’ GAANAwV @usto0ou cf. also Plut. Sept. sap. conv. 148B: 
TPOG QiA(av Kai dyànnot GAXnAov. 


12-17 — ovdév yap weilov ... Epdowov | ... ulepæ]tatov 

anollavor/ırarepov] ... Ev zi àvOpcon[i] vox piwi: Similar to Il. 8-10, 
this passage contains a polysyndeton. The successive adjectives specify 
again the friendship expressed by actions (rotat points to this kind of 
friendship mentioned afore in the text). Of these adjectives épéoutoc 
and the superlative nulep@]tatog are very rare in the papyri, whereas 


24 Cf, for instance, the following passages coming from private letters: O. Did. 406.9- 
11 (before? ca. AD 115-140): ñv áv tic dBpion nói goi änokatacothlosıg; PSI XIV 
1414.13-15 (second cent. AD?): é&v dé TL npooavaAóonc | ànavgzA00v obv Ozoig 
ånolgataotńoo oot; P. Oxy. VI 929.14-20 (late second-third cent. AD): kai obv tovlt@ 
ara ó0pora navita, c eivai mì tò adtd | àápi0uQ ££, GnoKatactiloai pot sic 
’O&vpvyxeimmv | ë& ðv Eoyov tu npokeilneva navra; P. Oxy. LXXVI 5113.4-6 (third 
cent. AD): Kai yap | £yo ro IIoAtei Zapanıdı Sti Eppolu&vov INOKATEOTNOE os. 

25 “Re-establish, restore, reinstate, restore, return, restituere in integrum, cure; pay 
what is due; hand over, deliver"; see LSJ?, s.v. 

26 The later P. Fay. 135.8-11 (fourth cent. AD) though offers a kind of close parallel: 
GAG Emlonobducov nAnp@cat | (vo fj ria dtanivn (I. àwpetvn) ner’ AAA ov. 
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ümoAavotóc or ATOAAVOTIKOS are hapax legomena in the papyrological 
data. The passage echoes again the literary influences of the sender; 
cf. Plut. Amatorius 748d: npög &xeivo tò épáojuov GANnPH> Kai 
HAKAPIOV Kai oov ünacı Kal dyarntôv. It should be noted that the 
succession of adjectives in different degrees (comparative — positive — 
superlative — comparative) constitutes a sort of anakolouthon; the effort 
of the scribe to express himself in a ‘literary’ style is not completely 
successful here.” 

The phrase ëv 10, àvOpomivo, Bio, not attested elsewhere in the 
papyri,” gives the passage a ‘philosophical’ tone; cf. Plato Respubl. 
10.612a: viv 8& tà ëv «à AvOponivo Bio náðn te xai dën, óc &yonaoı, 
EnLEIKOG adıng SrednAvPapev; Marc. Aur. Ta eig &avtóv 3.6.1: Ei 
LEV KpEittov ebdpioKetc £v TO àvOponíivo Bio ówatooovnc, å&Anbeias, 
oo0Qpootvnc, AVöpelag KTA. 


Il. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
(Il. 17-28: [£yó p]&v ën ... tadta Oe) 


In this part of the letter, Dios moves from the general to the specific. He 
stops philosophising about friendship and refers implicitly to his per- 
sonal problems, which cause him a great deal of uneasiness. Although 
these lines lack the ‘philosophical’ tone of the previous ones, they are 
also written in a literary style. 


17-18 — [éy@ uJàv ón ... ta uéy[pi] vOv: The present text offers the earli- 
est attestation of the prepositional phrase 610 Bpayé@v (i.e. Aóyov) in 
the papyri. Moreoever, this is the only papyrological attestation of the 
extended version of this phrase (61a Bpaoyéov Aóyov), and the only 
attestation for its combination with the future of Àéyo.2? The occurrence 


27 Cf. Krüger's remark (introduction). 

28 In general, the collocation &vOponıvog Bios is attested only once as a restored phrase; 
see BGU VI 1250.10-11 (second cent. BC): tod &vOpal[zivov Biov cetouévo]v ÓXov. 

29 The rest of the attestations including Gu Bp[ax]é@v followed by future tense occur 
in texts belonging to different text types, which are dated exclusively to the third century 
AD: P. Stras. 141 (= P. Lips. 132 = M. Chr. 93).8 (ca. AD 250): 610 Bpaxéov og 016650; 
P. Diog. 18.7 (duplicate of P. Harr. 1 68; AD 225): tò d& npäyua Su Bpaxéov mé: SB 
HI 7205.5-6 with BL IL2 131 and BOEP 4.1 (3.12.2014), p. 5 (ca. AD 291-292; see 
HGV): ta òè xav uè op Bpayéov ooi napaO0noolu[oi]; SB XVIII 13932 (= P. Oxy. 
XXII 2343).12 (AD 287): ói]à Bpaxéov àkovoOt|vot. 
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of this phrase here could be attributed to the influence of literary texts, 
where Aóyov is nearly always omitted; cf., e.g., Aeschin. Orat. in Timarch. 
109: taùt’ põ dia Bpay&ov; Luc. Anach. 21: GAAG Kai Tadta Epa du 
Bpaxéov. 


23-24 — Eyevöumv yap Ev [Oop] Pois noAlAois: Oöpußog usually denotes 
public disturbance or agitation when used in the papyri." Neverthe- 
less, there are papyrological attestations of 0opoB£o / -opar denoting 
internal uneasiness.?! In literature, the substantive can denote psycho- 
logical turbulence as is the case with the present passage, which indi- 
cates that this is also a literary loan; cf. Plut. Demetr., 38.4: àtaëia 
Kai 0ópoBoç v toils oovypoic; Diog. Fr. Fr. 43 col. 2: Gv 6$ totobxov 
[otc] ñ pboıg dAXotpiob[xai], Hopbßov tıvög MOAA[Od] ysutCet Kai 
póßov to[v] óXov ávOponov. In literature, the noun is often coordi- 
nated with tapayn, which is also contained in the present letter (1. 30; 
see below). 


25-26 — [i]va ur] àvóncoc | ó[i]myrjoco[u]at: Axónoc is a hapax legome- 
non in the papyri. Its combination with speech verbs is, however, well 
attested in literature; cf. Plato Leg. 638d: £600 oi HEV WEyYELV adTO, oi 
© énatvetv, kai naAa Grómoc; Plato Leg. 894e: apt. 6n0šv àtónog 
évatov; Plut. Lyc. 20.6: A&yeıv TIvag ook GTOMMS OTL pA AÓv OTI TO 
Q1X000ggiv À TO PLAoyvuvaoteiv AakoviGew; Plut. Quomodo adoles- 
cens poetas audire debeat 20D-E: oa à’ eipntar èv ATön@g EdODS ð’ 
ob AéAvtat. However, the exact meaning of this passage in the present 
co-text remains somewhat unclear. 


30 Cf. P. David 14, introduction, p. 118. I would like to add to the parallel offered by 
Schwarz the following attestations from the Imperial period: P. Mich. VIII 477.29 (early 
second cent. AD); P. Mich. VIII 478.14 (early second cent. AD); P. Oxy. XXXIII 2681.13 
(AD 259-264?; see BL VII 151 and BL XII 147); P. Oxy. LV 3813.53 (third/fourth cent. 
AD). The noun is attested in plural only in P. Brem. 11.26 (already mentioned by Schwarz), 
as well as in ChLa XLIII 1244 verso.5 (end of third cent. AD), but it is very well attested 
in literature. 

?! Cf. the following passages found in private letters: P. Tebt. II 411.11-14 (second 
cent. AD): umošv | pévrot 0opofiüTic, | rapaygvóuevog yàp sion | 6 tı noté otuv; 
P. Oxy. LXXVII 5113.6-7 (third cent. AD): noAAG | pe xà OopvBodvta ñv, tékvov | 
Pavia, nap’ ég[a]otO óoce pe | un Arpeneiv; P. Oxy. XVI 1873.5 (late fifth cent. AD); 
nv ót&votav TedopnßnHevog (1. «£00puBnpuévoc). The noun is attested in plural only in 
the aforementioned P. Brem. 11, as well as in ChLa XLIII 1244 verso.5 (end of third cent. 
AD): [- - - 0o]póBov, but it is very well attested in literature. 
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27-28 — ééirnlAf[a] cabra mA0e: The precise meaning of the adjective 
éEitnAa is difficult to define here. The passage echoes the well known 
introductory section of the first book of Herodotus’ Historiae: 
"'Hpoóótou AAikapvnooéos iotoping AnOEËLS oe, oc TE cà 
yevóueva ¿ë dvOponwov 16 ypóvo ébirnka yEvnrtaı. The Herodotean 
idea of “fading, obsolete or extinct due to the passing of time,”?? 
expressed in the aforementioned passage was widespread in the era dur- 
ing which the present letter was written. It is found in many literary 
works either cited or paraphrased; cf. Dion. Hal. Epist. ad Pomp. Gem. 
3.3: todto “Hpddotoc Kpsittov Hot óokei renou]kévai OovKvdidov. 
éketvos uèv yàp Korvnv "EAAnvır@ov te Kai Bapßapıav npó&sov 
ÉGevnvoyev iotopiav, “ðs unTe TA yevöueva && àv0ponov é€itnra 
yévntat, unte Epya”; Ael. Arist. ITepi tod rapaqo0£ypacog 381 Jebb: 
““Hpoddtov AAtkapvaoo£og ..., OG MÝTE TA yevóueva EF AVOP@TaV 
tQ xypóvo éEitnrAa yévyntar pte Épya ... GKAEd yévyta.” siev, © 
BéAtiote “Hpddote, àv coi Ap kai toig coic Aóyotc GELoicg eivai tò 
oo07|vat uvnun Tas ve “EAAHVov xai BapBápov npá&gtc, ñ 6912906 p0o1 
méaoas; Luc. Quomodo historia conscribenda sit 54: “Hpddotos év, 
OS un Ta yevópeva čita TO y póvo yévytat, ueyóAa Kai 0avpaoctà 
övra Kai tadta vikag "EAAnviküg SnAobvta xai fjvxac Bappapikác; 
Marc. Aur. Tà eig Eavtov 4.33.1: é€itnAa yàp nävra xai nv000n 
Tayd yivetat, TAYD 68 kai navreAng ANON kateywoev; Cass. Dio Hist. 
Rom. 54.17.2: xai xà ënn tà LiPbAAELa čita Dä TOD ypóvov 
yeyovota; Cass. Dio Hist. Rom. 57.16.2: &nei te MOANA TOV ónpoocítov 
ypaupátov TA HEV KOL TAVTEADS ANW@ADAEL, TH SE ECiTHAG YOÙV Uno 
Tov ypóvov éyeyovet. The meaning of this passage in the present letter 
is the following: “There is no need for me to present my problems 
here. I’m sure you’re already aware of them, since most people who 
know me have heard rumors concerning my situation, which have 
already faded due to the passage of time”. 


32 Cf. the translation offered in LSJ? s.v. 

33 | mostly agree with Schwarz’ approach to the content of this passage; see the trans- 
lation offered on p. 119: “je présume d'ailleurs que tu en as entendu parler, car ce sont 
de vieilles histoires pour la plupart des gens”; cf. also p. 120 in the commentary (“les 
gens en ont jasé"). The approach of the word offered by Krüger in P. Ross. Georg. II 43 
(see the translation and the n. to 1. 20) is less successful in my opinion. 
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III. *ASKING FOR HELP" 
(ll. 28-32: Kav [ó] Oedc &HEAN ... TOA) 


In the final section of the main part of his letter, Dios asks indirectly for 
help. Once again, he takes advantage of his knowledge of literature in 
order to be as convincing and polite as possible. 


28 — xàv [ó] 00g &0&Ag: The sender chooses the literary €0€A@ instead 
of the normal verb of the Greek koine 0éAm.*4 


29-30 — dnookidvdlaag mv nepi éu& tapaynv: The sender uses the verb 
dnookiövnni (“scatter; disperse for a purpose”) metaphorically. The 
verb (mostly the passive àrooxíóvapat) is used exclusively in literature 
concerning soldiers; cf. Herod. 4.113: éyivovto onopddés Kath iav TE 
kai 600, npóoo On An’ GAANAE@V EG gbpapsinv ATOOKLOVELEVAL; 
Thuc. 6.98.4: &xoóÀvov tots AO0nvatoug A100popeiv TE Kai 
ànookíóvaoc0at uakpotépav; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.76.3: èv tobt@ ù 
TO xypóvo TIVÈG ànrookióvápevoi TOD OTPUTOTÉOOU TV yópav TOV 
Ponatov Enöpdovv; Plut. Cam. 23.1: oi è THY yópav TEPUÔVTES 
éhenardtovv Kai tàs kéópag nópðovv npoonintovtzg, ody ÔUOÙ 
TÁVTEG, GAOL 6° GAAN Kad’ fygnovíag Kai cvvtáyuata, TH uéya 
ppovetv rò TOV EdTOYNLATOV xai dEÖLEVAL UNSEV INOOKLÖVÄLEVOL; 
Plut. Fab. Max., 11.7: oi yap Nopnóógg Dën Kpatobvtes kóri 
TEPINAGLVOV TO neðiov kai TODS àxookióvapévoug £kvetov; Cass. 
Dio Hist. Rom. (versio 1) 212: où uévtoi Kal &c yeipac Exeivorg Dieu, 
GAN üàrooktóvacO0aí te abtobc xai TpovopEedetv EK@Avev.’° The parti- 
ciple àrookióvácag is not attested elsewhere, neither in the papyrologi- 
cal nor in the literary evidence. 


34 For a discussion on the Atticistic 80£A@ (in place of 0£X, which belongs to the 
Greek koine) in the papyri and inscriptions, see Clarysse (2008). Clarysse (p. 147 and 148 
with n. 18), who stresses the rhetorical and literary style of the present letter, expresses 
the opinion that the phrase xüv [6] 0góç é0£An is probably of literary origin. 

35 See LSJ? s.v. 

36 Given the prominent place of Homer in education in late antiquity, dnookiövnpu 
could be also an influence of him; cf. Hom. Ilias 23.4: Mupwöövag A oùk sia 
Gnooktóvao0at AxU.AzÓc; on the papyrological evidence, see Cribiore (1994); (1996) 
48-51; (1997) 57-59; (1998); (2001a) 143, 194-197; (2001b); (2009) 325; Fournet 
(2012) 132-133 with n. 28, 136 with n. 40. 
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With the exception of the present text, tapayr is used in documentary 
papyri in the sense of “public tumult or turbulence".?? Nevertheless, 
there are papyrological attestations of the verb tapattonaı designating 
psychological agitation. The meaning of this substantive here demon- 
strates an obvious influence of literature, where this noun (as well as its 
synonym täpayog) are well attested to denote psychological tumult;?? 
cf. Plato Respubl. 9.577e: Kai  topavvovpévyn üpa ug ñKkiortro 
noos à Av (e) BovAnON, óc nepi GAs einetv voy Tig: DO 08 ototpou 
dei EAKousvn Pia Tapayng kai pevapieAetac ueorn Zoo: Plato 
Respubl. 10.602d: kai nüoû tıs tapay SHAN utv Evodoa AT êv TH 
woyñ; Aristot. Phys. 247b: xà yàp Kabiotao8a1 tiv woxynv Ex TAG 
QVOLKTS TAPAYNS epóviuóv TL yiyvetar Kai Eniotnuov; Aristot. (?), 
Probl. 957a: 81a tiv Ev TO omg tapaytv évovoav fj wun op 
dvvatat T]pepeiv; Plut. Aet. phys. 914F: GAAG [kai] ñ wun oàXov 
éyovod Kai SopvBovpévyn ovyKivel Kai AvaniunAnoı TO COOMA TAG 
ta poti; Plut. De virt. et vit. 100F: kai yàp 6 Ka8ebdovo1 TOD O@UATOG 
ÜTVOG oti kai dvámaocic, tfjg è WoxXTS "rot Kai OVELPOL Kai 
tapayai dia detotdauoviav; Diog. Fr. Fr. 18.3.14: oi] uéytotot 
tapal[you Ev | xoig fjugvépatc] wuzote yevńoovtæ (or yeivovtat)]. As 
already noted, in literature tapayn is often combined with 0ópofoc, 
which occurs in 1. 23; cf. Philo Jud. De decalogo 86: Oeáon yap adtnv 
(i.e. tv ótóávoiav) oùk T|peuobcav, GAAG BopbBov Kai Tapaxfig 
meotv; Luc. De parasito sive artem esse parasiticam 11: éyoye 
fiyobOuat TO SD TPATOV èv TO TG capkóc GOYANTOV, Ereita TO un 
0opbpov Kai Tapayts Thy woxT|v EuneniNnodoı. 


37 This has already been pointed out by Schwarz (see above footnote 17; cf. also 
P. Ross. Georg. II 43, note to 1. 23), who does not offer though any papyrological paral- 
lels for this noun. I would like to mention the following attestations of tapayn and its 
synonym ta&payos meaning “public disturbance" from the Imperial period: P. Lond. VI 
1912 (= C. Pap. Jud. 1 153; Sel. Pap. II 212).73 (AD 41); O. Krok. 193.5 (AD 108-115); 
P. Giss. Apoll. 10 (= P. Alex. Giss. 58 = SB X 10652 B).3, 9 (early AD 116 or ca. AD 117; 
see BL XIII 102); SB XIV 11650.3 (mid-second cent. AD); P. Thmouis 1 col. 99.4 
(AD 180-192). On tapayn and other words denoting revolt and revolution in the Ptole- 
maic papyri, see Veisse (2007). 

38 Cf. P. Oxy. LXXII 4959.15-17 (second cent. AD): [ov ónep umó£v &ktapal[yO]ite, 
óc KGAA Iota Exovrog Tod ddEAQod O£o[voc] xai tù coviün] I [x&vxo. xotobvzoc.]; 
P. Tebt. (= W. Chr. 71; Sel. Pap. 1 127) II 315.14-16 (second cent. AD): ToLyapodv | 
[un] èv zopox[0]ñçs, éy@ yap [ole | [à] ra4.6&o; P. Alex. Inv. Nr. 439 (= SB 14323).14 
(fourth-seventh cent. AD): K]ai ook dAiyov kai opddpa &tapáy[0n. 

39 See also LSJ? s.v. 1 and 2. 
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32 — eic Tv npoogıleotarnv cov nöAıv: The phrase is a hapax legome- 
non in documentary papyri, where rpoopikéotutos specifies only per- 
sons. Passages such as Schol. in Eur. Med., sch. ad v. 846: ñ tov Kat’ 
avdtiv àvópOv npooouU.eotátr piv rólig indicate that this is again a 
literary loan; a variation of this phrase occurs in Schol. vet. (D) in Iliad. 
2.162: ëv th npooqQiAsotÓtn narpırn abtOv yh, and 3.244: èv tH 
TPOOPLAEOTATY natpikT] AÙTHV YT}. 


A noticeable feature of the letter under examination is the extensive use 
of sentence-connecting particles signalizing the sender's sequence of 
thoughts throughout the text.“ Specifically, there are nine instances of 
particles: y£ (1. 8); ön (l. 10); yap (ll. 12; 23; 27); pév On (l. 17); óé 
(ll. 19; 26); té (1. 31). Given that in postclassical Greek, the use of these 
grammatical words gradually decreases and tends to disappear, their 
high frequency and variety in the present text might well be considered 
an element of elaborate style.*! In particular, the occurrence of the rarer 
emphatic yé and 6, and the particle complex èv 67, which is very 
uncommon in the papyri, certainly add to the literary flavour of the let- 
ter. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The density of rare words and phrases found in literature, as well as 
rhetorical figures such as personification and polysyndeton, show that 
Dios made a conscious effort to write in a sophisticated style and 


40 By the term ‘particles’ I mean here the class of words mentioned by Denniston 
(19542). For a discussion on the definition and formal features of the heterogeneous class 
of ancient Greek particles, see Loudová (2013): “The term ‘particle’ (from Lat. particula 
‘a small part’) in Greek linguistic terminology denotes a group of ‘small’ indeclinable 
words which are synsemantic, i.e., they neither carry lexical (autosemantic) meaning nor 
are they deictic, but their meaning can only be drawn from the contextual connection with 
autosemantics or deictics. Functionally, they can only be differentiated from other synse- 
mantic words (conjunctions or prepositions) very generally, i.e., as expressions implying 
character and interpretation of an utterance in the communicative context. Syntactically, 
they usually do not enter syntactic structures and can be omitted from the clause/sentence 
without affecting its grammatical correctness". For Revuelta (2014) particles are far from 
being a homogeneous category of words, since they perform many different functions and 
are thus divided in many sub-categories. 

^! Blomqvist (1969) 132-147; Horsley (1994) 62-63; Clarysse (2010) 37-40; Luiselli 
(2010) 88-94; Bentein (2015) 471-474. 
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to display his knowledge of earlier and contemporary literary produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, his writing style is not only a superficial display of 
erudition but also a way to fulfill his communicative goal. He takes 
advantage of his familiarity with literature to submit his request in the 
most polite and efficient way. The largest part of the letter (ll. 3-28) 
prepares the recipient for this request. In 11. 3-17, he philosophizes about 
true friendship. In this way, he imposes psychological pressure on the 
recipient, reminding him that he has the moral duty to prove his friend- 
ship in practice. In ll. 17-28, he presents his situation in a dramatic man- 
ner emphasising his need for help. Finally, he submits his request in ll. 
28-32 indirectly, i.e. without using the common and expected means of 
requesting in private papyrus letters, such as an imperative?. Perhaps 
the submission of a direct request would seem unnecessary after such a 
long and carefully elaborated preparation in ll. 3-17. 

Though a non-literary text, P. David 14 bears the Zeitgeist of the Sec- 
ond Sophistic. Peace and political stability in Egypt during the first three 
centuries AD thanks to the Pax Romana allowed a cultural blossoming, 
especially in the urban centers, which was manifested by the number of 
literary papyri, as well as the content of higher education.” 

Dios appears to be a scholar, most probably living in a Greek city or 
a nome capital, and representing the erudite urban é/ite, who had an 
upper-level literacy and Hellenic cultural identity. He was familiar with 
copying literary works either as a professional copyist and/or for his 
own private library. Rather than being a passive consumer of literature, 
he draws on his literary paideia to produce everyday texts. P. David 14 
is a valuable example of how stylistic perfection and rhetorical skills 
were used for the achievement of a practical communicative goal.*4 


Vienna Aikaterini KOROLI 
Universitat Wien aikaterini.koroli@univie.ac.at 


42 Cf. Kopoan (2016) 100-126. 

5 Cf. Lewis (1983) 59-64; Cribiore (1996) esp. 324-325; (1997); (2001a) 137-147, 
194-204; (2009) 324-325; Benaissa (2012) 526-539. On Pax Romana and Egypt, see 
Ando (2000). 

4 For papyrus letters with literary flavour dated to the same era, see Papathomas 
(2006); Clarysse (2008) 147-148; Benaissa (2012) 532; Fournet (2012) 138-142; for a 
similar case in Byzantine papyrus correspondence, see Papathomas & Koroli (2014). 
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PTOLEMAIC QUEENS AS RITUALISTS AND RECIPIENTS OF 
CULTS: THE CASES OF ARSINOE II AND BERENIKE II” 


Abstract: The Ptolemies faced an immense task in constructing an iden- 
tity for their country and their rule, for which they exploited the ancient 
Egyptian past to create a successful social imaginary. Arsinoe II, as a 
living and then a deceased queen, provided a vital image for the dynasty, 
offering legitimacy for herself, her brother-husband, and their succes- 
sors through iconographic and textual media, of which several are ana- 
lysed in this article. With the epithet “the perfect one of the ram", for 
example, Arsinoe II received a title that was used not only for later 
Ptolemaic queens, but also for Isis. From the pattern of attestation, it 
seems that this epithet was first given to the powerful queen and then 
transferred to Isis, whose queenly role was thus enhanced. Arsinoe’s 
successor Berenike II, elevated to the status of a female Horus, became 
central to the development of the standing of the Ptolemaic queens, but 
she still needed to base her lineage on Arsinoe II, drawing on her pre- 
decessor’s legitimating authority and divine ancestry. Arsinoe’s and 
Berenike’s status was elevated by the divine honours accorded to them 
as well as by their acting as ritualists. This article focuses on the roles 
of Arsinoe II and Berenike II as ritualists and recipients of cults and is 
intended as a first step in a larger study of the Ptolemaic queens. 


With the foundation of Alexandria in 331 Bc, Egypt became the centre 
of the ancient Mediterranean world, a place where Egyptian, Greek, 
Macedonian, and other cultures met. Hellenistic Egypt is thus very well 
suited for a study of cross-cultural fertilisation, also because of the 
diverse visual and textual sources, which are vital for exploring the king- 
ship ideology and ruler cults of the period. Without its dominant queens, 
the Ptolemaic dynasty would have been less significant and shorter- 
lived. Although the queens were decisive for religious, political, and cul- 
tural developments as well as the perception of the dynasty, few scholars 
have focused on their multi-layered roles within the Egyptian context. 
Jan Quaegebeur must be mentioned here, not only his seminal article on 
Ptolemaic queens and their Egyptian traditions,! but also his work on 


* The research for this article was partly conducted at the Getty Villa, Los Angeles, 
USA; I am very grateful to the Getty Research Institute for the scholarship in 2016-17. 
I thank John Baines and René Preys for reading a draft and their valuable suggestions, 
Svenja Nagel for her comments on Isis, and Torsten Mattern for his advice on the 
Philippeum in Olympia. I also thank the editors and reviewers of Ancient Society for their 
helpful remarks. 

! Quaegebeur (1978). 
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Arsinoe IL? as well as Lana Troy's Patterns of Queenship, which includes 
short sections on the Ptolemaic period,? and Anne Bielman Sánchez and 
Giuseppina Lenzo's work on Cleopatra I and II But there is no synthe- 
sis on the Ptolemaic queens, no analysis that draws on all the evidence, 
written and iconographic, whether culturally Egyptian or Greek. 

This article is intended as the first step in a larger study and focuses 
on the roles of Arsinoe II and Berenike II as ritualists and recipients of 
cults. Before discussing specific sources, the context needs to be set in 
relation to Egyptian, Greek, and Macedonian elements that contributed 
to Ptolemaic queenship. 


1. INTERCULTURAL DEMARCATIONS AND CHALLENGES OF PTOLEMAIC QUEENSHIP 


For the Ptolemies, the Macedonian rulers of Egypt, the use of the diverse 
traditions was crucial to forming their new state. They faced an immense 
task in constructing an identity for their country and their rule, for which 
they exploited the ancient Egyptian past to create a successful social 
imaginary. Both royalty and elites in Ptolemaic Egypt liked to switch 
between cultures and religions to suit the context and how they wanted 
to be seen. Identity depends on one's situation in life and death and is to 
a certain extent negotiable, especially in a multi-cultural environment.‘ 
This fluidity has a large impact on the sources and hence on how they 
should be analysed. 


1.1. Macedonian influence 


Since the Ptolemaic dynasty, like the other early Hellenistic dynasties, 
was founded by a member of the Macedonian elite, it is likely that 
Ptolemy I and later rulers were influenced by precedents in the Argead 
dynasty, including the role of women at court. In contrast to Greek 
poleis, monarchy was the dominant political structure of Macedon, and 
dynastic continuity was important. The Macedonian world was a patriar- 
chal one, but among the elite the separation of men and women was not 


2 Quaegebeur (19712), (1971b), (1985), (1998). 
3 Troy (1986). 

^ Bielman Sánchez & Lenzo (2015). 

5 See Baines (2004); Vandorpe (2012). 
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so extreme as elsewhere in the Greek-speaking world P However, no 
Macedonian queen ever held the throne in her own right, even if this 
possibility crossed Alexander's mind, attesting to the public power of a 
Macedonian queen: It is related that when Alexander heard that his 
mother Olympias abandoned her struggles for power against Antipater, 
he stated that it was the better choice since Macedonians would not sub- 
mit to being ruled by a woman.’ 

Royal women played a significant role in Macedonian court life and 
other matters. Examples are Philip's mother Eurydike, Alexander's 
mother Olympias, as well as his sister Cleopatra, who took part in the 
rule of both Macedonia and Epirus during Alexander's eastern campaign 
and after his death.’ Elizabeth Donnelly Carney concludes that fluctua- 
tions in the position of royal women in Macedon influenced changes in 
the nature of its monarchy.? Little is known about the lives, the presenta- 
tion, or worship of Argead royal women, and the motivations behind 
their actions are hardly attested, but they clearly belonged to the dynasty. 
The Philippeum at Olympia allows a glimpse into the importance of the 
queens. The victory monument, commissioned by Philip II after his 
defeat of the Greeks at Chaeronea in summer 338, was erected to com- 
memorate this triumph, which had a lasting effect on the Greek world. 
The tholos, the only one of its kind in the sanctuary at the time of its 
construction, occupied a prominent location next to the entrance. Eight- 
een Ionic columns formed a peristyle around the ce//a, and nine engaged 
Corinthian half-columns ran around the interior wall. Access was gained 
through an east-facing doorway, flanked by a window on either side.!? 
The Philippeum does not fit into known architectural forms of mainland 
Greece, nor does it have antecedents in Asia. It rather reflects stylistic 
features from both regions and exhibits the wide range of influences on 
Macedon.!! 

The building housed a royal portrait group consisting of five now lost 
statues of Philip's family from the renowned Athenian sculptor Leo- 
chares. They stood on a semicircular, elaborately carved base, of which 
substantial fragments have been recovered. Pausanias described the 


° Carney (2000), (20102). 

7 Plutarch, Alexander 68.5. See also Pomeroy (1984) 8. 

8 See Huß (2001) 107, 111-112, 130-131. 

? Carney (2000) 245. 

10 Miller (1973) 189-218 (with extensive bibliography). 

11 Miller (1973) 217. See also Seiler (1986) 89-103, and Carney (2015) 61-90. 
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chryselephantine images of Philip IL his son Alexander, and his father 
Amyntas."? He also stated that two further statues of the same materials 
had complemented the group, representing Philip's wife Olympias and 
his mother Eurydike, but they had been moved to the nearby temple of 
Hera before he visited in the second century Ap. Carney suggests that 
these two female statues were probably "the very first in mainland 
Greece to commemorate women for what was, in effect, a political 
role".? Philip II defined the chief dynastic line for three generations, 
and his and his heir’s mothers were part of this presentation. 

The circular cella surrounded by a peristyle created an association 
with the divine sphere, as did the location within the sacred precinct." 
The inclusion of women in this statue group was probably surprising at 
the time since public images of women in the Greek world were rare. It 
was revolutionary that the display of the five Argeads inside the Altis, 
one of the most sacred temenoi in the Greek world, demonstrating the 
difference between the world of a polis and the power of a dynasty 
whose male and female members were represented, almost god-like, in 
materials otherwise not commonly used for portrait statues.'> Florian 
Seiler summarises the significance of the victory monument, also for the 
development of the Hellenistic kingship: Ip 


Durch die Vielschichtigkeit der Darstellungsmittel lieb sich die Ein- 
deutigkeit einer viel prekäreren Aussage (z.B. Gottesähnlichkeit) 
abschwächen und in der Gesamtheit eine höhere Bedeutungsebene 
erreichen. So konnten die inhaltlichen Komponenten in der Summe 
seinerzeit wohl als Ankündigung einer neuen Herrschaftsára zumind- 
est gespürt werden. ... dürfte das Anathem vor dem Hintergrund der 
realen machtpolitischen Verhältnisse gefühlsmäßig die Vorstellung 
suggeriert haben, dass das makedonische Kónigshaus der Argeaden 
aufgrund seiner übermenschlichen Qualitäten wie ein mythisches 
Heroengeschlecht befáhigt und von Zeus berufen sei, Hellas zu eini- 
gen und die Führung zu übernehmen. 


Philip II crafted a dynastic image that was critical to the development of 
Hellenistic monarchy and continued to be felt in Egypt. During his life- 
time, Argead women achieved new prominence. To a lesser but still 


12 Pausanias, Description of Greece 5.17.4; 5.20.9-10. For chryselephantine images 
see Lapatin (2001). 

13 Carney (2000) 214. 

14 Huwendiek (1996) 157; Kyrieleis (2011) 28-29. 

15 Schultz (2007) 205-233. See also Palagia (2010) 34-41, 247-249 (notes). 

16 Seiler (1986) 103. 
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considerable degree, Alexander's use of royal women also influenced 
subsequent rulers and dynasties. Court poets in Alexandria, notably 
Posidippus, who was originally from Pella in Macedon, lauded the 
queens. The poet lived and worked in Egypt's capital between 300 and 
250 Bc, probably with the support of Ptolemy II.!5 For him, the Ptole- 
maic queens were Macedonians, so in his Greek Hippika he addressed 
Macedonians: '? 


Speak, poets all, of my renown, [if ever you enjoy] 
saying what's known: my glory's [not of yesterday]. 
My grandfather [Ptolemy won] in the chariot, 
driving the steeds over the course at Pisa, 
and Berenice, mother of my father, and my father, 
again in the chariot, triumphed, king after king, 
Ptolemy after Ptolemy; and Arsinoe won all three 
harness victories at a single [competition]. 
[...] sacred line [...] of women ... [...] maiden ... 
Olympia witnessed [all these exploits] of a single house, 
The children and their children winning in the chariot. 
Sing then, o women of Macedon, of the garland taken by the royal 
Berenice in the chariot drawn by full-grown horses. 


Arsinoe is Arsinoe II, sister-wife of Ptolemy II; Berenike is probably 
Berenike II, wife of Ptolemy II.” Posidippus referred to Berenike's tri- 
umph in the horse-race, which was remarkable for a woman, although it 
was not the first chariot victory at Olympia won by a female: The Spar- 
tan Cynisca had taken that crown already in the early fourth century BC, 
as Posidippus recalled,?! but his poem demonstrates the Ptolemaic rulers 
preserved their Graeco-Macedonian identity both in Alexandria and on 
the wider stage of the Hellenistic world. 


1.2. Ancient Egyptian influence 


At the same time, the queen's position in Ptolemaic Egypt was deeply 
rooted in pharaonic traditions. In ancient Egypt, the king was the 


Carney (2010b) 198. 

18 Thompson (2005) 272. 

1% Hippika AB 78 (12.20-33), translated by Nisetich (2005) 36. See Thompson (2005) 34. 

20 Thompson (2005) 274-278, tentatively suggests that it could also be Berenike, the 
biological daughter of Ptolemy II and his first wife Arsinoe I, sister of Ptolemy III, who 
married Antiochus II of the Seleucid kingdom in 252. Thompson therefore thinks that the 
Posidippus poem predates the year 252. 

?! Possidipus, Hippika AB 87 (13.27-30), translated by Nisetich (2005) 36. 
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principal symbol of his country and was depicted as the sole human 
protagonist in scenes of worship of the gods and the sole ritualist, 
sustaining the necessary cultic links between the human and the divine 
world.” The king, who ruled in conformity with Maat, and the gods, 
who needed to be sustained in order to maintain this world, depended 
on each other. Since the ruler needed legitimation through the gods, 
his actions in principle followed divine paradigms.” In all periods of 
Egyptian history, the king was complemented by a queen who was 
understood as the mortal representative and manifestation of the god- 
dess Hathor, the feminine prototype of creation.?* The queen’s more 
obvious responsibilities, the requirement to support her husband and 
to raise his children, have been recognised, but even they are not 
always easy to understand for modern scholars — and probably also 
for ancient Macedonians and Greeks. For example, bearing children 
was a religious duty for the queen, since the divine ka-force of one 
king needed to be passed on to the next. The king, who was the mani- 
festation of Horus on earth and the son of Ra, was also called Kamutef 
(k3-mw.t=f), “the bull of his mother". The Kamutef-principle, which 
stands for the cyclical divine rebirth, emphasises the unity of a divine 
father and a divine son and thus of the dynasty. In conjunction with 
the royal spouse the king, by analogy with the creator god, procreated 
a rejuvenated form of himself, thus being father and son united in one 
person. The queen was vital for this regeneration of the king as repre- 
sentative of the sun-god on earth, a conception that was probably re- 
cognised to some extent at court in Alexandria. The queens were 
included into the Egyptian cults, not only as members of the deified 
royal couples but also in their own right, at least in the case of Arsi- 
noe II, with whom — as a synnaos thea (co-templar or guest goddess) 
— the ruler cult developed in the Egyptian temples. 


2. ARSINOE II, SISTER AND WIFE OF PTOLEMY II PHILADELPHUS 


Arsinoe's father was Ptolemy I Soter, the founder of the dynasty. She 
was married three times to different kings. That her second husband, 


22 Baines (1995) 3-47. 
23 See e.g. Braun (2013) 281-303. 
24 Troy (1986) 53-56. 
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Ptolemy Ceraunus, was her half-brother and especially that her third, 
Ptolemy II Philadephus, was her full brother, was sensational and 
changed the position and perception of Ptolemaic queens fundamentally. 
Already before Arsinoe II's union with Ptolemy II she had been a power- 
ful queen, who controlled entire cities and thus possessed a vast amount 
of wealth.” When Ptolemy II married her, it was not only to her benefit 
but also to his, since both the siblings could consolidate their power and 
strengthen Ptolemaic rule in Egypt. 


2.1. Divine honours for the Theoi Adelphoi 


In the early Ptolemaic period, various religious or cultic measures 
were taken to bind the Greek population — those already resident 
and new settlers — to Egypt. Ptolemy I promoted the cult of the 
Graeco-Egyptian god Serapis, which became of great importance for 
the elite and their identification with the country. In 290/89, 
Ptolemy I introduced an eponymous cult for Alexander as ktistes 
(founder) in Alexandria.” Eighteen years later, in 272/1, Ptolemy II 
capitalised on this hero cult and took it a step further by associating 
himself and his wife with it, thus seeking divinity for the Theoi Adel- 
phoi, the *Sibling Gods". This epithet referred to their brother-sister 
marriage, which was to be understood as a hieros gamos of Zeus and 
Hera, celebrated by another court poet, Theocritus, in his encomium 
of Ptolemy II (Idyll 17.131-134). For the Egyptian population, this 
union related to Osiris and Isis, so that the Theoi Adelphoi absorbed 
both Greek and Egyptian mythology .?* 

In the Hellenistic environment Ptolemaic propaganda developed the 
ruler into a god-king who was accorded a divine cult together with his 
consort. The Egyptian pharaoh, though his office was divine, had not 
been the object of such a cult before.” Also according to the Hellenistic 
poet Posidippus, Ptolemy II was now at once god and king.?? The Ptole- 
mies were also buried first near, and eventually with, Alexander in the 
Sema, the mausoleum of which the final version under Ptolemy IV and 


25 Pomeroy (1984) 14; Carney (2013) 36-40. 
26 Pfeiffer (2008a) 387-408. 
Minas (2000) 87-89 (with references to the primary evidence). 
28 Lembke (2012) 209-211. See also Caneva (2016) 141-173. 
^ For the Egyptian king's divinity see e.g. Baines (1995) 19-24. 
?? Posidippus, Hippika AB 63.9, translated by Nisetich (2005) 31. See also Hólbl 
(2001) 90-92. 
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probably dedicated during the Ptolemaia in 215/4 in Alexandria.*! The 
nearness implied affinity. The Ptolemaic self-presentation, at least in its 
Hellenistic expression, was anchored in the cult of Alexander. 


2.2. Arsinoe II as a synnaos thea in the Egyptian temples 


Already during her lifetime Arsinoe II became critical to the projection 
of the image of the dynasty, but her importance increased after her death 
in 270, for which the Mendes Stela is a vital source (Fig. 1).? The mon- 
ument records the installation of a new sacred ram as well as the intro- 
duction of Arsinoe's cult to all temples of Egypt, with her statues being 
placed beside those of the main deities.? Terminus ante quem for the 
creation of the stela is the year 259, when the crown-prince Ptolemy, 
depicted with the royal couple on the left side of the lunette, plotted 
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Fig. 1: The lunette of the Mendes Stela, Cairo, Egyptian Museum, CG 22181 
[Brugsch (1884), 629]. 


31 Hölbl (2001) 169. 

? Egyptian Museum Cairo, CG 22181; Kamal (1904), vol. II, pl. LIV-LV; Schäfer 
(2011) 239-276. 

33 Urk. II 40,8-10 (death) and 41,11 (cult statues); Schäfer (2011) 248-249; 262- 
263. 
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against his father and then disappeared.?^ On the right side, the gods are 
shown, not only those of Mendes, but also the new synnaos thea, the 
deified Arsinoe II. The queen is thus represented twice on the stela, as if 
she were worshipping herself. 

That a king presents offerings to his own deified form is well known 
from dynastic Egypt. Susanne Bickel demonstrates that the deification of 
Amenhotep III was a social phenomenon linked to the general evolution 
of religious concepts and attitudes of the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty.? 
Many aspects find close parallels during the reign of Ramesses II, who 
created several cults in which he himself became the object of worship 
through assimilation with deities, as expressed in temple building and 
colossal statues.*° The concept of the speos in Abu Simbel, for example, 
was largely based on the cult of the deified Ramesses, who was closely 
associated with the three most important gods of that time, the 'state 
gods’ Re-Harakhte, Amun-Re, and Ptah.*” In numerous scenes, he is 
depicted venerating his own divine forms.?? T.G.H. James stated:?? 


Ramesses was ceaselessly promoted through his long reign, to such an 
extent that he became a legend in his lifetime — in fact, a suitable 
subject for divinity and a divinity far beyond the usual identification 
of the ruling Pharaoh with the god Horus. 


Ptolemy IL with the support of his Graeco-Macedonian and Egyptian 
advisors, promoted himself, his god-like marriage, his deceased sister- 
wife, and his growing dynasty with traditional and innovative means, to an 
extent perhaps comparable to Ramesses, but different in execution. In the 
Egyptian temples, the Ptolemies, unlike Ramesses IL? did not developed 
any cult forms for themselves as living rulers — in contrast to the epony- 
mous cult in Alexandria; nor did Arsinoe II venerate herself during her 
lifetime. The deceased Ptolemies, on the other hand, were worshipped in 


34 The last year mentioned on the Mendes Stela is 264. Clarysse (2007) 201-206, sees 
as the terminus ante quem the last visit of Ptolemy II in Mendes in 257, which is not 
attested on the stela; see Scháfer (2011) 243-244. I disagree with Nilsson (2012) 96, that 
instead of the crown-prince, Ptolemy II is depicted twice on the royal (or left) side of the 
lunette of the Mendes Stela. For a recent discussion of Ptolemy the Son, see Criscuolo 
(2017) 1-15. 

35 Bickel (2002) 63-90. 

36 James (1991) 38-49. 

37 Ullmann (2011) 301-315; (2013) 503-524. 

38 Habachi (1969) 43; Wildung (1973) 549-565. 

39 James (1991) 49. 

4 Minas (2000) 64-66. 
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the temples as ancestral gods (see below, section 3.3). Like Ramesses II, 
Arsinoe II became a legend, but in contrast to him, or indeed Alexander, 
this was not because of her own deeds but because of her dynastic status. 

The main text on the Mendes Stela refers to several royal visits by 
Ptolemy II or the crown prince, who dedicated the temple in 264.*! It is 
obvious that Egyptian ritual scenes do not necessarily reflect real actions,” 
but one can assume that rituals were conducted when a new ram was 
installed or a temple structure dedicated. The depiction in the lunette cre- 
ated an imaginary of a visit of the entire royal family: behind the king and 
before the crown prince the queen is depicted, despite the fact that Arsi- 
noe II was long dead. She was once adorned with her personal crown, now 
destroyed, presenting an ear of grain and an ankh-sign to the gods of 
Mendes. Since Arsinoe was dead, the question arises, who took her place 
in the ritual? A likely candidate for such a substitute could have been 
Arsinoe's very own priestess. After her death, Arsinoe had received her 
own eponymous cult in Alexandria, performed by the kanephoros, the 
“basket-carrier”.# In the prescripts of Greek and demotic papyri she is 
mentioned directly after the priest of Alexander. This priestess, otherwise 
only attested in written sources connected to the Hellenistic ruler cult, 
might have been depicted in the lunette of the Mendes Stela as a substitute 
for the queen. If this was the case, the priestess was linked to both Egyp- 
tian and Hellenistic posthumous expressions of the Ptolemaic ruler cult. 

Arsinoe II was venerated as Aphrodite, or, in the Egyptian context, as 
Isis and Hathor,^ and received temples of her own while sharing others. 
One of the most extraordinary images of Arsinoe II must have been 
planned for her sanctuary at Cape Zephyrium near Canopus, east of 
Alexandria, where she was worshipped as Aphrodite. According to 
Pliny, a statue suspended by magnetic fields was to be positioned in the 
temple's centre, but this project was never completed:* 


The architect Timochares had begun to use lodestone for constructing the 
vaulting in the Temple of Arsinoe at Alexandria, so that the iron statue 


ES 


! Schäfer (2011) 255, 257-260. 
42 Graefe (1993) 143-156. 
3 Minas (1998) 52-53; (2000) 93-96; Bailey (1999) 156-160. 
Hólbl (2001) 101-103. On the Pithom Stela she is designated as Arsinoe-Isis- 
Hathor: Urk. II 82,13-15; 83,16-84, 1; cf. Schäfer (2011) 212-213. For a Hellenistic 
hymn to Arsinoe-Aphrodite see Barbantani (2005) 135-165. 

5 Pliny HN 34.148 (translation by H. Rackham, The Loeb Classical Library 394, 
Cambridge [MA] 1968). For this temple, see also Pfrommer (2002) 61-69, and note 66 
below. 
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contained in it might have the appearance of being suspended in mid air; 
but the project was interrupted by his own death and that of King Ptolemy 
who has ordered the work to be done in honour of his sister. 


Ptolemy II is depicted in the Egyptian environment before his deceased 
sister- wife, for example in Philae, where the temple of Isis was consider- 
ably enlarged under this king. Arsinoe II was incorporated in the reliefs 
of both the sanctuary and the so-called gate of Philadelphus.*6 She shared 
the temple with Isis and participated in her veneration, as Louis Zabkar 
demonstrated in his analysis of the hymns to Isis.” 


2.3. Arsinoe mrj(.t) b3 wds(.t) bs 


In line 10 of the Mendes Stela (Urk. II 39.9), the wedding of Ptolemy II 
and Arsinoe II is noted. In line 11, Arsinoe is praised with the following 
epithets :** 


DEN d os 


jr nhb=s m rp°t wr(.t) hsj.w nb(.t) jm3 bnr mrw.t “n h°w Ssp.t wd3.tj 
mh sbh.t m nfr.w=s 

mrj(.t) bi wd3(.t) b3 sn.t nswt hm.t nswt wr(.t) mr(.t)=f hnw.t t3.wj 
(jrsn3y) 


Her titulary is established as princess, great of favour, possessor of 
kindness, sweet of love, beautiful of appearance, who has received the 
two uraei, who fills the palace with her perfection, beloved of the ram, 
the whole one (= the perfect one) of the ram, sister of the king, great 
wife of the king, whom he loves, mistress of the two lands. 


Directly after being designated as mrj(.t) bs “beloved by the ram” she is 
called wd3(.t) b3. Günter Roeder translated the epithet “die den Bock 
pflegt", Donata Schäfer “die den Bock wohlbehalten sein läßt”. 
Maria Nilsson renders the epithet as “She who is the high priestess of 
Ba-neb-djedet”,5! going a step further and wishing to see the queen as 


46 Zabkar (1988) 3, 12. Arsinoe II is depicted in room I [PM VI 238 (295)], room VII 
[PM VI 241-242 (340)], room X [PM VI 243 (354)-(355), (356)-(357)]; on the gate of 
Philadelphos [PM VI 214 (69)-(70)]. See also Minas-Nerpel (2019) 545-548. 

47 Zabkar (1988) 89-90. 

48 Brugsch (1884) 630 (= Urk. II 39,12-40,4). 

# Roeder (1959) 181. 

50 According to Schäfer (2011) 248, 261 (n. 204-205), wd? b3 is a title of a priestess. 

5! Nilsson (2012) 142, 157. 
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"the earthly wife of the local ram god of Mendes — that is, a God's 
wife”.°? Christophe Thiers translates the epithets as “aimée du bélier, 
celui qui est sain (?)".? He views wd? as an adjective describing the 
ram rather than the queen, with which I do not agree because the epithets 
as a whole characterise Arsinoe II, a point that Roeder and Schäfer also 
made, despite their different translation. I suggest translating wd3(.t) b3 
"the whole one of the ram", meaning "the perfect one of the ram", 
which would make a parallelism with the preceding epithet mrj(.t) b3 
“beloved by the ram". But what is the significance of this title? 

The epithet wd3(.t) b3 is very rarely attested, usually as a designation 
of Isis." In the Ptolemaic temple at Aswan, on the northern thickness of 
the lateral (southern) gate to the vestibule, Isis is praised in a hymn dat- 
ing to Ptolemy IV Philopator. One of the goddess's epithets is the same 
as Arsinoe's: mrj(.t) bs wds/(.t) b3, but between wd»(.t) and b3 there is a 
lacuna.” An exact copy of the Aswan hymn in the temple of Kalabsha 
from the time of Augustus calls the goddess mrj(.t) b3 wd3(.t) hnm, with 
a clear phonetic writing of Khnum with the Anm-vase (Gardiner W9) 
before the ram-headed seated god.°° In the temple of Hathor at Dendera, 
the epithets mrj(.t) b3 wd3(.t) b3/hnm are repeated twice in a hymn to 
Isis, in the frieze inscription on the west wall of the pronaos% and in the 
western part of the soubassement of the southern exterior wall of the 
naos, which dates to the time of Cleopatra VIL Sylvie Cauville trans- 
lates “l’aimée du Bélier, qui prend soin de Khnum".?? On the corre- 
sponding eastern side of the soubassement Cleopatra VII is praised as 
hr.t s3.t hq3 hkr b3lhnm.9 The head of the seated god is destroyed, but 
the epithet Akr b3/hnm is repeated on the western side with the same 


52 Nilsson (2012) 116. 

> Thiers (2007) 65. In n. 11, he suggests to add the reference to LGG II, 643c-644a, 
s.v. wd3 “Der Unversehrte". 

34 According to LGG II 649b, s.v. wd? b3 “Die Pflegerin (?) des Ba”, refers to Isis 
only, not to Arsinoe II. 

5 Brescianai & Pernigotti (1978) 80-81: C11. For a transliteration and translation see 
René Preys, TLA: http://aaew2.bbaw.de/tla/servlet/GetTextDetails? u=preys&f=0&1=0&t 
c=4535&db=0: “La noble dame, fille de Geb, la princesse, fille de Mereh en tant que 
vizir, fille de Thot, l'aimée de Ba-oudja, dont les ornements sont grands, dont les faveurs 
sont grandes, dame du sud et du nord, dame d'amabilité..." See Nagel (2019) 122 n. 566. 

56 Gauthier (1911) 15-16. See Nagel (2019) 121-122. 

7 Dend. XIV 146,8. 

55 Dend. XII 2,6. 

5 Cauville (2011) 199. 

99 Dend. XII 1,5. 
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ram-headed seated god as in wd3(.t) b3,°! so one could translate “the 
female Horus, daughter of a ruler, adornment of the Ram or Khnum”. 
We have already seen that between Aswan and Kalabsha, the epithet 
wds(.t) b3 changed to wd3(.t) hnm. 

The epithet hkr bs/hnm is known for Berenike II in the text of the 
Canopus decree on the Kom el-Hisn Stela. The queen is designated as 
hr.t s3.t hg3 jr.t n hq3.t hkr b3/hnm,® “female Horus, daughter of the 
ruler, born by a female ruler, adornment of the Ram/Khnum". Cleopatra I 
too is designated Akr hnm, with the name of the god written phonetically 
with the hnm-vase and the determinative of a seated god with ram head.9? 

These attestations of the epithet mrj(.t) bi wd3(.t) bs in Aswan, Kalab- 
sha, and Dendera occur in the same text, with Kalabsha and Aswan pre- 
serving extended versions. They do not help in clarifying its exact mean- 
ing but they cause us to wonder about its origin. The Mendes Stela 
records the creation of Arsinoe's titulary, and in Dendera (XII 2,5) Thoth 
establishes Isis' titulary. This is not stated in the Aswan text, but the text 
is inscribed on a doorway like a titulary. Thus, both Arsinoe II and Isis 
receive it, but who came first? Where and when did this title originate? 
So far, Arsinoe's title is first attested on the Mendes stela, which was 
created under Ptolemy II. Not until his grandson Ptolemy IV is Isis 
attested with this title in Aswan. On present evidence, it thus appears as 
if Arsinoe received this title first. The use for Isis was then probably 
meant to strengthen the goddess's role as a queen by assigning her an 
epithet of Arsinoe,$ the dynastically powerful queen par excellence, 
rather than the other way around. 

The priority of Arsinoe as “the perfect one of the ram” in contrast to 
Isis could perhaps be compared with the transfer of the epithet Euploia 
(“She of fair sailing") from Aphrodite to Isis via Arsinoe, as suggested 
by Laurent Bricault.$ The evolution of Isis’ marine aspects, essentially 
Greek in origin, were largely promoted by the actions of the admiral 


9! Dend. XII 2,10. 
9? Urk. II 122,4. See Pfeiffer (2004) 31, who reads “Schmuck des Chnum”. 
83 Edfou I, 517,5 and II 159,7. See Payraudeau (2015) 215-216. 
For Isis and other goddesses as queens, see Hoffmann (2015) 146-147. The transfer 
of the Mendes epithet to Isis, which was probably meant to stress Isis’ royal character 
under Ptolemy IV, could possibly resonate in the adaptation of a royal iconographic solu- 
tion on the tetradrachms of Ptolemy IV, the jugate busts of the ruling couple to represent 
Serapis and Isis, the divine couple. On this numismatic series, see Landvatter (2012) 
61-90. The intercultural impulses on coins are an understudied subject. 

65 See Bricault (2006), especially 18, 26-29, 33, 101-103, and 177-178. 
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Callicrates of Samos, when he founded a cult with a sanctuary on Cape 
Zephyrium, as mentioned above. This new cult, of which a son of Cal- 
licrates was to become a minister, was dedicated to Arsinoe II, identified 
with Aphrodite, the protectress of seafarers, and Lais D 

Did the title “the perfect one of the ram" originate in the Delta, with 
a strong emphasis on the Ram of Mendes? Should we assume that the 
connection with the ram could be adopted in other places, where it 
would be transformed to Khnum?°’ In discussing the Ptolemaic nome 
monograph (Edfou 1 334,5), where a priestess of the Mendesian nome is 
called wd3.t b3=f (hr) sss m hr=f, Pierre Montet stated:° 


La joueuse de sistre se nomme ... wd? b3f ou ... wd3 B3 «son Bé est 
tranquille» ou «le Bé est tranquille». Cette fonction pouvait étre exer- 
cée par des femmes des trés haut rang. Ce fut le cas lorsque Ptolémée 
Philadelphe qui avait épousé sa sœur Arsinoé ... . 


Christian Leitz translates wd3.t b3=f (hr) s$$ m hr=f as “Die seinen Ba/ 
Widder wohlbehalten sein läßt spielt das Sistrum vor seinem Angesicht” 
and thinks it likely that “mit b3.f in irgendeiner Weise auf b3-nb-ddt 
angespielt ist”.© David Klotz renders the epithet as “She who Protects 
(his) Ram"."? Donald Redford reads it as “She that makes hale his 
soul”,’! presumably because the word b3 is written with a ba-bird. In the 
light of the texts discussed above, I would translate the title of the priest- 
ess as “the whole (= perfect) one of the Ram plays the sistrum before his 
face". This is the title of a local priestess. Did Arsinoe II take this title 
to signify her adoption of the role of a local priestess, or was it first cre- 
ated for her? 

An epithet that might be related to wd3(.t) b3 is attested a millennium 
earlier, in the temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri. Queen. Ahmose, 
Hatshepsut's mother, and Amun together conceived the new ruler and 
imbued the future queen with a divine nature. After being termed "beloved 


96 See note 45 above. For Callicrates of Samos as the founder of the new cult and 
sanctuary dedicated to Arsinoe II, located on Cape Zephyrium, see Hauben (1970) 41-46 
(with further references) and Bing (2002/3) 243-266. 

67 The epithet wd3 is also combined with Shu, when it describes Taweret or other 
hippopotamus-shaped goddesses, e.g. Philae II 211,3: “Die dem Schu Heil verleiht (?) 
...". See also LGG II 645b-c, s.v. wd3.t Sw m pt m jrw.s “Die Schu im Himmel wohlbe- 
halten sein läßt mit ihrer Gestalt (?)”. 

68 Montet (1957) 149. 

© Leitz (2014) 324. 

70 Klotz (2014) 745. 

™ Redford (2010) 131. 
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by the ram”, Ahmose is also designated as the d3r.t b3, “d3t.t of the ram”. 
The ram hieroglyph had been destroyed but was restored under Ramesses 
II.” It is not clear what d3t.t means. Sethe translated “Oberpriesterin des 
Widders" and connected the designation with the Ptolemaic period with- 
out any specific reference, but one can suppose he meant the Mendes Ste- 
la.? According to Hellmut Brunner, the epithet refers to women who are 
perhaps connected with weaving."^ He was not convinced that d3t.t b3 was 
identical with the wd? bi of the Mendes Stela, especially since it can also 
designate Isis.” At least in the Ptolemaic period a queen could bear the 
same epithet as a goddess. Whichever way these two epithets are trans- 
lated, both queens, Ahmose and Arsinoe II, were linked through them to 
the Ram of Mendes. 

The dynastic importance of the Ram had a long-standing tradition, as 
expressed for example in the ‘Blessings of Ptah’ text from the reigns of 
Ramesses II and III, which outlines how Ptah begot the king by taking 
on the form of the Ram, the lord of Mendes.” This divine procreation 
has affinities with the birth legend of the king, in which a supreme deity 
personally begets the king. Even if Arsinoe II was not the crown-prince's 
biological mother, she was his ascriptive mother, and her presence 
emphasised his divine legitimation. This could well be one of the main 
reasons why she was depicted twice on the Mendes Stela, both on the 
divine side and among the living. The lunette thus demonstrates the 
unity of the royal family even to those who could not read the stela's 
inscriptions. 

The queen was elevated by her connection with the sacred Ram of 
Mendes, whose ancient cult was stated by Manetho to have been initi- 
ated by a king of the Second Dynasty." It might go back even further 
since an image of a ram in a temple enclosure on a First Dynasty tag 
from Abydos could show the Ram of Mendes."* The divine birth legend, 


7? Urk. IV 224,17 (no. 83): see note b: “b3 von Ramses II restauriert”. 

75 Sethe (1904) 104 n. 4 (translation of Urk. IV 224,17). 

™ Brunner (1986) 79-80. See Wb V 527,7: “Bezeichnung für gewisse Frauen” (Pyr.). 
TLA (Lemma 181680), DZA 31.550.070: “Nach dem Det. wohl Mädchen mit Locke” 
und “Wesen im Jenseits". 

75 For the evidence see Brunner (1986) 79 n. 4. 

76 KRI II 258-281 no. 68 (ram: II 263,5-9); KRI Translation I 102; KRI Com. II 161. 
Edgerton & Wilson (1936) 121. See “Ptah-Dekret” in Schlógl (1989) 64-66. Goelet 
(1991) 28-37, esp. 30-34. 

77 Manetho, fragment 9: Waddell (1940) 37. See De Meulenaere (1976) 178-180. 

7$ Petrie (1901) 25-26, pl. VII. See also Baines (1991) 29-46 (esp. p. 35, fig. 4): I am 
grateful to John Baines for drawing my attention to this tag. 
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well attested for the New Kingdom," also goes back much further, being 
attested by an Old Kingdom fragment found in the pyramid complex of 
Djedkare in Abusir.®° 

We know that Egyptian priests of the first millennium BC were very 
learned about remote times. That they were very much aware of the 
Ram's significance is demonstrated by two liturgical papyri of the fourth 
or third century Bc. In P. Louvre 3129 and P. BM EA 10252 it is stated 
that the Ram of Mendes is the true manifestation of Ra, hidden in the 
hw.t-bnbn, the house of the Ram, the lord of Mendes H Two wings of a 
door, made of metal, are above it to conceal it (to make it secret).?? If the 
title wd3(.t) b3 describes a specific royal relation with the Ram, possibly 
as a priestess, Arsinoe was most likely initiated and had thus access to 
secret locations and restricted knowledge. Being initiated is a claim for 
legitimacy, as László Kákosy explained,* referring to John Baines who 
states that in official ideology decorum demarcates the significant world 
of the king and the gods from the supportive role of humanity.** Espe- 
cially under foreign rulers it was important to uphold the proper order 
which was reinforced by demarcations. By being initiated, Arsinoe could 
overcome some of these demarcations and thus claim legitimacy, not 
only for herself but also for the ruling dynasty and the crown-prince. 
After the latter perished, the next crown-prince and eventual ruler 
Ptolemy III and his wife Berenike II claimed their legitimacy through 
adoption by Arsinoe II (see below, section 3.1), who was not their bio- 
logical parent. 

The Satrap Stela shows how from the beginning the Ptolemies took 
Delta cults very seriously. The monument dates to year 7 of Alexan- 
der IV (311 BC), when Ptolemy son of Lagos was ruling over Egypt as 
satrap. In the last section (ll. 12-18), the monument commemorates the 
return of an agricultural area to the ownership of the temple of Buto in 
the Delta, where the stela was probably set up. In return, the priests 
assure Ptolemy of divine support, which of course implies theirs too. 


This example provides a key to understanding the effort which went into 

” For the evidence see Brunner (1986). 

#0 Mohamed & Vymazalová (2015) 275-287. 

8! Gill (2015) 133-142. See also Altmann (2010) 11. 

82 Urk. VI 73,7 (= Urk. VI Übers. 72,7). 

8$ Kákosy (1994) 165-173. 

** Baines (1990), 21. 

55 Kamal (1904) II pl. LVI; Urk. II 11-22. For a translation and commentary see 
Schafer (2011) 31-203. 
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constructing temples and thus caring for the Egyptian cults: according to 
the principle of reciprocity the ruler would be blessed and supported by 
the Egyptian deities and thus by the native priests. The Ptolemies needed 
to secure the support of the clergy and administrators, who played a 
leading role in the country's political, economic, social, and cultural life 
of Egypt. One can imagine that in the early Ptolemaic period Delta cities 
such as Mendes took advantage of the change of rulers, as also did the 
rulers for their part. 


2.4. Arsinoe's distinctive crown 


The horizontal ram horns were a fundamental component in Arsinoe's 
distinctive crown. They convey the meaning of awe and majesty, con- 
nected with the words 3f. and sfy.t.8° They were also an ancient element 
in the royal iconography. Egyptian kings were depicted with this attrib- 
ute from the Old Kingdom onwards, probably referring to the ancient 
ram cults. One example of the Fourth Dynasty shows Sneferu,®’ another 
of the Fifth Dynasty Sahure with an atef-crown on top of the horizontal 
ram horns (Fig. 2).55 

Ram horns are quite rare for crowns worn by females; at Philae, for 
example, Arsinoe II is the only female to wear the horizontal horns.*? Maria 
Nilsson assumes that the ram horn was "originally an attribute of the ram 
gods in any local form, including Ba-neb-djedet, who was a local form of 
Amun” and argues for “a continuation of the office of Amun’s high priest- 
ess, otherwise recognised as Divine Adoratrice, God's Hand and God's 
wife (of Amun)" under Arsinoe IL? She supports Jan Quaegebeur, who 
had thought of a possible connection of Arsinoe II to the god's wives of 
Amun, mainly because of the queen’s designation as “daughter of Amun’ 
(see below, 2.5)?! Erich Winter disagrees and prefers to link Arsinoe II 
with Amun because of her typical ram horns.” These horizontal horns, 
however, differ from the downward-curled ones with which Alexander and 


86 Dils (1998) 1308. Wb IV 456, 4-8 (šf) and 457-459 (sfj.r). 
87 Fakhry (1961) 80-81, figs. 63-64. 
88 Borchardt (1913) Blatt 37. For the ram horns in combination with crowns, see also 
Abubakr (1937) figs. 2, 4-8, 10-11, 13, 20-23, 25, 27. 
89 Vassilika (1989) 94. 
? Nilsson (2012) 17 and 144. 
?! Quaegebeur (1971a) 207-208; (1971b) 247. 
?? Winter (1978) 149 n. 4. See Dils (1998) 1308-1309. 
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P ado 


Fig. 2: King Sahure, Fifth Dynasty [Borchardt (1913) Blatt 37]. 


some Ptolemaic rulers were adorned, including Arsinoe IL?! Wendy 
Cheshire sees in Arsinoe’s curled Amun horns and epithet “daughter of 
Amun’ rather an indication of her deification, not an expression of a priestly 
title. She links this attribute with the apotheosis of Amenhotep IL, Ramesses 
II, and Alexander, all of whom were depicted with the curled Amun horns.?* 

Besides the ram horns, Arsinoe's distinctive headgear comprised a red 
crown, probably emphasising the connection with the Delta, double 
feather plumes, a solar disk, and — as the only female elements — the 
cow horns. Arsinoe's personal crown has some New Kingdom anteced- 
ents, worn by kings especially of the Ramesside period, that also display 
a red crown, double feather plume, and ram horns.?? If worn by a king, 


93 Stanwick (2002) 35 and fig. 215. 

?* Cheshire (1982) 107-108. 

% Richter (2016) 85, with notes 317-318. For a list of kings wearing this crown, see 
Dils (1998) 1327-1330. See also Nilsson (2012) 42. 
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the crown lacks the female elements of the cow horns and sun disk. Geb 
is one of the few gods adorned with this crown.’ As the god of the 
earth, he is the fertile ground on which vegetation is cultivated. Arsi- 
noe's crown creates mythological links with Geb: first, Isis, a connec- 
tion with whom Ptolemy II systematically promoted for Arsinoe, was 
Geb's daughter.” Second, Arsinoe is also often depicted with a cornuco- 
pia, an originally Greek attribute that is found in Egyptian (or Egyptian- 
ising) statues of Ptolemaic queens. In both these aspects Arsinoe's 
crown also refers to abundance. 

The stela of Totoes, a pastophoros (priest) and nautes (sailor) of Arsi- 
noe II (Fig. 3), provides a good example for her crown.?? The stela 
shows the deified Arsinoe II facing a figure of an Egyptian god, now lost 
except for his lunar crown, with whom she is worshipped as his synnaos 
thea. There is no traditional division between a ‘divine’ and ‘royal’ side. 
Her elaborate clothing, closely related to the Isis garment, combines 
Egyptian traditions and Hellenistic innovation.!? Arsinoe's visual iden- 
tity is thus a mixture of conventional and new creations, as befits a god- 
dess based in two cultures. 

Arsinoe wore her distinctive crown already during her lifetime, as is 
demonstrated by an architrave in Stockholm II! In its two ritual scenes, 
Arsinoe II rattles two sistra behind Ptolemy IL Arsinoe Us crown was 
only occasionally used, slightly modified, by other /iving Ptolemaic 
queens: Cleopatra II and/or III and Cleopatra VII.!02 On the monumental 
gateway of the Second Pylon at Karnak, Cleopatra I was depicted with 
the usual royal crown worn by queens, comprising tall feathers, cow 
horns, and the sun disk. Traces on the stone show that this crown 
replaced Arsinoe's crown. The ritual scene, an 'ancestor veneration 
scene' in which Ptolemy VI pours a libation for his parents Ptolemy V 
and Cleopatra I, is related to the decoration of the Khonsu gate discussed 


% Dils (1998) 1326-1327. 

97 See section 2.2 above (with note 44). See Richter (2016) 85-86 n. 320 (with further 
evidence). 

?$ For the cornucopia as a royal attribute see Albersmeier (2002a) 34-38. 

?9 Albersmeier & Minas (1998) 3-29. The stela, now in a private collection, was orig- 
inally ca. 37 cm high. 

100 Albersmeier (2002a) 85-105; (2004) 421-432. 

101 Stockholm, Medelhavsmuseet, inv. no. MM 10026; see Albersmeier (2002a) 96 
(n. 551), 112 (n. c), 181 (n. 139). Albersmeier & Minas (1998) 15, Taf. 4.2. Arsinoe II 
has only one cartouche, showing that this monument pre-dates her death. 

102 Dils (1998) 1309-1310. 
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Fig. 3: Stela of Totoes [Albersmeier & Minas (1998) Fig. 2 (Drawing Ulrike 
Denis)]. 


below (see section 3.3 and fig. 5), where Ptolemy III worships Ptolemy II 
and Arsinoe II. René Preys and Audrey Dégremont, who discuss the 
gateway of the Second Pylon, suggest two possibilities for the modifica- 
tion of the crown: first, the decoration of the gateway of the Second 
Pylon had been planned under Ptolemy III, when Arsinoe II was the 
ancestral queen and was to be depicted, but the scene was not carved 
until the reign of Ptolemy VI, when Cleopatra I was the ancestral queen. 
Alternatively, the decoration dates to Ptolemy IV, whose name is the 
earliest attested on the gate. In that case, the scene on the Khonsu gate 
could have served as a model and “a careless ‘copy and paste’ would 
have caused the change in the crown of Cleopatra I".!0? 


103 Preys & Dégremont (2013) 286 (summary); for the article see p. 95-109, esp. 98 
and figs. 3a-b and 4a-b. 
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2.5. Arsinoe as a hm.t-ntr 


As mentioned above in section 2.4, Arsinoe is sometimes also regarded 
as a God's Wife of Amun, but no evidence for this claim has been iden- 
tified. She is indeed designated as a hm.t-ntr, *God's Wife" — but of no 
specific god — on a statue base in Chicago, on which she is also termed 
Amun's daughter.!” The base, which was set up after her death, most 
likely comes from Thebes, since the queen is not only characterised as 
Amun's daughter, but also beloved of the Theban triad Amun, Mut, and 
Khonsu. It is, therefore, at best only implied that Arsinoe was a God's 
Wife of Amun, yet it would probably have been stated if had been the 
case, since it would have been an important title. 

Carola Koch, who has studied the God's Wives of the Late Period, 
proposes that Ptolemaic queens could be designated dw3.t-ntr, “divine 
adoratrice”.'® She bases this on two instances in the Chambre des étof- 
fes of the Hathor temple at Dendera (Dend IV, 128.1 and 143.13), but 
the scenes show an unnamed, generic queen who is captioned dw3.t-ntr. 
These Dendera ritual scenes with their texts are copies of much older 
ones, best attested in the temple of Ramses II in Abydos, as discussed by 
Marie-Louise Ryhiner.!% Her research suggests that we should see the 
designation of the Ptolemaic queen as a dw3.t-ntr as an archaism looking 
back to the Ramesside period, rather than a contemporary form that 
might prove that Ptolemaic queens bore the title dw3.t-ntr “divine ado- 
ratrice". There is thus no evidence that Arsinoe II was a dws.t-ntr 
“Divine Adoratrice" or dr.t-ntr “God's Hand”, the typical designations 
of the god's wives. 

The office of a God's Wife is first attested in the Middle Kingdom in 
relation with the ithyphallic creator god Min; the priestess was his con- 
sort. In the New Kingdom, the office, which was connected with the 
supreme god Amun, is first attested on the donation stela of Ahmose- 
Nefertari, the sister and wife of Ahmose I of the Eighteenth Dynasty. !°8 
The title and office of a God's Wife of Amun became a royal preroga- 
tive, held exclusively by the king's principal wife or a king's daughter. 
Hatshepsut and her daughter Neferure also used this title, while it is only 


104 Chicago OI 10518; Albersmeier (2002a) 110-112, cat. 45; Quaegebeur (19712) 
208 with n. 4: doc. 5. 

105 Koch (2012) 59 n. 505. 

105 Ryhiner (1995) 8, 14, 23-24, 37, 42 (with n. 176), 62-63. 

107 Ayad (2009) 4. 

108 Ayad (2009) 4-5. 
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attested sporadically from the rest of the Eighteenth Dynasty.!?? In the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, the chief wives of Ramesses I, Seti I, and Ramesses 
II were appointed as God's Wives. Tauseret, the widow of Seti IL, while 
being a female king was also a God's Wife.!!? Five God's Wives of 
Amun were appointed from the Twenty-Third to the Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty in the eighth to sixth centuries BC. Each of the God's Wives of 
the Late Period was a king's daughter who adopted an heiress. Their two 
names were written in cartouches, just like the kings' names. They were 
also designated as ‘female Horus’ and ‘mistress of the two lands’, 
emphasising their regal status.!!! Iconographically, they can be recog- 
nised by their vulture headdress and a crown, consisting of cow's horns 
encircling a sun disk with two tall feathers on a kalathos of uraei. These 
elements were part of the regalia of queens from the New Kingdom 
onwards, and the Ptolemaic queens used them as well. 

The institution of a God's Wife was discontinued in the Persian rule 
of Egypt, but both Diodorus (1.47.1) and Strabo (Geography 17.1.46) 
referred to them in the first centuries BC and AD. The mentions in the 
Classical authors demonstrate that the institution of a God's Wife in 
Thebes was remembered more than five hundred years after it ceased to 
exist. The onomasticon on a second century AD hieratic papyrus from 
Tebtunis illuminates the situation further.!!? Priests and priestesses are 
discussed, and among the latter the God’s Wife, Divine Adoratrice, and 
the Hand of God of Herakleopolis are mentioned. Under the heading 
“Amun, lord of Thebes”, admittedly restored, a God’s Wife is also 
referred to.!? The hm.t is mostly restored, but repeated in a demotic 
gloss; the word ntr is entirely restored. 

The Tebtunis papyrus shows that even as late as the second century 
AD the office of a God's Wife was still part of priestly knowledge, cer- 
tainly in Herakleopolis and probably also in Thebes. It does not mean, 
however, that a God's Wife was appointed after the Persian period, 
when Thebes had lost the status it held in the Late Period and before, nor 


19 See Gitton (1984). 

110 See Gosselin (2007). 

111 Eldamaty (2015) 67-85. 

112 Osing (1998) 25. See Koch (2012) 81-82, and Graefe (1998) 112, who discusses 
the possibility of an equivalent to the God's Wives of Amun, and that the daughter of the 
elite served in it. 

113 Osing (1998) I: Text, 158-159 (col. 2,10-11: Thebes; 2,12-17: Herakleopolis), II: 
Tafeln, Taf. 13-13A. 
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does it follow that the Ptolemaic queens were understood as God's 
Wives of Amun. 

Arsinoe's status as a God's Wife is also illuminated by an over-life- 
size statue in the Museo Gregoriano Egizio of the Vatican; this is the 
earliest image that can be clearly linked with Arsinoe IL. Originally 
probably from Heliopolis, it was found in the Villa Verospi in Rome 
together with other Egyptian statues, including one of Ptolemy II.'4 
Arsinoe's attributes of a tripartite wig, two uraei, the cloth in the right 
hand, and the damaged menit in the left hand held in front of her upper 
body, can be found in the iconography of queens of the New Kingdom 
and God's Wives of the Late Period. The menit is attested only here for 
a Ptolemaic queen.!? One can compare Arsinoe's image with a statue of 
Amenirdis I, a God's Wife of Amun of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, now 
in Cairo:!!6 instead of Arsinoe's menit she holds a sceptre and she wears 
a vulture headdress, but her other attributes, pose, and close-fitting dress 
are similar. The statue in Museo Gregoriano Egizio dates after Arsinoe's 
death in 270, as do most of her statues.!!7 

On the back pillar of the Vatican statue, Arsinoe is called, among 
other epithets, s3.t mrh.w, “daughter of the god mrh.w”, a title that the 
God's wife of Amun Ankhnesneferibre of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty 
had also held,''® and which Quaegebeur mentioned in a note when com- 


ing to the following conclusion: !? 


Still, I believe that its [1.e. the institution of the God's Wife of Amun] 
memory did not completely disappear and that certain elements of 
Arsinoe's titular possibly go back to these 'divines épouses’. 


Mrh is a bull god, originally connected with Lower Egypt, '?? and also an 
aspect of the king from ancient times. Some the Old Kingdom queens, 


114 Museo Gregoriano Egizio, Vatican, inv. no. 22681: Albersmeier (2002a) 371-373, 
cat. 136; Urk. II 71-72. See also Albersmeier (2002b) 1-2. 

15 Albersmeier (20022) 34 (n. 196). 

116 CG 565: Albersmeier (2002a) 32 (n. 178), 34. See Myśliwiec (1988) pl. 39, and 
Perdu (1996) 43-66. 

117 Albersmeier (2002a) 176-182, 371. 

118 Queagebeuer (1971b) 247-248 n. 54; Otto (1938) 7-11; Blackman (1945) 60, 67 
(n. 67). See Albersmeier (2002a) 116 (n. 647). 

119 Quaegebeur (1971b) 247-248. 

120 Wilson (1997) 443, refers to Urk. II, 2 [i.e. the Vatican statue of Arsinoe II, see 
Albersmeier (2002a), cat. 136]. Cleopatra is also s3.t mrhw [Mam. 14 (7)]. TLA, 
s.v. mrh.w: Gott in Stiergestalt. According to LGG III 357b, s3.t mrh.w translates as 
“Tochter des Gesalbten”. The “anointed one" is determined by a bull. 
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especially of the Sixth Dynasty, were called s3.t mrh.w. The title's later 
use was evidently a revival. Frédéric Payraudeau lists all the queens 
attested with this title,!?! as well as discussing in more detail some of 
their other titles, such as ty ‘vizier’ born by Ankhesenpepy II in the 
Sixth Dynasty, Khensa, the sister-wife of Piankhy in the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty, or Ankhnesneferibre, daughter of Psamtek II and god's wife of 
the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, as well as various Ptolemaic queens. Not 
only queens were designated s3.t mrh.w, which is also attested for Isis in 
the hymns in Aswan, Kalabsha, and Dendera discussed above (see sec- 
tion 2.3 above). Here again, the close relation between Isis and Arsinoe 
is evident. 

When advising the court and creating inscriptions, Egyptian priests of 
the Ptolemaic Period drew on ancient traditions, not only demonstrating 
their learning, but above all enhancing the legitimacy of the queens as 
successors of their ancient forbearers, including the God's Wives. It 
seems nonetheless unlikely that Arsinoe II was a God's Wife of Amun 
in the fashion of the Third Intermediate or Late Period, when king's 
daughters acted as pharaohs in the god's state of Amun at Thebes. 

At the end of the Ptolemaic dynasty, Cleopatra VII made creative use 
of Arsinoe's iconography, appearing not only with Arsinoe's own crown 
but also with the typical crown of New Kingdom queens and of the 
God's Wives of Amun, that is, the tall double-feather, cow horns, and a 
sun disk."? The double feathers are a symbol of kingship that entered 
the iconography of queens no later than the Thirteenth Dynasty and 
became a primary symbols of queenship from the Eighteenth Dynasty 
onwards, often in combination with the vulture headdress.! Both the 
queen and Amun-Ra are adorned with a feather crown as the main actors 
in the divine conception and birth sequence of the birth legend. 17 

Also under Cleopatra VII, the epithets of Isis which are first attested at 
Aswan from the reign of Ptolemy IV and before that for Arsinoe II on the 
Mendes Stela, are recorded in Dendera (see section 2.3). They occur at 
Kalabsha under Augustus. When the temple of Kalabsha was moved 
because of the construction of the Aswan High Dam, a gate was discov- 
ered re-used as building material in the late Augustan temple. This gate, 
now reconstructed in Berlin, had been built and decorated before Octavian 


?! See Payraudeau (2015) 209-225 (for s3.t mrh.w, see p. 219). 

122 Budde (2002) 57-102, esp. 60-61. For Cleopatra VII see Richter (2016) 101-107. 
123 Troy (1986) 126-129. 

7^ Brunner (1986) Taf. 4. 
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took the name Augustus in 27 BC, so that it is one of first buildings to be 
decorated under Roman rule. Erich Winter demonstrates on the basis of 
the royal epithets and cult names on the gateway that Octavian tried to 
establish a continuity between his reign and the Ptolemaic Dynasty.'? 
That the Ptolemies showed an interest in Kalabsha is attested by the sanc- 
tuary now reconstructed on Elephantine island." In several of the ritual 
scenes on the Kalabsha gate, Octavian offers a field that symbolises the 
Dodekaschoinos (scenes 18, 24, 33), reaffirming an ancient donation, a 
fact that was important for the priests. In scene 24, a queen who is not as 
a figure is named after Octavian and called his “sister and wife". 
The scene was evidently created, and probably copied, for a Ptolemaic 
king, and the priests forgot to eliminate the queen when it was adjusted 
for Octavian. The decoration might even have been conceived under 
Cleopatra VII: Both the king and the queen are also termed ntr.wj mnh.wj, 
“beneficent gods" or Theoi Euergetai, referring to Ptolemy VIII and his 
sister-wife Cleopatra II. The priests obviously used existing scene models, 
in this case probably from Philae.'”® For the Isis hymns in the temple of 
Kalabsha they used texts that are attested from the time of Ptolemy IV in 
Aswan and, perhaps as a prototype, for Arsinoe II under Ptolemy II on 
the Mendes Stela. Of course, there could have been many such usages on 
monuments we do not know, and the material could also have circulated 
in manuscripts. 


2.6. Conclusion 


Arsinoe II, as a living and then a deceased queen, provided a vital image 
for the dynasty, offering legitimacy for herself, her brother-husband, and 
their successors through iconographic and textual media. With mrj(.t) b3 
wds(.t) b3, she was given epithets that were used not only for later Ptole- 
maic queens, but also for Isis. From the pattern of attestation, it seems 
that the title was first used for the powerful queen, perhaps locally in 
Mendes, and was transferred to Isis, whose queenly role was thus 
enhanced. Texts including this epithet are attested from the Delta to 
Nubia until the Roman period, emphasising the influential power of Ars- 
inoe and the brilliance of the Egyptian advisors of the Alexandrian court. 


125 Winter (2003), 197-212. 
126 Wright (1987). 

77 Winter (2003) pl. L. 

128 Winter (2003) 211. 
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Much more locally confined was Arsinoe II’s designation as hm.t-ntr. So 
far, this title is only known from Thebes, so that her status was not com- 
parable with that of the God's Wives of Amun in the Late Period. Like 
God's Wives of Amun,PArsinoe was also called “daughter of Amun”, 
and thus the priests who composed Arsinoe's titles may have had not 
only her deification in mind, but also the ancient connection of royal 
women with Amun. 

As a living queen, Arsinoe was presented as a ritualist, as is shown by 
the Stockholm architrave. But to a much larger extent she was the recip- 
ient of a cult, deified and venerated after her death by her brother-hus- 
band Ptolemy II and worshipped as an ancestral goddess by her adopted 
son Ptolemy III and his successors. Berenike II used her predecessor's 
status as a powerful queen and was even designated as her daughter, 
drawing on Arsinoe's legitimating authority and divine ancestry. 


3. BERENIKE II EUERGETIS 


3.1. Berenike II, the adopted daughter of Arsinoe II 


When Ptolemy II died in 246, his son Ptolemy III succeeded him. His 
royal titles styled him as the son of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, the Theoi 
Adelphoi, as attested for example in the prescript of the Canopus decree, 
issued after the synod of Egyptian priests in 238.'°° Arsinoe II was his 
adopted mother, Arsinoe I his biological mother who had been exiled to 
Coptos before Arsinoe II replaced her as Philadelphos' wife. Although 
Arsinoe I had been married to one king and was the mother of another, 
she does not appear as one of the Ptolemaic ancestors in the Hellenistic 
or in the Egyptian dynastic cult. 

Ptolemy III married Berenike, daughter of Magas of Cyrene.!*! This 
dynastic alliance had considerable political and ideological implications. 
Egypt and Cyrenaica were unified once again, and under the couple 
Ptolemaic power was at its height and the empire at its greatest extent. 
While Ptolemy III invaded Syria, Berenike II was left in command of 
the court in Alexandria. In a poem honouring the queen, Callimachus 


7? Leclant & Gitton (1977) 799. 

130 Pfeiffer (2004) 66-69. 

131 For the date of their marriage, see van Oppen (2015) 23-40. Clayman (2014) 
38-40. 
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praised her devotion to the king. She vowed to offer a lock of her hair in 
exchange for his safe return from the campaign. This lock was dedicated 
in the sanctuary at Cape Zephyrium, where Arsinoe II was worshipped 
as Aphrodite (see above, section 2.2), and subsequently carried off by 
Zephyrus at the command of Aphrodite who placed it among the stars. !3? 
Berenike thus linked herself in cultic terms with her immediate prede- 
cessor. Through adoption she also claimed her legitimacy and divine 
ancestry from the powerful Arsinoe II.'? Had Ptolemy II tried to explain 
the consanguinity as a Zeus-Hera respectively Isis-Osiris union, his son 
Ptolemy III even forced the impression of a feigned sibling marriage. 
Nilsson sees the adoption as supporting her interpretation of Arsinoe II 
as God's Wife,!*4 but one should note that the adoption process was not 
continued in the Ptolemaic dynasty since the couples following 
Ptolemy III and Berenike II were mostly siblings or otherwise closely 
related, except for Ptolemy V and Cleopatra I. 

During Berenike's regency, while her husband was at war in Syria, 
she had her own coinage struck, attesting the queen's formal position 
within the state 177 The Greek population recognised her military power 
also in other ways, as is demonstrated by the mosaic created by Sophilos, 
which comes from Thumis in the Delta.!*° The queen is shown there in 
a chlamys and a suit of armour made of silver. Her headgear consists of 
the bow of a war ship, marking her as the mistress of the sea. This attrib- 
ute emphasises her connection to Isis Pelagia, who was worshipped by 
the Greek population in this role. 


3.2. The queen as 'female Horus' and benefactress 


Berenike's powerful status as co-ruler was manifest in the Egyptian 
environment in her title Art, “female Horus". Every Egyptian king 
incorporated Horus on earth. For a queen, the Horus title is first attested 


132 


The poem survives in Catullus’ translation (C. 66) and two papyri (PSI 1092 and 
pOxy. 2258C). For the evidence and a discussion see Gutzwiller (1992) 359-385, and 
Llewellyn-Jones & Winder (2016) 139-162. 

133 Huß (2001) 354. Van Oppen (2015) 36, describes the adoption and devotion to 
Arsinoe II as the “full-scale absorption of Berenice II in the Lagid house”. 

134 Nilsson (2012) 144. 

135 Fuliñska (2010) 86. 

136 Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 21739. See Grimm (1999) 80-81, 
Abb. 81c. Pfrommer (2002) 89-90, Abb. 78a-b. 

137 Merkelbach (1995) 66 $116 (Isis Pelagia), 116 $212 (15). 
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for Sobekneferu in the Twelfth Dynasty, followed by Hatshepsut in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and Tauseret in the Nineteenth Dynasty.'?® The 
God's Wives of Amun in the Late Period also bore the title.?? In the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, it was Berenike II, not Arsinoe II, who was the first 
‘female Horus','? for example in the Canopus decree!^! and in a ritual 
scene on, the propylon of the Khonsu temple at Karnak (the “Euergetes 
gate' or Bab el-Amara), where Khonsu records the regnal years of the 
reigning couple, Ptolemy III and Berenike II (Fig. 4).'* In the right 
framing column, directly behind the king's Horus name, Berenike is des- 
ignated “female Horus: ruler, born by a female ruler" (hr.t hq3.t jr.t.n 
hq3.t),!® linking Berenike II to her adopted mother Arsinoe II. 

Ptolemy III and Berenike II assumed the cult name Theoi Euergetai, 
“Benefactor Gods”. Euergetism, with its political and diplomatic 
aspects, was an important aspect of Hellenistic rulership. Moreover, the 
Ptolemaic rulers as successors of ancient Egyptian pharaohs were the 
benefactors par excellence, since the prosperity of the land by the Nile 
and its population was central to the king’s role from early dynastic 
times onwards.!** The Canopus decree praises the benevolence of the 
royal couple, their provision for the population, and their care for the 
sacred animals and the Egyptian temples. Ptolemy III richly endowed 
the temples, and the priests decreed in return copious honours for the 
Theoi Euergetai as well as their parents, the Theoi Adelphoi, and grand- 
parents, the Theoi Soteres. The queens are included in the formula and 
play an important role, so that the connection between consanguinity, 
the divinity of the ruling and deceased royal couples, and their benefac- 
tions is clearly expressed. 


3.3. The veneration of the dynastic ancestors 


The Theoi Euergetai were also linked with the Theoi Adelphoi in the Hel- 
lenistic ruler cult. PS7 IV 389, which dates to August-September 243, is 
the earliest papyrus to attest that Ptolemy III and his wife Berenike II were 


18 von Beckerath (1999) 86-87 (Sobekneferu), 134-135 (Hatshepsut), 162-163 
(Tauseret); Troy (1986) 139-143. 

1? Eldamaty (2015) 67-85; Ayad (2009) 29-33. 
^' Eldamaty (2011) 24-57. See also Hölbl (2003) 88-97. 
1^! Line 31, see Pfeiffer (2004) 166-167. 
1? Clere (1961) pl. 43. Urk. VIII 83 (no. 98). See also Minas (2005) 135 (with fig. 5). 
43 Urk. VIII 83,7 (= no. 98a). 
144 van Minnen (2000) 437-469. 
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Fig. 4: Propylon of the Khonsu temple at Karnak [Clëre (1961) pl. 43]. 


incorporated as the reigning couple into the eponymous cult of Alexander 
and the Theoi Adelphoi.'* 

The iconographic expression of the ruler cult of the living and deceased 
Ptolemies is first attested in a ritual scene on the Khonsu propylon in 
Karnak. The scene, which corresponds axially with the confirmation of 
rulership (see Fig. 4), shows Ptolemy III burning incense for the deceased 
Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II (Fig. 5), who is also designated as “daugther of 
Amun”.!# Berenike II as the ruling queen is not included in this ritual, 
although she receives divine rulership from Khonsu in the corresponding 
scene. In later generations of Ptolemaic rulers, the /iving queen is always 
excluded from these rituals in which the ancestors are venerated, 7 except 
for a scene in the temple of Tod that is exceptional in many respects. ^? 


1 See Minas (2000) 102. 

146 Clère (1961) pl. 61. Urk. VIII 78-79, no. 93 (Arsinoe II as s3.t jmn: Urk. VIII 
78,12 = no. 93c) 

147 See Minas (2000) 61-73, for a compilation and discussion of these cult rituals, with 
references to Winter (1978) 147-160, and Quaegebeur (1989) 93-116. 

148 See Minas (2000) 24-25, Dok. 51: the scene in Tod rather corresponds with the 
hieroglyphic lists of Ptolemaic ancestors and needs to be seen as a visual form of such a 
line of ancestors. 
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Fig. 5: Propylon of the Khonsu temple at Karnak [Clére (1961) pl. 61]. 


The meaning of both the corresponding rituals on the Khonsu propy- 
lon must have been obvious even to those who could not read the 
inscriptions, including the divine and royal actors. People entered the 
sacred precinct of Khonsu through this gate, and both scenes were on the 
inside, just above head height in the second register from the bottom: 
the divine confirmation of the Ptolemaic rulers, male and female. View- 
ers could recognise the ruling king venerating divine dynastic ancestors, 
since Arsinoe II could be identified by her distinctive crown, which was 
shown not only in temple decoration and on statues, but also on private 
monuments such as the stela of Totoes (fig. 3). This private monument 
also demonstrates that alongside the official cult instigated by the royal 
court there was popular devotion to Arsinoe II in the Egyptian environ- 
ment. 

These two scenes (figs. 4 and 5) were an integral part of the decora- 
tion programme that was developed for the monumental gateways in 
Karnak. The Khonsu gate of Ptolemy III was the first to be completed 


14 Preys (2015b) 159-215, esp. 160-169. Preys (2015a) 149-184, esp. fig. 1. 
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and thus contains the oldest scene now known. Two further gateways in 
Karnak were embellished with these dynastic legitimation scenes. On 
the gate of the temple of Montu, which was completed under Ptolemy IV, 
Khonsu-Thoth records the years for Ptolemy III and Berenike II. On 
the gateway of the Second Pylon of the temple of Amun, Seshat inscribes 
the annals for Ptolemy VI and Cleopatra IL, with the corresponding scene 
showing Ptolemy VI worshiping his ancestral deities, Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra 1.'°! The legitimation scenes were not linked to a specific 
deity, as the gates of Khonsu, Montu, and Amun demonstrate. They are 
also found elsewhere, for example in the temple of Haroeris in Qus 
(reign of Ptolemy X Alexander I),!°? and possibly one on the Roman 
period gate in Medamud. !5° 

These scene types were probably not a Theban creation. Temples 
north of Athribis are almost completely lost, except for the granite tem- 
ple of Behbeit el-Hagar. The Delta was of great importance to the Ptole- 
mies and much closer to them than the Thebaid or Upper Egypt in gen- 
eral. The Kom el-Hisn Stela, for example, shows the Ptolemaic ancestors 
in the lunette.'** It is reasonable to suggest that ancestor worship scenes 
were present, and probably first created, in the north. P? 

Although Thebes may have become less important in the Ptolemaic 
period, Amun remained important, as can be seen in the birth-houses of 
the Nektanebos and the Graeco-Roman period, for example in Dendera, 
Edfu, and Philae, in which the birth of the divine child is celebrated. 
Amun is still the divine father, not the father-god of the divine family of 


the specific location.'°° Jan Assmann states: 17 


Dieses Festhalten an Amun ist höchst auffällig. Seine Funktion als 
„Reichsgott“, der er im NR seine Vaterschaft zum König verdankt, ist 


150 Aufrere (2000) 233-241 no. 13a. 

151 Preys (2015b) 160-169, figs. 3-4. 

1? Now almost entirely destroyed, see Kamal (1902) 215-235; Preys (2015a) 162, 
doc. 15; Minas-Nerpel (2017) 259-275, esp. 268-271 (parallel scene 5). 

153 See Preys (2015a) 155 n. 24. 

154 CG 22186: Pfeiffer (2004) 28-38, figs. 2-3. 

155 Jean Yoyotte discussed this issue — not for these specific scenes but on the basis of 
other examples — in his Collège de France courses ‘Egyptologie’ (Annuaire du Collège de 
France 92, 94, 95 of 1991-1995), edited and reprinted in Guermeur (2013) 497-607. 

156 See Daumas (1958) 428-437. For an analysis of the scenes in the birth-houses of 
Dendera, Edfu, and Philae, see also Assmann (2004) 71-82, who discusses “Die Zeugung 
des Sohnes. Ikonizität, Narrativität und Ritualität im ägyptischen Mythos” in this chapter. 
For the importance of Amun outside Thebes see Guermeur (2005). 

157 Assmann (2004) 77. 
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langst hinfállig geworden; sein Kult in Theben an Bedeutung weit 
hinter andere Zentren zurückgefallen. Trotzdem ist nicht nur er es, der 
das Götterkind der jeweiligen lokalen Tempeltrias zeugt, es ist auch 
die fünfzehnkópfige „Neunheit“ von Karnak, der die Geburt verkün- 
det wird, die dem Neugeborenen huldigt und der er nach Vollzug der 
Reinigungsriten als neuer Herrscher präsentiert wird, die also die 
Funktion der Offentlichkeit übernimmt. 


In the Ptolemaic period divine and dynastic legitimation were of utmost 
importance, and the Egyptian priests and designers were familiar with 
the birth legends. The traditional divine triad in the Khonsu temple con- 
sisted of Amun, Mut, and Khonsu, but in a transferred sense it was also 
the Theoi Adelphoi and Ptolemy III: The ruling king as the divine child 
venerates his parents, Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II. This identification 
would explain why the ruling queen was always excluded from Ptole- 
maic ancestor worship scenes and only three figures are depicted: the 
father and the mother on one side of the ritual scene and the child on the 
other. In a triad, there was no place for the living queen. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Arsinoe’s and Berenike’s status was elevated by the divine status accorded 
to them as well as by their acting as ritualists who theoretically had access 
to secret knowledge, in Arsinoe’s case as wd3.t bs “the perfect one of the 
Ram" in Mendes or as hm.t ntr “God’s Wife" in Thebes, apart from any 
other comparable roles with which she may have been identified. The first 
of these epithets spread until the Roman period from the Delta up the Nile 
valley and is attested as far south as Kalabsha, being used to characterise 
the goddess Isis in her role as queen and demonstrating the close relation- 
ship of Isis and Arsinoe. In this case, it seems that a title may have origi- 
nated with the powerful queen, probably in the Delta. Berenike II was 
elevated to the status of a female Horus and became central to the devel- 
opment of the standing of the Ptolemaic queens, but she still needed to 
base her lineage on Arsinoe, styled as Arsinoe’s daughter and thus legiti- 
mised dynastically and not only through her marriage with Ptolemy III. 
Since he was also Arsinoe’s adopted son, Berenike II and Ptolemy III con- 
tinued ascriptively the divine sibling marriage which Ptolemy II had 
worked so hard to expound and had used so well to his advantage. 
Knowledge acquired through the role of priestesses set the queens 
apart and marked them as active participants in the cult, so that they 
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acquired prestige, even if they could not be protagonists in scenes of the 
veneration of ancestor scenes until they were on the receiving side as 
deceased (ancestral) queens, as exemplified on the Khonsu gate in Kar- 
nak: like Amun, Mut, and Khonsu, the deceased Ptolemy II and Arsi- 
noe II formed a triad with their son Ptolemy III. 

These steps were presumably taken with the aim to tie the dynasty to 
the Egyptian environment and to legitimise Ptolemaic rule in Egypt, prob- 
ably as part of a larger development. We can assume that the Hellenistic 
and the Egyptian expressions of Arsinoe's cult were created at the same 
time and devised or sanctioned by the court in Alexandria, with the coop- 
eration of Egyptian priests. We should thus see the Egyptian and Hellen- 
istic developments of the ruler cult as products of cross-fertilisation. 

Arsinoe II's Hellenistic cults cannot be explained by her accomplish- 
ments, unlike those of Alexander and Ptolemy I as founders of cities and 
kingdoms. They can only be explained dynastically: her divinity was 
justified predominantly by her lineage, not her deeds. Arsinoe's Hellen- 
istic cults illustrate the transition from cults initiated by a city to dynastic 
ones and were thus a novelty in the Greek-speaking world (77 The dis- 
connect between accomplishments and honours became common as the 
Ptolemaic dynasty progressed. Cultic honours become distanced more 
and more from achievements as divine honours came to include and 
thereby legitimate the entire dynasty. 

The cults of the Ptolemaic queens were innovative. How much their 
foundation and development were influenced by existing cult practice in 
Macedonia is not known. Philip and Alexander flaunted the importance of 
women for their family, and the Ptolemies continued this focus. It was in 
the Egyptian environment that Arsinoe's cult developed in its distinctive 
form in texts and especially iconography, with her very specific crown. 

According to ancient Egyptian tradition, queens, female consorts, and 
daughters played an important role, including the God's Wives of Amun. 
Arsinoe's Egyptian cults and her comprehensive veneration in temples 
all over the country were nonetheless innovative. The Khonsu temple 
reliefs and inscriptions demonstrate Arsinoe's status as a progenitress of 
a divine dynasty. Her roles as a ritualist, however, are connected to 
ancient Egyptian traditions. Although she was a *God's Wife’, she prob- 
ably did not serve as *God's Wife of Amun' in the fashion attested for 
the New Kingdom and the Late Period. In Karnak — perhaps by an 


158 Angelova (2015) 16. 
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accident of transmission because most temples north of Athribis are lost 
— we see the first images of a living Ptolemaic king venerating his 
Ptolemaic ancestors. These scenes of ancestor worship correspond with 
rituals in which a god, such as Khonsu, grants the living royal couple 
rule over Egypt. They emphasise the royal dependence on divine legiti- 
mation, also or especially under the Ptolemies as rulers of foreign ori- 
pin, ^? 
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CARRYING STONES ON EGYPT'S WATERWAYS 
IN THE MID-250s BC 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE KLEON 
AND ZENON ARCHIVES 


Abstract: Lithégoi (stone-carrying ships) on the Nile and the canals 
were employed in the context of large-scale irrigation and construc- 
tion works, both public and private, in the Arsinoite nome. The enter- 
prises, which reached their climax in the fifth decade of the third cen- 
tury BC, are documented by the main archives of the time, that of the 
architect Kleon — recently made fully accessible — and that of 
Zenon. Among these documents only five mention that type of ship. 

First, a thorough analysis is given of P. Petrie Kleon 86, 114 and, 
in particular, 123 (ll. 1-13), at first sight hardly transparent texts. On 
the basis of the latter document and other circumstantial evidence 
found in the archive, an attempt is made to reconstruct the decision- 
making process and to track down the way the captains of these very 
exceptional vessels were remunerated. 

In the second part, the focus is on two Zenon texts from Cairo: 
P. Cair. Zen. II 59172 and IV 59745. Twice the same lithegos is men- 
tioned, obviously the private property of Apollonios the dioikétés, each 
time under the command of the Egyptian Pasis. Together with other 
respectable and financially solid men, whose social backgrounds are 
clarified, he acted as security for different entrepreneurs of similar irriga- 
tion works, this time in the (private) service of Apollonios and his dórea. 

Finally, in the light of the foregoing, the ever recurring and insolu- 
ble problem of the relationship between the public and private sectors 
in Ptolemaic Egypt is touched on. 


1. LITHEGOI IN THE KLEON ARCHIVE (253 BC) 


Famous from the early days of modern papyrology, when it was incor- 
porated in the Petrie Papyri, the Archive of Kleon and Theodoros became 
the object of a comprehensive re-edition only a couple of years ago. 
After much preparatory work by Willy Clarysse, the young scholar Bart 
Van Beek started a PhD dissertation on the topic, which he defended in 
2006. Recently reworked, it has now been published by Peeters in the 
Collectanea Hellenistica of the Royal Flemish Academy of Belgium.! 


! Van Beek (2017). When specifically referring to individual documents, we will use 
the recommended abbreviation P. Petrie Kleon. For the sake of convenience we will 
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In their capacity as chief architects ("engineers"), Kleon and Theo- 
doros? were responsible for the technical execution of a series of public 
works in the Arsinoite nome in Middle Egypt, known today as the Fayum. 
Kleon was in charge during the latter part of the reign of Ptolemy II Phil- 
adelphus (285/282-246), from about 260 on, with a peak in the years 256- 
253) He was still in office on 12 June 250 (21 Pharmouthi, year 36),* but 
was replaced by his hyparchitektön (*vice-engineer") and “right-hand 
man" Theodoros before 28 May 249, the last day of the Macedonian year 
36 (250-249). This is proven by a memorandum of Theodoros to the (pre- 
sumed) hypodioikétés Athenagoras.> Theodoros retained his position at 
least until the end of 232,° far into the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (246- 
222), when the Archive had already been closed for five years." 

Essentially, the public projects had to do with irrigation and drainage 
operations, often entailing canal digging, excavations and embankment 
works, as well as sundry construction activities, like bridge, sluice and 
dyke building. 

Some of these works were heavily dependent on the assured and regu- 
lar supply of natural stones, found and cut in a number of quarries in the 
area or adjacent regions. The most convenient way to transport them 
over a longer distance was by ship, via the Nile or the canals. 

In a few instances we hear of boats specifically called /ithégoi, “stone- 
carriers.”® The word is a compound adjective with two endings, depen- 
dent on an implied masculine or feminine noun such as the general term 


speak of the ‘Kleon Archive’, although the designation *Kleon and Theodoros Archive’ 
would be more correct. Most dates in the present study are, of course, BC. 

? Kleon: Pros. Ptol. 1+ VIII 534; Clarysse (1981) 354, s.v., no. 5; Theodoros: Pros. 
Ptol. 1+ VIII 532 and 533; Clarysse (1981) 340, s.v., no. 6. 

3 See the figures in Van Beek (2017) 10 and 276. 

^ P. Petrie Kleon 90, ll. 1-4; wrong date (^11 June, 249") in Van Beek (2017) 165. 
Even when the Egyptian calendar is used (as is the case here), one has to reckon with 
Macedonian, not Egyptian, regnal years, the more so as in the dating formula the epony- 
mous priests are referred to: see Uebel (1975) 316-318 (cf. Pestman (1981) 217). The 
strange date *14 November, 250" (Van Beek (2017) 10 and 168 [contradicting the date 
given p. 165 and actually corresponding to 21 Thoth, year 36]) is unfounded. The date of 
P. Petrie Kleon 79 (cf. Van Beek (2017) 140-141) should also be corrected: this official 
circular letter was certainly written in the 36th Macedonian year, the period between 
10 June 250 and 28 May 249 (not in the Egyptian year, running from 25 October 250 to 
23 October 249) (cf. Pestman (1981) 241), *probably somewhere in the second half of 
this period" (Van Beek (2017) 141, right this time). 

5 P. Lond. VII 2074 with T.C. Skeat's commentary. 

6 P. Köln VIII 342 with the commentary of K. Maresch; cf. Van Beek (2017) 12. 

7 Cf. Van Beek (2017) 277. 

š On the lithégos, see Casson (1971/1995) 173, 340 n. 60; cf. Merzagora (1929) 118-119. 
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vabc. When used as a substantive adjective, the grammatical gender is 
feminine.? Exceptionally, a noun was explicitly added, denoting a more 
specific type of boat, as we shall see in the second part of the present 
article. 

There exist a number of similar compounds, categorising boats on the 
basis of (the) specific loads they were (mainly) meant to convey.!° In 
some instances, when heavy cargoes were involved or special handling 
precautions were required, one might even think in terms of construction 
adaptations, proper building characteristics, not to say distinct ship types. 
That must have been the case with elephant carriers (elephantégoi), and 
may, in some way or another, have been the case here,!! requiring higher 
construction and transport skills as well as costs, making the use of such 
boats (including their crews) more expensive. 

Only three documents of the Kleon Archive refer to lithegoi: nos. 86, 
114, and 123. 

Let us start with no. 114, a short undated fragment concerning the 
transport of stones. '? It refers to “a single — pia — lithégos" being at 
the disposal of the document's author(s) (1. 1), as well as to its loading 
and discharging (1. 2). The element “a single" is interesting in view of 
what will be said concerning the manifest shortage of stone-carriers. 

No. 86, a register of correspondence, in fact a draft, yields more infor- 
mation. It probably dates from the second half of 253, as the King's visit 
after the peace agreement with Antiochus II was apparently imminent 
(Il. 5-6, 14).? Stones were cut in limestone quarries near Bousiris, no 
doubt the village in the Heracleopolite nome. It was situated about 
12 km to the (north)east of Ptolemais Hormou, the well-known harbour 
at the entrance of the Fayum.'* First stored in a local anchorage place 
(Il. 8 and 10),'5 the stones had to be conveyed by lithégoi!ó to the “canal 
locks"!" of Ptolemais, to be used for foundation and leveling works. 


? P. Petrie Kleon 86, ll. 6-7; 114, 1. 1; 123, Il. 4, 7 and 9; P. Cair. Zen. II 59172, 1. 6. 

10 See the list in Casson (1971/1995) 340 n. 60; cf. Merzagora (1929) 118-121. 

11 Cf. Arnaud (2015) 132-133 (the references in ll. 1-2 of n. 148 should be corrected); 
cf. 124 n. 109. 

12 Van Beek (2017) 240-241. 

13 Van Beek (2017) 151, 1. 6, comm., referring to the studies of Clarysse (1980 and 
2000, esp. 44); cf. Hauben (forthcoming). 

14 See Van Beek (2017) 26 and 152, 1. 9, comm. 

15 See Van Beek (2017) 152, 1. 8, comm. 

16 Van Beek (2017) 26 inadvertently refers to simple mAoia in this context, which is 
misleading: see further on. 

17 On the katakleides, see Van Beek (2017) 22. 
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Obviously (if we take the plural in ll. 7 and 11 literally, which seems 
warranted), several lithégoi with their precious loads were expected, but 
none of them turned up: a serious setback, revealing, if not a severe lack 
of coordination and competence, at least a worrying shortage of ade- 
quate means of transport. Anyway, there was a clear sense of urgency, 
explicitly underlined in the text (1. 13), for the works had to be carried 
out in view of the impending visit. A short phrase, written between the 
lines (1. 11) and containing the verb óná ye, confirms our feeling that 
the architect was confronted with a real (temporary) shortage of stone- 
carriers, involving a lack of stones: 61a TO un dnépyeiv Autoe, 
“because there are no stone-carrying ships (available). 

In the first of the preserved lines, the document refers to "the" kerk- 
ouros, a well-defined boat as it seems, but the line was deleted. Impos- 
sible to tell what this was supposed to mean or why the mention was put 
between brackets. Was there any connection with the King's coming? 
According to the editor, a vessel of that kind was probably not suitable 
for stone-carrying, for this would require “a heavier boat.”'® In fact, we 
do not know. There were kerkouroi in many different (also large) sizes, 
and some were even seaworthy.'? 

The most challenging text is no. 123. A register of correspondence 
like no. 86, the papyrus also seems to have been written in 253, shortly 
before Ptolemy II visited the Fayum. It refers to the demolishment of 
old, dilapidated royal lodgings in Ptolemais (1. 15), as well as to new 
ones not yet completed (ll. 23-24),? while Kleon was still in office.?! 
Here, we will focus on the first section (ll. 1-13), an order of payment 
(see IL. 7-8) for the paktósis (“caulking”) of a lithégos.? 

Our first impression is one of clumsiness: nothing unusual as we are 
unmistakably dealing with a draft. On the other hand, we notice the 
painstaking carefulness of the corrections and insertions. Twice the 
scribe scrupulously deleted the general term ploion and replaced it by 
the technically more precise /ithégos (ll. 4 and 9), without overlooking 
the ensuing adaptations. At the same time this bureaucratic correction 


18 Van Beek (2017) 151. 

1? See the discussion with references in Hauben (forthcoming). 

? Van Beek (2017) 249-250. According to the introductory note, the document was 
actually inserted by W. Clarysse after B. Van Beek presented his dissertation. 

?! Cf. Van Beek (2017) 10-11, 168. 

2 We know of the paktösis of a ploion for which Zenon was requested to pay: see 
P. Cair. Zen. HI 59483. The skipper was Pais (Pros. Ptol. V 13849; Clarysse (1981) 385, 
s.v., no. 25), the owner Apollonios or Zenon. 
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confirms our opinion that a /ithégos was not an ordinary boat. An archi- 
tect's office could not afford such an imprecision. As argued in the 
introductory comment, the document did effectively belong to the Kleon 
Archive.” Being a draft, it is clear that it was not brought in from else- 
where: it originated in the architect's very office. Consequently, it was 
the architect himself who ordered the payment.?* 

In the execution of that payment, two parties were involved: on the 
one hand, the person to whom Kleon's order (ypnpátoov, Il. 7-8) was 
addressed, the man who had to transmit the sum; on the other, the recip- 
ient, for whom the money was destined or whose task it was to distribute 
it among the persons entitled. Because the first line is heavily damaged, 
however, none of these parties can be identified with absolute certainty. 
We have to rely on a close analysis of the text, at the evident risk of 
over-interpretation. 

The person transferring the money on Kleon's orders was either 
somebody belonging to the latter's circle and working in his office, or 
an official (or other professional) whose routine task it was to make 
such payments. On the other hand, as the order was not just enounced 
but circumstantially motivated (ll. 3-10, as if Kleon was anxious to 
protect himself against possible reproaches for wasting public funds), 
it is also clear that we cannot be dealing with a simple employee, all 
the more so because Kleon deemed it necessary to share with him the 
steps he discretely envisioned against the excessively pressing recipi- 
ent (Il. 10-13). So we should look by preference among the architect's 
closest and most trusted collaborators, perhaps one of his hyparchitek- 
tones: Theodoros, or maybe the Egyptian Petechonsis, mentioned as 
“vice-engineer” in year 30 (256/255).^ A banker — normally not 
involved with the organisation or technical supervision of public works 
and certainly not interested in controversies concerning the caulking of 
river boats — seems less probable, certainly in view of the — all by all 
— moderate sum. Nevertheless, the well-known Python, for many 


? Van Beek (2017) 249. 

4 That, apparently, is also the editor’s implicit opinion: Van Beek (2017) 249. 

25 Theodoros and Petechonsis are the only known vice-engineers working under 
Kleon: see Van Beek (2017) 76; cf. 61. Petechonsis: Pros. Ptol. 1536 and 537; Clarysse 
(1981) 400, s.v., nos. 1 and perhaps 3 (“Petechon”); cf. P. Petrie Kleon 20, 32, 45, 57: 
called hyparchitektön in nos. 20 (28 December 256) and 32 (undated). On the importance 
of native experts in irrigation, see Van Beek (2017) 185. On Petechonsis and Komoapis, 
see infra, § 3. 
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years (255-237)? the royal banker of the Arsinoites, should not be 
completely dismissed.?’ 

More important is to track down the recipient of the money. First of 
all, there seems to be a misunderstanding about the value of mpdtepov 
in l. 3 and its relation to the next word oikovopov {1}. Apparently influ- 
enced by J.P. Mahaffy's “former steward” (attributive interpretation of 
the adverb, proposed at a time of still deficient deciphering),”* the trans- 
lation in P. Petrie Kleon 123 reads: “former oikonomos."?? In fact, 
TpOtepov announces and is echoed by viv [dé] in 1. 5: “now” as 
opposed (and compared) to “formerly”; the present forty drachmas ver- 
sus the eighty of the (recent) past. It is clear that both payments on the 
orders of Kleon were made by one and the same person. 

The intended grammatical case of oikovönovft} in L 3, on which 
our proper understanding of the passage depends, seems a crux.?? Yet, 
the fact that the scribe added an at first sight redundant iota without 
erasing it, could indicate that after having mistakenly written a geni- 
tive, he had the intention to convert it into an (admittedly not very 
successful) dative. The dative is indeed the most logical, in fact the 
only possible interpretation in the context, where, at least, one expects 
to find the beneficiary of the payment. In other words: in the text edi- 
tion the iota was unduly deleted. It was the incumbent oikonomos who 
received Kleon's payment, not the “former,” which, for that matter, 
would not make sense. The subject of ọñ[o1]y in 1. 5 (“he says”) can 
only be the oikonomos of I. 3. | 

Who, then, was this oikonomos? Hard to tell, at first approach. Along- 
side the oikonomoi competent for the whole Arsinoites, there were 
oikonomoi of lower rank, only responsible for smaller districts, as it 


26 See Van Beek (2017) 148. 

27 Python: Pros. Ptol. 1+ VIII 1271; Clarysse (1981) 410, s.v., no. 2; cf. T.C. Skeat, 
P. Lond. VII, p. 32. Anyway, the date given for P. Petrie Kleon 84 (p. 146) and 85 
(p. 148), texts mentioning Python, should be corrected: 9 Payni, Macedonian year 9, cor- 
responds to 27 July 239 (not: 238"). Thus the time lag between the reported theft (and 
ensuing enteuxis) on 17 January 239 and the final retribution is reduced from 18 to 
6 months, a more acceptable delay (surely in view of the lofty position of Theodoros, the 
father of the robbed lady). 

28 P Petrie II (1893) 14 (1), p. 47. For the attributive use of some adverbs, see Mayser 
(1934) 168-171 (378). 

? Van Beek (2017) 250. 

30 Cf. what in 1905 J.G. Smyly wrote in P. Petrie III 46 (1), 1. 3, comm. (p. 137): 
“oıkovonovı we do not understand; even if we read oıkovonmi the construction is not 
clear." 
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seems. It is not always possible to make the distinction.*! At the time of 
P. Petrie Kleon 123, still under Ptolemy II, the main oikonomos was 
considered, without any reservation, to be the real "chief"? and 
“manager”* of the nome.?^ Thanks to the circular letter issued by Ari- 
standros in the 36th year (10 June 250-28 May 249),? we know that 
nome oikonomoi also played a primordial role in the organisation of 
public works. As he was the chief oikonomos of the Arsinoites, the other 
oikonomoi whom he addresses in 1. 1, must be his subordinates. In the- 
ory, both the chief oikonomos as one of the lower ones may have been 
intended in Kleon's document. Perhaps Aristandros (250-247) comes 
too late to be identified as “our” oikonomos, whereas Zoilos, another 
chief oikonomos of the same nome (257-255), came a bit too early.* 
Philiskos, in between them, has the best credentials. We know for cer- 
tain that he occupied the post during the year 252.3%” Another candidate 
could be Philippos, “oikonomos in Ptolemais (Hormou)” (254), presum- 
ably one of those lower-ranking officials.?? However, considering our 
oikonomos' stubborn attitude vis-à-vis the architect, who, in turn, had to 
look at the dioikétés as his only and last resort, we should not hesitate to 
go for the nome official, in this case Philiskos, in all probability. 


3! Ca. 238/237 we hear of an oikonomos of the meris of Herakleides (SB X 10260, 
ll. 3-5; cf. BL VI, 163), but that was after the reorganisation of the Arsinoites, which 
(gradually) took place about 245, at the outset of the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes: see 
Derda (2006) 82-83. 

32 T.C. Skeat, P. Lond. VII 1955, 1. 2, comm. (p. 46; cf. 34); see also Van Beek (2017) 
140. 

33 Cf. Derda (2006) 64-67. 

34 A position to be taken over by the nome strategos during the reign of Ptolemy III: 
Derda (2006) 84-85. Cf. above, n. 31. 

35 P. Petrie Kleon 79; for the date, see above, n. 4. 

36 Aristandros: Pros. Ptol. 1+ VIII 1021 and 1024; Clarysse (1981) 297, s.v., no. 1; 
cf. T.C. Skeat, P. Lond. VII 2008 (comm. pp. 159-160) and 2029; P. Petrie Kleon 79,1. 1 
(cf. Van Beek (2017) 140) and 90, I. 3. Zoilos: Pros. Ptol. 1+ VIII 1045; Clarysse (1981) 
334, s.v., no. 2; see also P. Lond. VII 1955 with Skeat's commentary. 

37 Philiskos: Pros. Ptol. 1+ VIII 1093 (and 927); Clarysse (1981) 435, s.v., no. 1. 
Philiskos is mentioned on 12 February 252 as oikonomos in P. Lond. VII 1980 and 1981. 
In P. Sorb. I 21, 11. 4-5 and 14-15, we meet one of his subordinates at a moment Philiskos 
was certainly still occupying the same post (see the commentary of Héléne Cadell). How- 
ever, as we have probably to reckon with the Macedonian regnal year, 8 Mesore of year 
34 does not correspond to 27 September 251, but to the same date a Julian year earlier. 
According to T.C. Skeat (loc.cit., pp. 78, 176 and 208), Philiskos was the Arsinoites’ 
chief oikonomos “from (approximately) Year 32 [254/253] to Year 34 [252/251]." 

38 Philippos: Pros. Ptol. 1 1092; P. Petrie Kleon 69, ll. 5-6. Cf. Van Beek’s commen- 
tary (2017, 133), but 28 Pachons of the Macedonian year 32 corresponds to 20 July 254, 
not to *19 July 253." 
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The way Kleon's scribe built up his notes and made his corrections is 
likely to refine our information. The initial mention of the 80 drachmas 
in 1. 2, just after the word náxtooiv, suggests that this was the price for 
the (first) caulking. But that amount was deleted and reworked into a 
more elaborate phrase (ll. 3-5), stating that the 80 drachmas (for that 
paktôsis) had formerly (npötepov, 1. 3) been transmitted to the oikono- 
mos, provided that he (the oikonomos) would deliver the lithégos com- 
pletely watertight and in perfect sailing condition for a period of 12 
months. A professional paktósis would imply no further caulking and 
expenses during that period. By itself not a large sum but perhaps a high 
price, the 80 drachmas seemed at least compensated by a serious guar- 
antee commitment, warranted, as Kleon might have thought, by the same 
oikonomos. 

But things did not turn out as expected. Unable to fulfill the require- 
ments, the oikonomos only stirred up Kleon's distrust. Now (viv, 1. 5) he 
imposed a second paktósis at a price of "another 40 bronze drachmas" 
(l. 8), with the argument that the /ithégos was “rather old” (note the 
comparative, Il. 6-7),? thereby hinting that ineluctable ageing might 
accelerate the process of deterioration if not properly countered.* With 
a barely concealed reluctance, clearly having his doubts about the neces- 
sity of such a measure, Kleon had to give in. He decided for an immedi- 
ate second repair, instructing his anonymous collaborator, as described 
above, to carry out the payment, informing him at the same time of the 
unusual circumstances. As he explains in Il. 9-10, his primary concern 
was to keep the boat (and, not to forget, the boatmen) busy without 
interruption. For shipowners and captains in those days, idleness was a 
true obsession.*! 

The architect concludes with a confidential, yet unmistakable warn- 
ing: “As soon as we have reported to the dioiketes, if he [the dioikétés] 
orders so, one will exact payment of the 40 dr. from the freight charges 
[naula] given to him [the oikonomos]" (Il. 10-13).? 


? By using the comparative (failing in the translation), the oikonomos perhaps wanted 
to mitigate the phrasing of his (unexpected) request, leaving for himself a sort of loophole 
when it would come to determining the responsibilities. 

4 Compare captain Pais’ request to Zenon in P. Mich. Zen. 60, 1. 9, arguing that his 
ploion was palaion. 

^! Illustrated by texts like P. Mich. Zen. 60 (Pais), PSI IV 382 (Pais), and P. Col. Zen. 
I 44 (Phamounis). 

42 Van Beek (2017) 250; cf. already the translation of ll. 7-13 in Clarysse (1975) 252. 
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If our analysis is correct, we have to admit that even in the mainte- 
nance of a single stone-carrying boat participating in the great building 
projects of the state, three public authorities had (or could have) their 
say: the oikonomos as local official, the architektón as the highest qual- 
ified technician, and the dioikétés as the representative of the King and 
the central government in Alexandria. This complex situation seems to 
result from the equally complex hierarchical relations between the dif- 
ferent authorities responsible for the public works in general, a situation 
that must have rendered decision-making rather cumbersome. 

Essential documents in this respect are, apart from no. 79 (circular let- 
ter, 250/249),? the nos. 90 (contract of irrigation works, 12 June 250, 
Kleon),^ and 91 (register of six contracts of irrigation works, 246/245, 
Theodoros)? of the P. Petrie Kleon. They shed some light on this subtle 
interplay of administrative levels and competences. Van Beek* has shown 
how the nome oikonomos, the royal scribe, and the architect (or their rep- 
resentatives) formed a commission representing the state. Among them 
the oikonomos was the most prominent, if not the only official, spokes- 
man, giving out the tender and assigning the contracts. The dioikétés was 
not a member of that commission. Yet, as “minister of finance and eco- 
nomic affairs," he was the immediate superior of the oikonomos, who, in 
turn, was responsible for the financial and economic administration of the 
nome. It is evident that the supreme control of the works and their finan- 
cing rested with the minister." It was also he (or the hypodioikétés) who 
was responsible for the wages of the architektón. The latter had to pay his 
subordinates (whoever they may have been) from the money he was allo- 
cated by the state via the dioikétés. By chance, we also know that 
between the 27th and the 31st year (259-254), Kleon was meant to receive 


^5 For the date, see above, n. 4. 

# For the date, see above, n. 4. 

45 The dates given by Van Beek (2017) on p. 169 (“4 Oct. and 13 January 245 BC”) 
are wrong. The correct dates for the 2nd Macedonian year of Ptolemy III, according to the 
tables of Pestman (1981) 249, should be 21 Mesore (1. 36) = 9 October 246; 26 Hathyr 
(ll. 152 and 208) = 17 January 245; and 29 Phaophi (1. 167) = 21 December 246, as Van 
Beek himself duly explains in his commentary p. 180. 

46 Van Beek (2017) esp. 168, 180-184. 

47 See, at least concerning the “stone works,” P. Petrie Kleon 57 (Diotimos the hypo- 
dioikétés UI 3, 4], Apollonios in 1. 1 probably not being the dioikétés: see comm.]), 60 
(Apollonios the dioikétés). Cf. Van Beek (2017) 27-28. 

48 See P. Petrie Kleon 68 (Kleon); P. Lond. VII 2074 (with the comment of T.C. Skeat, 
p. 221) (Theodoros); P. Petrie Kleon 80-81 (Theodoros). Cf. Van Beek (2017) 130-131, 
discussing Reekmans (1970), and 148. 
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an annual allowance of 4 talents (24,000 drachmas) for the stonecutters, 
showing, according to Van Beek,? that he was involved in stone quarry- 
ing and cutting as far as irrigation structures in the Fayum were concerned 
(rather than in the exploitation of the quarries themselves). All these scat- 
tered pieces of information can surely contribute to a better comprehen- 
sion of the problems and susceptibilities underlying our text no. 123. 

At the root of the problem was a misunderstanding between the oikono- 
mos and the architektón about the necessity of a second caulking for the 
lithégos. Although both found themselves on the same side of the hierar- 
chical spectrum, the somewhat lower-ranking architect provisionally had 
to yield. Yet they were expected to work together, if only to keep things 
properly functioning, in the common and in their own interest. 

Kleon had already transmitted 80 drachmas to the oikonomos for a 
first maintenance and now he ordered the payment of another 40 drach- 
mas for a second caulking. So he had to pay for a decision already taken, 
or virtually taken, by the oikonomos. It was the latter who had assessed 
the desirability of both the major and the additional maintenance, which 
points to a direct link with the boat. So it must have been the skipper 
who had informed the oikonomos about the state of the /ithégos, just like 
the skippers in the service of Zenon informed the latter when something 
on their boat or its equipment had gone wrong.?? We may speculate that 
the oikonomos advanced or transmitted the money, owed by or already 
received from Kleon, to the skipper, in order that he could pay the ship- 
repairers, unless the ship-repairers were directly remunerated by the 
oikonomos. At any rate, the oikonomos explicitly guaranteed the quality 
of the first repair, which shows his personal commitment. It is not 
excluded that he personally supervised the repairs or, at least, checked 
them after being accomplished. 

Another striking detail is the question of the naula, the freight charges. 
They too were paid to the oikonomos. Since he did not exploit or steer 
the boat in person, the conclusion must be that it was his task to transmit 
the naulon to the skipper. He did so, of course, with public funds, as the 
representative of the state in favour of someone working in the service 
of the state. Using a passive without agent (ll. 12-13: “the freight charges 
given to him [the oikonomos]’’), the document remains silent about the 


4 P. Petrie Kleon 68, ll. 10-13; cf. Van Beek (2017) 26, 27, 105, 131, 132, 148. 
50 P. Col. Zen. II 100 (Patron; cf. Hauben (2016) 1656); P. Cair. Zen. IV 59566 
(Palous); P. Mich. Zen. 60, P. Cair. Zen. 11 59483, PSI IV 382 (Pais). 
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exact path that the money followed. But as the dioikétés was expected 
by Kleon's office to dock the naulon that was owed to the oikonomos 
(who, as one might expect, had to pay the full amount to the skipper), it 
is clear that it was the dioikétés who, in the last resort, was responsible 
for the skipper's remuneration. The question, then, is whether or not that 
money had to pass through the purse of Kleon before being forwarded to 
the oikonomos. The fact that Kleon's office makes a suggestion about 
penalising the oikonomos by means of a temporary diminishment of the 
naulon, pleads for an affirmative answer. 

We saw that the architect was involved in stonecutting, at least in the 
context of the state's irrigation and building projects to which he was 
assigned. Such included the transport of the stones that were needed and, 
consequently, a certain degree of responsibility for the boats carrying 
them,?! a responsibility essentially manifesting itself along financial 
lines. So the architect paid for the maintenance of the stone-carrying 
boats as well as for the wages of their skippers. But as an engineer, he 
also had his say in the more technical aspects. For repairs, he had to give 
his fiat. In the present case, to avoid economic damage, he had provi- 
sionally put aside his own doubts, approved the plans of the oikonomos, 
and transmitted the money. However, it was his intention to appeal to 
the dioikétés, if it appeared that the oikonomos had cheated him or had 
taken too rash a decision. Because his position was hierarchically infe- 
rior to that of the oikonomos, the architect had to refer the matter to their 
common superior and — except for the King — ultimate arbitrator, in 
the event they were not able to reach an agreement. 

As we know that the architect received from the dioikétés “enve- 
lopes" from which he had to remunerate on his own responsibility his 
subordinates and stonecutters, we can imagine that, according to the 
same principles, he had to pay for the river transport of his stones: the 
naulon of the skipper and the money for maintenance of the boat. 

It looks as if the oikonomos, for his part, had to recruit the responsible 
skippers, make the necessary agreements and keep in touch with them, 
just like he was the principal official issuing and assigning the contracts 
for the public works. That may have been the reason why the architect 
had to transmit the money to him. Perhaps the oikonomos, albeit a Greek, 
had closer and easier contacts with the locals, including the milieu of the 


?! Cf. Van Beek (2017) 249: “maintenance of a boat ... could also fall under the 
competence of the architekton.” 
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boatmen, for the most part Egyptians. The engineer came from the 
metropole: he was an outsider, at least to a higher degree than the 
oikonomos. 

The financial interventions by the administration and the technical 
supervision exerted by both the oikonomos and the architect suggest that 
the lithégos of no. 123, and, by extension, the other ones mentioned in 
the Kleon Archive, were state property. If lithegoi were characterised by 
distinctive construction features, it is difficult to imagine how average 
people were able to find the means for having them built or would have 
risked to earn a living by occasionally exploiting them, considering the 
high costs for maintenance and the intermittent character of public works 
and stone transports. A notable exception must have been a rich man 
like Apollonios, who was backed by his dórea and in whose interest 
great works were carried out, but who was both a private individual and 
a representative of the system. We will deal with him in the next section 
of this study. 

Anyway, we are entitled to assume that, as a rule, the state, by the 
agency of the architect and the oikonomos, was responsible for the con- 
struction and upkeep of stone-carriers. But building and maintaining 
boats was an expensive matter. Moreover, as lithegoi had to endure 
heavy and raw loads, they must have deteriorated at a more rapid pace 
than normal ships, which might explain the "rather old" of the oikono- 
mos in no. 123. So thoughtfulness and wise economy must have been 
highly valued. Idleness of ships and crews had to be avoided at all price. 
This explains why there were so few lithégoi, at times even leading to 
logistic problems. No more than private persons, the state — the King 
— was probably not willing to take needless financial risks by building 
and maintaining too many of them. In this case the shortage could hardly 
be resolved by the recruitment (renting, confiscating, requisitioning) of 
privately owned boats.” 

Nowhere does the Kleon Archive mention the name of any skipper. 
This silence may also point to state ownership. When necessary, 
kybernétai — captains and steersmen responsible for their crew — must 
have been recruited and dismissed to the will of the oikonomos, not to 
that of the architect. Beyond that, we have no idea. 


32 For average cargo, esp. grain, ships, the King could always rely on rich members of 
his entourage: see Hauben (19972) esp. 447-448. 
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2. A LITHÉGOS AND ITS CAPTAIN IN THE ZENON ARCHIVE (256-254 BC) 


The only Zenon papyri to offer evidence of the existence of lithégoi 
boats, are P. Cair. Zen. II 59172 (1. 6) and P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745 (1. 66). 
They belong to the mid-250s, the early years of Zenon's managership in 
Philadelpheia.® P. Cair. Zen. II 59172 dates from year 30 (1. 35), which 
corresponds to 256-255. The other papyrus, P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, 
lacks any year indication or perhaps lost it. However, it shows a number 
of striking parallels not only with P. Cair. Zen. II 59172, but also with 
two other documents: P. Cair. Zen. H 59176 and P. Cair. Zen. IM 
59499.5* The former dates from June-July 255? (II. 282-283: Pachóns/ 
Artemisios; l. 358: year 31 = 255-254 [Mac./fin.]); the latter from 
between December 255 and October 254: (1. 1: year 31; and passim: 
Hathyr till Thoth).*° So P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745 probably belongs to 256- 
255 or, rather,’ 255-254. Consequently, we are entitled to attribute the 
four papyri en bloc to the period 256-254. At least two of them are 
almost contemporaneous with two of the three discussed papyri from the 
Kleon Archive (253). The irrigation and stone-cutting activity in the 
Zenon Archive, for that matter, roughly coincides with the peak in that 
activity in the Kleon Archive.?? 

Both P. Cair. Zen. II 59172 and IV 59745 refer to “the” lithégos, as 
if it were a well-known and clearly defined boat. Moreover, as in both 
cases the same captain is mentioned, it seems evident that we have to do 
with one and the same boat.?? It even looks as if there was only one 
single boat of that type under sail. 

In P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745 (1. 66), the adjective lithégos is linked to the 
noun baris. It is the only document of the Zenon Archive to mention a 
baris. 'The baris is a typically Egyptian flat-bottomed Nile ship, made in 


5 Zenon was manager of Apollonios’ “large estate” near Philadelpheia in the Fayum 
from April/May 256 till somewhere between Nov./Dec. 248 and 15 Dec. 247: see Hauben 
(2016) 1636. 

34 C.C. Edgar, introduction to P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745. 

> Rather than 254? I did not take the Egyptian regnal year into account, as a Macedo- 
nian month is mentioned; nevertheless see next note. 

?6 Considering the sequence of the months as given for one and the same year 31, it is 
certain that here the Egyptian year was used: cf. the calendar in Pestman (1981) 231. 

57 See C.C. Edgar, P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, ll. 91-98, comm. 

55 Cf. Rostovtzeff (1922) 69. 

> Implicitly assumed by C.C. Edgar, P. Cair. Zen. II 59172, 1. 6, comm. 
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the ancestral, pharaonic, fashion. In this case, we should probably think 
of a traditional boat of that type, adapted in one way or another to its 
new task, or even converted into a real stone-carrier (whatever this might 
have looked like). 

Given his name, the skipper was, without the slightest doubt, a native 
Egyptian: Pasis,°! the son of an otherwise unknown Paraus, also an Egyp- 
tian.” Pasis appears in three different papyri (two of whom we already 
mentioned): P. Cair. Zen. I 59172 (= P. Edgar 30), Il. 5-6, 11, 13, 20; 
P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, ll. 66 and 81; and P. Col. Zen. II 71,1. 12. Dating 
from about October 255, the Columbia papyrus concerns fishing activities 
with unspecified ploia and has nothing to do with lithegoi. 

In the first Cairo document (P. Cair. Zen. I 59172), “Pasis, the son of 
Paraus" (Il. 5 and 20), is referred to as 6 ëmt tig ALOnyod (1. 6). Con- 
structions with ¿ní are generally considered equivalent to the occupa- 
tional title kybernétés. This assumption is confirmed here by the sec- 
ond Cairo document (P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745), where, in 1. 66, the same 
Pasis is styled ku(Bepvntng) tfi A100 yoO Bapewc. 

Though concerning (irrigation) works “to be done on a road or canal, 
no doubt in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia,”® as well as stone- 
cutting and earthworks (probably excavations of water-channels) in the 
immediate vicinity of Apollonios’ dörea,° neither document links the 
lithégos captain to actual stone transports. He just figures with his occu- 
pational title as a guarantor for a number of contractors responsible for 
limited stretches or parts of those works.% In P. Cair. Zen. II 59172 
Pasis vouches three times for a certain Pais,°® son of Paneis, an Egyptian 


99 Casson (1971/1995) 335 and 341 (detailed description); cf. Merzagora (1929) 127- 
128; Arnaud (2015) 114-115 (*un navire de charge de dimensions potentiellement impor- 
tantes;" however, the translation of P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, 1. 66, in n. 54 shows several 
mistakes). 

9! Pros. Ptol. V 13855 = 14123; Clarysse (1981) 390, s.v., no. 16. 

9? Clarysse (1981) 388. 

6% Hauben (2016) 1644-1645. 

% C.C. Edgar, introduction to P. Cair. Zen. II 59172. 

65 P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, recto col. I, II; verso col. III. 

66 P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, recto col. III; cf. IL. 61 and 63, with Edgar's commentary. 
The system is explained by C.C. Edgar in his introductions to P. Edgar 30, P. Cair. 
Zen. II 59172, and IV 59745, as well as by Rostovtzeff (1922) 59-61. 

68 Pros, Ptol. V 13007 (“entrepreneur de travaux publics exécutés le long d'une route 
ou d'un canal [aux] environs de Philadelphie”) = 13008 (“dexatapyoc sans doute 
d'àcUaaocaít dans la dörea,” mentioned in the other document, P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, 
1. 83); Clarysse (1981) 383, s.v., no. 2. Twice Pais, son of Paneis, was his own guarantor 
for the road or canal works: P. Cair. Zen. 1 59172, ll. 18 and 20-21, which supposes a 
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entrepreneur from Troia (near Memphis)? (Il. 4-6; 10-11; 12-13, each 
time contracting for a single schoinion,” a stretch, along the road or the 
canal, of ca. 52.5 m), and another time for his namesake Pasis,’! son of 
Polemis (also an Egyptian name) (1. 20). In P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745 our 
captain Pasis vouches with Apollonios and/or Zenon” for the payment 
(effectuated by them) to four Egyptian aóiliastai, excavators of earth 
(Il. 65-68; 69-70; 71-72; 80-81): Imouthes,? son of Aphres, of Troia; 
Pasis,"^ son of Phaneuis, of Troia; Onnophris,/* son of Horos, of Skry (= 
Taskry in the Memphites)," and Pachoimis,"7 son of Senemounis, of 
Memphis. That these excavators needed a security (because they were 
probably paid in advance), as well as the fact that one of them — the 
above-mentioned Pachoimis/Pakoimis — figures as contractor of irriga- 
tion works in P. Cair. Zen. 159172 (ll. 8-9, where he is even avtéyyvoc, 
his own security), shows that they were not simple “workmen” as sug- 
gested by Edgar, * but rather a kind of entrepreneurs as well. 

The number of Greeks both among contractors and guarantors is very 
limited. The lists analysed here only mention an Agathon,” son of 


sound financial condition. In P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745 he vouches for an excavator (of a 
certain standing: see further on), being himself a kind of foreman among these excavators 
(Il. 82-83). On dekatarchoi, see P. Petrie Kleon 51, 55, 57: Van Beek (2017) 102-103, 
112, 116. An identification with Pasis, the son of Phaneuis, of Troia (excavator vouched 
for by our captain: P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, 1. 69) (Pros. Ptol. V 13014; Clarysse (1981) 
390, s.v., no. 26), as tentatively proposed by the Pros. Ptol., is not compelling. Rather 
were they brothers: see Clarysse (1981) 432, s.v. Phaneuis, no. 2. Some parents are prone 
to give their children (esp. twins) similar or related names. 

99 See Clarysse (1981) 500. 

70 On the schoinion, see J.K. Winnicki, in: Pestman (1981) 548; Van Beek (2017) 25. 

7! Pros. Ptol. V 13015 (“entrepreneur etc.,” like 13007); Clarysse (1981) 390, s.v., 
no. 22 (“contractor for irrigation work"). 

7 Compare P. Cair. Zen. 1 59137 (11 May 256), a receipt delivered to Zenon for the 
payment (in advance) of four drachmai to Horos, son of Haryotes (Pros. Ptol. IV 10546; 
Clarysse (1981) 443, s.v., no. 3), for the excavation (probably on Apollonios' estate) of 
fifty aóilia of earth. The guarantor for the payment was a certain Pasis of Heliopolis 
(Clarysse (1981) 392, s.v., no. 49). 

75 Pros. Ptol. V 12997 (“äouuaothc dans la dörea”); Clarysse (1981) 347, s.v., no. 1. 

™ Pros. Ptol. V 13014 (“äœuaoths dans la dórea"); Clarysse (1981) 390, s.v., 
no. 26. 

75 Pros. Ptol. V 13006 (“dmdtaotr¢ dans la dórea"); Clarysse (1981) 397, s.v., no. 6. 

76 See Clarysse (1981) 498 and 499. 

7 Pros. Ptol. V 13009 (“àœovuaothg dans la dórea"); Clarysse (1981) 385, s.v. Pakoi- 
mis. 

75 P Cair. Zen. IV 59745, 1. 80, comm. 

7? Pros. Ptol. V 12971 (“entrepreneur etc.," like 13007: P. Cair. Zen. II 59172, ll. 24 
and 28); Clarysse (1981) (275, s.v., no. 1) inadvertently describes him as "farmer on the 
dorea.” 
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Ammonios, a Styrax, and an Apollodoros. Some of these Greek names 
may even hide native Egyptians. Anyway, captain Pasis was working in 
an ethnically and culturally familiar environment. 

A few among the guarantors are known by their trade or profession: 
apart from our kybernétés, we find a policeman, a desert-policeman, a 
stone-cutter (!), a winnower or sifter of grain, and even an Isis priest: 
lower middle class people, so to speak, but apparently reliable and suf- 
ficiently well-off. It gives us an idea of an average Nile boat captain's 
social position and network. That Pasis was repeatedly asked to act as 
guarantor, can be explained in part by the fact that as captain of the 
stone-carrier he must have been personally acquainted with a number of 
the entrepreneurs. 

Among the guarantors, another kybernétés appears. Only his occupa- 
tional title is mentioned. We do not know the type of boat he com- 
manded, nor is it clear whether he was involved in any transport of 
stones or other material in function of the irrigation works and excava- 
tions. Captain Phamounis,® the son of Pais,?! acted as guarantor for the 
aöiliastes Athommeus,? son of Petesis, of Aphroditopolis. We know 
this Phamounis from three other Zenon texts: the rather problematical 
P. Mich. Zen. 12 (7 April 257), as well as P. Col. Zen. I 43 (between 
23 February and 23 March 253) and 44, where he appears as kybernétés 
of an unspecified ploion. 

“Le métier de kußepvntng exigeait des hommes intelligents et dignes 
de confiance. Ils étaient responsables non seulement de leur bateau, mais 
aussi des matelots qui leur étaient subordonnés. Il n'est donc pas éton- 
nant de les rencontrer assez souvent dans des contrats en qualité de 
garant.” Thus Anna Swiderek® in her study on Egyptian native society 
in the Zenon Archive. She seems to link both captains' guarantorships to 
their a priori supposed intelligence and trustworthyness. In fact, they 
may have owed them to their personal, proven merits. Anyway, her 


89 P. Cair. Zen. IV 59745, 1. 74 (cf. Pestman (1981) 119); Pros. Ptol. V 13876; Cla- 
rysse (1981) 431, s.v., no. 1. 

5! It is not excluded that Phamounis' father was the relatively well-documented 
kybernétés Pais, also known from the Zenon Archive (Pros. Ptol. V 13849; Clarysse 
(1981) 385, s.v., no. 25), though the name was very common. On the other hand, Pha- 
mounis may have been the father of Inarós, also involved in Nile transport (Pros. Ptol. V 
13938; Clarysse (1981) 347, s.v., no. 2). 

82 Pros, Ptol. V 12973 (= IV 10169); Clarysse (1981) 278, s.v., no. 2. 

83 See Hauben (2016) 1657. 

84 Świderek (1953-1954) 245. 
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appreciation contrasts sharply with the general perception of skippers in 
Antiquity, instinctively considered as deceptive. The numerous nau- 
kléros receipts of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt include all kinds of pre- 
cautions against fraudulent acts committed by them or their subordi- 
nates.? In Roman law, the motivation for the severe receptum nautarum, 
by which nautae (in this case those “in charge of the ship") were (at 
least initially) considered liable for any damage inflicted on goods they 
were entrusted with (even if caused by vis maior), was that hoc genus 
hominum (!), by nature as it were, was prone to improbitas (dishonesty). 
In this respect nautae were put on a par with caupones (inn-keepers) and 
stabularii (stable-keepers and dubious landlords lodging travellers).°° In 
the papyri discussed here, the situation was certainly different. 

The irrigation and excavation works described above were apparently 
related to the dórea of Apollonios. They were needed for the start-up 
and amelioration of the estate and its neighbourhood." That was the 
reason why the documents found their way into the Zenon Archive. The 
fact that both vouching kybernétai, Pasis and Phamounis, are also 
attested as skippers (exclusively) working for Apollonios and/or Zenon 
outside the specific irrigation and excavation context, confirms the fun- 
damentally “Zenonian” character of the whole enterprise as described in 
the Cairo documents. Contrary to the /ithégoi in the Kleon Archive, 
which were likely state-owned and whose captains were engaged by 
state officials, the lithégos baris of Pasis was used for Apollonios' pri- 
vate enterprises. He was appointed by Apollonios or Zenon and not 
imposed by the nome oikonomos. So the boat was probably not the 
King's property, any more than it was Pasis', the latter being explicitly 
called its kybernétés. Without doubt, it was owned by Apollonios, the 
holder — quasi proprietor — of the dórea, and must have been part of 
his private flotilla. Elsewhere, I have tried to explain why this flotilla, no 
matter how important for the minister's economic prosperity, had to be 
kept limited in size Di As the possession of a /ithégos must have meant 


55 See the basic studies of Boerner (1939), Brecht (1962), and Meyer-Termeer (1978). 

56 D. 4.9.1.1; 4.9.3.1 (Mommsen e.a. (1985) 160-161). Cf. Kaser (1979) 189-190 
(846 III 3). The most detailed discussion is still to be found in Van Oven (1948) 309-310 
(181a IV); cf. 278-279 (162). 

87 That was also the (more or less explicit) opinion of Edgar (introduction and com- 
mentaries to P. Edgar 30; P. Cair. Zen. II 59172 [“little doubt that the money was pro- 
vided by Zenon and that the object of the work was the amelioration of the estate of 
which he was in charge" ] and IV 59745) and Rostovtzeff (1922) (56-70, passim). 

88 Hauben (2016) 1664-1665. 
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an extra burden (onerous to the average ship owner),® in view of its sup- 
posed special construction features and the transient character of the 
works, it becomes understandable why there was perhaps only one avail- 
able at the dérea.”° It recalls the apparent shortage of this kind of ships 
as revealed by the Kleon archive. 


3. SOME REFLECTIONS ON SEPARATE YET INTERTWINING NETWORKS 


Whereas the Kleon papyri are the main source for our knowledge about 
the large-scale public works in the Arsinoite nome, the Zenon docu- 
ments discussed here give some idea of the feverish digging and build- 
ing activity going on in the Philadelpheian area, where canals, roads, 
dykes and bridges had to be built in order to optimise the exploitation of 
Apollonios' dórea. 

But the estate-holder Apollonios was the King's dioikétés, one of the 
most influential officials of the Ptolemaic empire, and his dórea, the 
very existence of which was rooted in his public ministry, was still royal 
propriety. Public and private spheres merged in his person as well as in 
his dórea. No wonder, then, that the dividing line between both remained 


8° We know of only one more privately owned lithégos from the Ptolemaic period: the 
stone-carrier of one Artemidoros, (exceptionally) used for the transport of barley from 
Aphis (Theban region) to Syene, probably intended for the provisioning of the garrison at 
the southern border (O. Cair. GPW 39, 2nd century BC). For comparable transports (in 
187), see Reekmans & Van "t Dack (1952); cf. Hauben (1997b), nos. 34-43. 

% One might even adduce (though the argument lacks conclusiveness) that, otherwise, 
perhaps more /ithégos captains would have enlisted as guarantors. In P. Cair. Zen. I 
59176, a “Daily account of receipts and expenses" related to our two Cairo texts (see 
supra), money is spent for the technical facilitating of the drawing down of "the ploia at 
Taptia" (Il. 183-185; Pestman (1981), 104), a Memphite village on the Nile, belonging to 
or situated near Apollonios' estate(s) in that area (see Wipszycka (1961) 170 n. 4). Noth- 
ing proves that these river boats had anything whatsoever to do with the works for which 
the stonecutters and the lithegos had been engaged. On the other hand, the entry “shows 
that Taptia was a boat-building village on the river" (C.C. Edgar, comm. ad locum) and 
that the boats were built and kept up on Apollonios’ orders. A boat like the /ithégos might 
have been built here. In the same account (ll. 334-336) mention is made of a certain 
Timarchos (Pros. Ptol. V 13970; Clarysse (1981) 429, s.v., no. 3), having come from 
Alexandria for “the” stones (see 1. 335, comm.). The transport (katagógé) must have been 
effectuated by river: for some more details, see P. Cair. Zen. III 59518. A similar trans- 
port, this time of kyboi (stone-blocks) on two or more ploia, is reported by P. Cair. Zen. 
II 59276, a letter to Zenon dating from September-October 251. A certain Psemtheus was 
responsible for the transport within the Fayum, before the blocks were forwarded to Alex- 
andria or some other place: see Pros. Ptol. V 13 977; Clarysse (1981) 441, s.v. 
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fluid, also when it came to big construction projects, which were profit- 
able to both the King and his minister-dórea holder. So it is not always 
clear when Apollonios was acting as minister and at what point the busi- 
nessman started to defend his private interests. For his contemporaries 
the distinction between the two spheres was certainly not as relevant as 
it is to us today. The very complex situation is aptly described by 
Michael Rostovtzeff in his chapter on “The Estate of Apollonius at Phil- 
adelphia," written even before the publication of the P. Cair. Zen." 

The two archives under scrutiny here issued from different, yet simi- 
lar and not always neatly distinguishable backgrounds and bureaucra- 
cies. In fact, due to geographical, chronological and occupational con- 
vergences, a number of interconnections between the two networks were 
unavoidable,” though all in all, they seem to have remained rather lim- 
ited. Two examples may suffice to illustrate the interpenetration of the 
two sectors. 

First we have the fairly well documented but difficult to gauge case of 
Petechonsis, hyparchitektön in the archive of Kleon,” architektón in that 
of Zenon. According to P. Petrie Kleon 32, Kleon's vice-engineer, work- 
ing in public service, was involved in some internal dispute. In a letter 
to the nomarch of the region around Philadelpheia, he had referred to 
"works he had been entrusted with by the dioikétés Apollonios," as well 
as to (problems with?) another vice-engineer.?^ On the other hand, as 
architect in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59782a (1. 62), an account of iron, he seems 
to belong to Apollonios’ men. Finally, in our P.Cair.Zen. IL 59172, 
where he appears under the name Petechon — according to Clarysse” 
the two name variants may refer to the same person — he manifests 
himself as an important (aspirant) contractor of works (Il. 3-4). At the 


?! Rostovtzeff (1922) 56-70. 

?? Cf. Van Beek (2017) 76, concerning P. Petrie Kleon 32, a letter to Kleon concern- 
ing the estate of Apollonios. See also P. Petrie Kleon 17 (a letter from Panakestor to 
Kleon, 11 October 257) and 19 (a letter from Zenon to Kleon, 13 October 256 or 255), 
both about irrigation problems affecting Apollonios’ estate: cf. Rostovtzeff (1922) 67; 
Orrieux 1983, 98-99. A few Zenon papyri mention Kleon in passing: P. Cair. Zen. V 
59819, 1. 12; P. Lond. VII 2074, 1. 18. The latter text is a memorandum of the architect 
Theodoros to the supposed hypodioikétés Athenagoras, a good illustration of the interac- 
tion of the two systems. T.C. Skeat wonders why this document ended up in the Zenon 
Archive: “he may have asked Zenon to deliver it personally, knowing his influence with 
Athenagoras' superior Apollonios." 

93 See supra, n. 25. 

+ CE qm. 92. 

95 Clarysse (1981) 400, s.v. Petechon no. 3 and Petechonsis no. 1. 
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same time he is the co-author, together with the architect Komoapis (on 
whom see below), of the memorandum to Zenon (1. 37), being perhaps 
Komoapis’ co-architect as well.” Here he was undeniably engaged in 
the private sector. 

The architect Komoapis” figures in our key texts P. Cair. Zen. II 
59172 and IV 59745, where he is involved in the irrigation and excava- 
tion projects in and around the dórea, for which captain Pasis was one 
of the guarantors. So we might imagine him as a private engineer in the 
service of Apollonios' dórea. But a short time before, on 19 November 
257, he had been asked by the nome oikonomos (and state representa- 
tive) Zotlos,?5 via a letter to Zenon's predecessor Panakestor, to come to 
the village of Tanis and repair a dyke.” So, with Rostovtzeff he may 
also be viewed as “the manager of the region covering the estate of 
Apollonius," working “under the supervision!” of the regular engineers 
of the nome, Kleon and his subordinates." He was indeed a contempo- 
rary of the well-known chief architect. But is it not striking that his name 
is completely lacking in the otherwise well-supplied Kleon Archive? !?! 
It is to be feared that a decisive answer to this problem will never be 
given. 


Leuven Hans HAUBEN 
hans.hauben@kuleuven.be 
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ELEPHANT STATUETTES IN THE NUBIA MUSEUM, ASWAN 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR UNDERSTANDING OF ELEPHANTS, 
MEROÉ AND ITS INTERACTION WITH PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


Abstract: The article seeks to develop a greater understanding of two 
previously undescribed elephant statuettes held in the Nubia Museum, 
Aswan. These elephant statuettes, one of which bears an armed rider, 
are claimed to emanate from the Kushite kingdom of Meroé, which 
clearly had some sort of interest in elephants, as evidenced by repre- 
sentations at the enigmatic complex of Musawwarat es-Sufra. The 
statuettes, whose provenance is unknown but are seemingly devoid of 
Hellenistic influence, could add weight to views that Meroé trained 
elephants for war, and perhaps even supplied Ptolemaic Egypt with 
war elephants. Yet the unrealistic nature of the warrior's depiction, 
when taken together with (a) the non-military nature of other Meroitic 
elephant depictions and (b) the failure of any Greco-Roman writer to 
record Meroitic war elephants in battle, remains problematic. Our dis- 
cussion suggests that, if Meroé did keep or train elephants, they were 
used to advertise Meroitic power in a more symbolic way, and so their 
depiction in these statuettes, particularly with respect to the mounted 
animal, might be more fanciful than accurate. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This study aims to develop a better understanding of the significance of 
two elephant statuettes currently held in the Nubia Museum located in 
Aswan, Egypt that purportedly emanated from the Kushite kingdom of 
Meroë.! The statuettes, which might allow us a better insight into the 
acquisition of elephants by Ptolemaic Egypt, have hitherto not been 
described in any academic literature but, if they are indeed of Meroitic 
origin, they could have important implications for our understanding of 
the use of elephants in antiquity. In particular, it has long been argued 
that Ptolemaic Egypt, when it began to show an interest in acquiring 
African elephants for warfare under Ptolemy II, needed to import ele- 
phant-capturing and elephant-handling knowledge, either from India or 


! Abbreviations follow the ‘Liste des périodiques’ in L'Année philologique. Other 
abbreviations are as per LSJ and the OLD. Translations are from the relevant Loeb Clas- 
sical Library edition, adapted where deemed necessary. The authors would like to thank 
the journal's two anonymous readers for suggesting some additional reading that has 
allowed further nuance to be added to this study. 
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at least from within Egypt, or that it was able to rely on local African 
knowledge, such as that of Meroé.? While the insecure provenance of 
the statuettes makes any attempt to draw watertight conclusions from 
them problematic, they nevertheless provide a useful departure point to 
investigate more thoroughly claims relating to the Hellenistic world's 
relationship with elephants and Meroé. 

The statuettes, clearly depicting African rather than Indian elephants, 
comprise two bronze figures linked by a chain (see Fig. 1). One of the 
statuettes is of great significance since it depicts an armed warrior astride 
an elephant and — seemingly — about to engage an enemy. In this 
study, we suggest that this statuette could represent an as-yet-undiscov- 
ered use of elephants in Kushite warfare or, what is perhaps more likely, 
a symbolic representation of Kushite military power, be that a reflection 
of reality or otherwise. Yet it must be acknowledged that these asser- 
tions are tentative on account of two factors. The first of these is the lack 
of certainty in relation to the provenance of the statuettes in question. 
Indeed, the curators of the Nubia Museum state that the statuettes are 
“most probably” from Meroé, but we cannot be entirely certain of this, 
even if this attribution is the most plausible option. A second issue is 
that the statuettes may depict a narrative imposed upon them at a date 
long after their creation. Nevertheless, looking carefully at these ele- 
phant statuettes in the context of other information that we have about 
Meroé in antiquity and ‘Ethiopia’ in a broader sense allows us to explore 
what these artefacts might contribute to our understanding of this Kush- 
ite civilization, together with its possible interactions with the Hellenis- 
tic world of the Ptolemaic kings, which we know had a strong interest in 
military elephants. 


Il. BROADER HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


In the decades after the dissolution of Alexander the Great's hard-won 
empire and the establishment of the various Successor kingdoms, these 
Hellenistic states repeatedly sought to bolster their militaries with the 
maintenance of corps of war elephants, even if the actual use of the 


? For the former view, see Haaland (2014) 666; Casson (1993) 249. For the latter 
view, see Shinnie (1967) 101; Estigarribia (1982) 282-283; Service (1998) 53. 
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Fig. 1: The two statuettes displayed at the Nubia Museum, Aswan, Egypt, in 
February 2017. Note the damage to the right side of the elephant and rider. 
Source: Michael Singleton. 


animals did not always go to plan.? The Seleucids, located in Syria, 
retained the ability to secure elephants from India, whereas the Ptole- 
mies had to look elsewhere. This was especially important given that 
the Seleucids, who were regularly at war with Ptolemaic Egypt, were 
obviously not going to allow Indian elephants to reach their military 
rivals. As a result, expeditions were sent to the south of Egypt into 
lands close to the Kushite kingdom of Meroé to secure a supply of 
African elephants that could be trained for warfare. Obtaining access 
to ivory was another important consideration, particularly given that it 
could subsidize the cost of the elephant-hunting operations.^ It is gen- 
erally thought that the Ptolemaic elephant hunting began at some point 


3 War elephants were often a danger to their own side, with the spooked animals often 
about-facing and trampling down their own troops; on this, see, in particular, Charles & 
Rhodan (2007) 368-372, where numerous references to the ancient sources outlining 
these failures can be found. 

* On Ptolemaic elephant hunting, see especially Burstein (1996) 799-807; Casson 
(1993) 247-260; Cobb (2016) 192-204; Hölbl (1994) 55-57; Fraser (1972) 178-179; 
Krebs (1968) 427-47; Sidebotham (2011) 39-53. 
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during the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, who ruled from 283 BCE, 
and continued under his successors Ptolemy III Euergetes (r. 246- 
222 BCE) and Ptolemy IV Philopator (r. 221-205 BCE). Cobb quite rea- 
sonably contends that the elephant-hunting activity "occurred, inter- 
mittently, for about 100-150 years until, during the course of the 
second century, the Ptolemies abandoned these efforts” .5 

The elephants found in what is now Sudan, Eritrea and Ethiopia were 
evidently African elephants of some description. The general view since 
the late 1940s is that the Ptolemaic elephants were members of a now- 
lost population of the smaller forest elephant (Loxodonta cyclotis), which 
currently lives mainly in the equatorial regions of central Africa. But a 
recent study using DNA evidence recovered from a remnant African 
elephant population in southern Eritrea has argued that it is much more 
likely that the elephant available to the Ptolemies was the very large 
bush or savannah elephant (Loxodonta africana). Such animals are 
larger when fully grown than the Indian animals (Elephas maximus) 
used by their Seleucid rivals and one might imagine that they would 
have represented formidable opponents in battle. This is despite the fact 
that the ancient sources are unanimous in their belief that African ele- 
phants are inferior to Indians in warfare — in particular, they contend 
that they were smaller, with the locus classicus being Polybius’ descrip- 
tion of the African elephants’ failure to match the Indian beasts of the 
Seleucids at Raphia (217 BCE).5 At 5.84.5-6, for example, we are told 


5 Cobb (2016) 193. On the demise of Ptolemaic elephant-hunting, see also Hofmann 
(1975) 104-111. Eide e.a. (1996) 578 argue that the failure of the African elephants at 
Raphia “led to a rapid decline in their import from Aithiopia". This probably requires 
separate investigation. 

6 See Gowers (1947) 43; Scullard (1948) 159; id. (1974) 63. In more recent studies, 
Bowersock (2013) 40 and Cobb (2016) 193-194 have also contended that the Ptolemaic 
elephants were of the forest variety. Lobban and de Liederkerke (2000, 235) assume that 
the species known to Meroé was most likely the “shorter-legged forest variety", mainly 
on account of “the relative proportion of elephants to humans" in Meroitic art. One need 
not, however, expect such depictions to be entirely accurate. 

7 Brandt e.a. (2013) 82-90. Schneider (2016a) 132-133 has recently supported this 
view, and one of the present authors has also reversed his position on this matter; see 
Charles (2018). 

* On African elephants being smaller than Indians, see also Diod. 2.35.4; Philostr. VA 
2.12.1; Pliny, NH 8.27; Strab. 15.1.43. African elephants were also supposedly terrified 
of Indian elephants in a military setting. The usual interpretation of this is that they were 
also smaller: see, e.g., App. Syr. 31; Diod. 2.16.4; Livy, 37.39.13; Sol. 25.8. In addition, 
Charles (2016) 54 n. 2 points out that “Ancient views on elephant size cohere with a 
general view, followed, for example, by Pausanias (8.29.4) and Pliny (HN 7.21), that 
India produces the largest animals and plants". On elephant size, see now Schneider 
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that the majority of Ptolemy IV's elephants were smaller than the Indian 
elephants of his rival Antiochus III and that only a few were brave 
enough to confront the Indians (Polyb. 5.84.2).? 

For our purposes, the exact species of elephant found in the areas 
discussed above is not of great concern, even though it now seems more 
likely that the African elephant known to the Mediterranean world was 
indeed the bush or savannah elephant. Rather, our aim is to explore spe- 
cific archaeological evidence purportedly from the area of northern 
Sudan, where the Kushite civilization of Meroé was located, and deter- 
mine the degree to which this evidence might inform our understanding 
of the Mediterranean world's interactions with African elephants. In par- 
ticular, the archaeological evidence presented herein will be examined in 
the light of claims made by several authors, such as Shinnie, Estigarribia 
and Service, that Meroé assisted in some way with the procurement and 
training of the war elephants used by the Ptolemies, and that the people 
of this kingdom had independently developed the ability to train and 
handle local elephants. 9 


III. THE ARTEFACTS 


The objects of interest, linked by a chain of uncertain antiquity and 
mounted on separate wooden plinths clearly from the modern era, are 
composed of: (a) a larger elephant, which is clearly African on account 
of its large ears and concave back, and is surmounted by a male figure; 
and (b) a smaller and rider-less African elephant (see Fig. 1). Both have 
pits in the place where one would expect eyes.!! The larger elephant car- 
ries a circular motif on its right front leg, and also on its left ear. It also 
has most of its right ear missing, while the left ear has a hole seemingly 
drilled at the bottom. This elephant is covered with what is intended to 


(2016a) 132-148, with id. (2016b) 187, who rightly points out that "never were the two 
species distinguished", i.e., they were not regarded as separate species. Elephants from 
India (and Taprobane = Sri Lanka) were simply bigger than those of Africa because of the 
combination of “solar heat and atmospheric moisture" (Schneider [2016a] 134), which 
contributed to superior pasturage. 

? It is not altogether clear whether these ‘brave’ elephants were of a similar size, even 
if Charles (2016) 61-62 has regarded this as a possibility. 

10 Shinnie (1967) 101; Estigarribia (1982) 282-283; Service (1998) 53. 

!! This could possibly indicate that they originally had semi-precious jewels or similar 
in these locations, although we clearly cannot be sure of this. 
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be a large rug with a distinctive pattern, which is fastened by a strap 
passing around the animal's girth (Fig. 2). A curious aspect of both ani- 
mals is that symbols can be found on their foreheads (Fig. 3). Both are 


Fig. 2: Strap or harness passing under the belly of the larger elephant. 
Source: Michael Singleton. 


Fig. 3: Close-up of the symbol on the larger elephant's forehead. 
Source: Michael Singleton. 
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similar in appearance, although the larger one, when seen from the side, 
has a concave back, as should be the case with an African elephant, 
whereas that of the smaller is clearly convex — a characteristic associ- 
ated with Indian elephants, but in this case more likely an error on the 
part of the artist. A notable similarity is the depiction of the trunks, with 
deep grooves indicating their visually segmented nature, as is the case 
with African elephants. 

The rider on the larger elephant, who sports a goatee-like beard and is 
very much out of scale compared to the adult bull elephant on which he 
sits,!* carries a convex round shield in his left hand. This has a heavy 
rim, while the central portion comprises what might be meant to suggest 
a conical reinforcement. In his right hand are the remnants of what is 
likely to have been a thick spear or lance (Fig. 4). Straps pass over both 
of the rider's shoulders and then cross his torso, which might indicate 
that he was originally carrying other accoutrements. The figure has 
clearly been significantly damaged on its right side, so it is possible that 
he was originally carrying a sword or dagger in a scabbard. He wears 


Fig. 4: Side view of the larger statuette showing possible remnant of a spear or 
other weapon. Source: Michael Singleton. 


12 The small size of the rider's legs compared to that of his arms is also noteworthy. 
The domed aspect of the larger elephant? head certainly suggests a very mature male 
animal, as do the tusks, which are far too thick at the base to be accurate in any case. 
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some sort of tunic, which flares over his buttocks and indicates that it 
would have reached mid-thigh, while armbands appear on both upper 
arms (see Fig. 5). Despite damage to the head's right side, it is evident 
that the rider is wearing some kind of headgear, with a nose and cheek- 
piece on the left suggesting a helmet (see Fig. 6). A crest of some 


Fig. 5: Left side view of the rider showing 
decorative armbands on upper arms. 
Source: Michael Singleton. 


Fig. 6: Front view of the rider showing a shield and helmet (note the 
nose-piece), and straps passing over his chest. Source: Michael Singleton. 
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description could be attached to the top of the helmet, although this is 
unclear. The way in which the rider is seated, together with the forward- 
pointing shield and what was once likely to have been a thrusting 
weapon, suggests a mounted warrior poised for battle. 

Especially difficult to comprehend is: (a) the ring-like device currently 
attached to the rider's head; and (b) the linking chain. In particular, it is 
uncertain whether this was an original part, or whether it was added at a 
later point. One photographic image sourced from the Internet, when it 
was, according to the photographer, held in the Egyptian Museum in 
Cairo, curiously shows the larger elephant on its own, with the ring dis- 
connected from the rider's head and lying in front of the elephant on the 
wooden plinth.'? It is possible that the Nubia Museum curators attached 
the ring where they believed it was originally positioned. As discussed 
further below, the museum has been unable to confirm this possibility. 
Furthermore, the linking of the two objects via a chain creates what could 
be a constructed narrative suggesting an adult military elephant and rider, 
with a baby elephant tagging along. But it is possible that the two statu- 
ettes depict adult elephants in different scales — one might well note the 
relatively well-developed tusks of the smaller animal, something which 
does not make sense if this elephant was meant to be a juvenile animal. 

The description on the museum's website provides limited detail 
about the objects, other than that they are of bronze and can be dated to 
the “Meroitic period about 250 Bc-300 AD”.15 If so, they could hail from 
before, or could be contemporaneous with, the beginning of the Ptole- 
maic acquisition of African elephants, with this effort likely beginning 
in the first half of the third century BCE.!f As an alternative, it could have 
been produced when there was more contact with the Hellenistic world. 
Correspondence with the museum was attempted to obtain further infor- 
mation, particularly the archaeological context of the objects' discovery. 


13 We thank the photographer, Mr Alfredo Dagli Orti, for this information. Unfortu- 
nately, he was unable to provide any further details. 

4 [n his treatment of Beneventum (275 BCE), where the Epirote general Pyrrhus 
deployed Indian elephants, Florus (1.13.12) relates that an elephant calf was present, with 
its mother turning on her own ranks upon hearing the cries of its baby, which was struck 
on the head by a Roman missile; see also the accounts of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Ant. Rom. 20.12.3 [19.14]) and Zonaras (8.6). A plate recovered from Capena is often 
referred to as depicting this mother and calf; see Goukowsky (1972) 491, fig. 8; Scullard 
(1974) pl. 7a. 

15 UNESCO (n.d.). 

16 See n. 4 above for a list of studies dealing with the Ptolemaic interest in elephants. 
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With these efforts having failed, one of the authors travelled to Egypt to 
view the objects first hand, and talk to any staff who might be able to 
provide further information, or allow a closer inspection. Upon arrival, 
no expert curatorial staff could be found, and it was not possible to 
inspect the objects outside their display case. Permission was only 
granted to photograph the statues within their display case, which has 
impacted slightly on the quality of the images. The exhibit is displayed 
with the following description: 


Elephants were represented, on relief and in sculpture, in many places 
in Meroe. Without doubt the elephants played a role in cult ceremo- 
nies but its significance is still unclear. We do not know the prove- 
nance of these two, however, most probably they were found in Nubia 
— Bronze — Meroitic period. 


One would normally assume that the objects’ provenance could be ascer- 
tained by placing them in their artistic context. However, as Wenig has 
identified, Meroitic art did not possess any evident “stylistic unity". 
Rather, as Sakoutis points out, *Meroitic artists were adept at absorbing 
foreign styles and blending them with local artistic elements to create a 
wholly unique local style" — this, as she admits, makes it difficult to 
identify artefacts recovered in a Meroitic context as being made in the 
region.!* Yet even a quick glance at our statuettes is enough to suggest 
that they show no marked Hellenistic influence, so their attribution to a 
culture above the Nile's third cataract emerges as more likely. Nor do 
they strongly exhibit characteristics associated with Indian depictions of 
elephant warfare, even though it is possible that elephant statuettes might 
have found their way to Meroé via trade connections, or as inbound dip- 
lomatic gifts. In later periods, Meroitic bronze workers were able to 
fashion art works that acknowledged Hellenism. In this case, the shield 
displays a rosette-like design, often described as a Hellenistic motif, but 
one should probably not make too much of this.!” 

The warrior's depiction is also likely to provide us with some clues. 
One potentially Kushite feature is his eyes, for they are depicted in the 


17 Wenig (1978) 65, with 66: “Meroitic artists were unusually receptive to external 
influences. Such receptivity, a basic feature of their art, is another reason for its lack of 
stylistic unity, especially in Group V [which was strongly influenced by Hellenistic art, 
particularly from Alexandria in Egypt]". This is largely repeated at Welsby (1996) 181. 

18 Sakoutis (2009) 2, with 35. 

1? Sakoutis (2009) 42. Here, Sakoutis documents lamps from a variety of Mediterra- 
nean locations that incorporate this Hellenistic motif. 
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exaggerated almond-like manner seen in Meroitic art. Welsby, for one, 
identifies “almond-shaped eyes", together with a straight mouth and 
“tube-like lips", as being a hallmark of Kushite art in a general sense, 
while more typically Meroitic art shows “large bulging eyes" and a 
“mouth curving upwards as though in a smile".?? In particular, note the 
thick eyelids surrounding the eyes. This is also seen in earlier Kushite 
artwork before the rise of the Meroitic phase of Kushite history. Wenig 
notes that, although Meroitic art lacks stylistic unity, human figures are 
generally characterized by "exceptionally broad, usually level shoulders, 
long, columnar necks, and round heads"?! Our rider is not completely 
representative of these characteristics (and, if the figure is indeed 
Meroitic, it is certainly a rather crude presentation of their metal-work- 
ing skills), but his appearance does not contradict them: his head and 
shoulders are very level, the neck is appreciably columnar and, from the 
front, his head is quite rounded. Although it does not fit the timeframe 
suggested by the Nubia Museum, his appearance is also not dissimilar to 
that presented by bronze Kushite figurines from the seventh to fifth cen- 
tury BCE, which are noted for the slender nature of their limbs.” 
Another means to contextualize the objects would be to consider the 
rider's equipment. At first glance, one might imagine that a helmet with 
nose and cheek pieces could provide us with some clues. There might be 
a temptation to suggest that these show a Hellenistic influence, yet there 
is very limited representation of military artefacts in Meroitic material 
culture, and we should certainly not discount the possibility of Kushite 
troops being so equipped. Indeed, Edwards observes that we find “almost 
no iron weapons such as swords of battle axes from this period", with 
only some “arrow-heads, spears, knives and hoes” being recovered 
— no helmets, or even shields.” It is quite likely that, if Kushite soldiers 
did wear helmets, these would have been melted down at some point for 


2 Welsby (1996) 181. 

?! Wenig (19782) 66. 

? For examples, see Bagh (2015) fig. 2.36 (“kneeling king (Taharga)”), fig. 2.54 
(“Mut”), and fig. 2.61 (“Monkey figurine"). All of these objects were recovered from 
Kawa, located between the third and fourth cataracts of the Nile, and thus belong to 
before the Meroitic period. 

23 Edwards (1998) 186-187. Edwards (187) thinks that this paucity might be due to 
"recycling" of such goods into other items. For images of Meroitic arrowheads, see Bagh 
(2015) fig. 1.71; Baud (2010b) figs. 171-172. For Meroitic spearheads, see Bagh (2015) 
fig. 1.70, who also reports (56) that far more iron objects have been recovered than their 
bronze equivalents. Archers' thumb rings have also been found; see Bagh (2015) 
fig. 1.33. 
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other uses — in general, ancient helmets come to our attention because 
they (a) were lost accidentally, such as might have occurred when cross- 
ing a river or lake, or (b) were deliberately cast aside, such as being cast 
into a watercourse, as votive objects to fulfil a vow made to a god. 
Indeed, these two scenarios likely account for a significant proportion of 
Roman helmets that have been recovered.” In short, it is not helpful to 
jump to the conclusion that Kushite soldiers never wore helmets. As 
noted previously, the rider appears to wield a spear, of which examples 
have been recovered. Furthermore, the type of shield represented might 
have been made substantially of leather, as Strabo (17.1.54) would sug- 
gest. This means that finding an intact shield made of such material is 
unlikely, with only the recovery of metal fragments being a possibility. 
Finally, because of the significant damage to the larger statuette, it is 
impossible to determine whether the rider carried additional weaponry, 
such as knives, or a bow and quiver.” 


IV. ELEPHANTS AT MUSAWWARAT ES-SUFRA 


Regardless of the provenance of our statuettes, there is a good deal of 
corroborating evidence for an artistic or symbolic interest in elephants 
among the people of Meroé. However, in relation to the possibility 
asserted by some commentators that the Kushites trained elephants for 
military purposes, either for their own use or for Ptolemaic Egypt, it 
must be acknowledged that this possibility remains conjectural. At the 
complex at Musawwarat es-Sufra, located in the north of modern Sudan, 
we find a number of representations of elephants — most famously, a 


24 In his still seminal work on Roman armour, Robinson (1975) regularly refers to the 
provenances of recovered helmets, and observes that many of them have been recovered 
from watercourses. On this, see also Bishop & Coulston (2006) 31, who contend that 
“about 8096" of finds of early Imperial helmets come from “water contexts of some 
kind", and that a religious explanation is required for such a high proportion of water- 
related finds. 

25 In addition, we have few reliable literary references to Meroitic military equipment. 
Strabo (17.1.54) records the equipment of the soldiers defeated by the Roman commander 
Petronius in 25 BCE. We are told that the African soldiers were poorly equipped and car- 
ried large shields made of hide, with small axes being the most widely-used weapon, 
though some soldiers were equipped with swords and thrusting weapons. See also Pliny, 
NH 6.181. 

26 On the Meroites and elephants, see Burstein (1989) 8, with Krebs (1968) 143; 
Hintze (1959) 37. See also Scullard (1974) 126-127. 
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large stone representation of an elephant head that once acted as a wall 
terminal in the central terrace of the Great Enclosure.? On the northwest 
wall of the so-called Lion Temple, to cite another example, two ele- 
phants are depicted being led by bound prisoners, curiously on their 
knees.?5 Shinnie also points to a relief from a column drum in a temple 
at Musawwarat es-Sufra “showing a king riding an elephant", an image 
which also depicts another figure cradling the end of the animal's unre- 
alistically long trunk.” Yet it is not certain that this image represents 
actuality, for the *king', who might even be a god, wears a pharaonic- 
style headdress, and so this image is likely based on Egyptian art.*° That 
this rider also appears to be controlling the animal by means of reins, 
like a horse, suggests, as Hofmann rightly observes, that the artist had 
very little idea about handling elephants, since they are usually con- 
trolled by means of prodding devices.*! In addition, we also find a graf- 
fito, etched into one of the stone blocks, showing a rider-less elephant 
that, with its very large ears, is clearly African.? While Hofmann, in her 
book on the possibility of an Indian influence on Meroitic culture, spec- 
ulated that the frequency of the depiction of elephants in Meroitic art 
was indeed due to Subcontinental influence, Wenig, in his incisive 
review of the same work, mounted convincing arguments that these 


27 Haaland (2014) 666, citing both Shinnie (1967) and Welsby (1996) 147, who states 
(146) that a graffito of an elephant "ascending a ramp" might indicate the use of such 
beasts for “cult purposes". For an illustration, see Wenig (2001) pl. 6; see also pls. 7 and 
8 for other stone depictions, including on column bases (these depictions couple an ele- 
phant and a lion, which suggests that both animals were likely symbolic of royal power); 
and Baud (20102) fig. 82, who calls the object a *mur-éléphant"; see also Török (1997) 
401, 521. 

28 See Welsby (1996) 44, fig. 12; Baud (20102) figs. 84-85. 

? See Shinnie (1967) 94, fig. 27. 

30 On this depiction, see also Haaland (2014) 665. Arkell (1951) 36 saw this as evi- 
dence of Indian influence, as did Hofmann (1975) 126. This is disputed by Wenig (1978b) 
178 in his very critical review of Hofmann's work. Welsby (1996) 43 refers to the figure 
as a "king riding an elephant", also at 176. Indeed, many aspects of Meroitic material 
culture, as Wenig (2001) 85 points out, were influenced by Egypt, most visibly their use 
of pyramidal structures at locations such as Jebel Barkal, although one should take care 
to note that Meroitic architecture, as Wenig observes, is replete with “novelties” that 
have no Egyptian equivalents. 

?! Hofmann (1975) 30 suggests that the artist had probably never seen “einen gerit- 
tenen Elefanten". 

? Wenig (2001) pl. 5. It is assumed (76) that this graffito is Meroitic, but it is possible 
that it was added at a later point, i.e., when the complex was no longer used for its origi- 
nally intended purpose; see n. 16 of Wenig (2001). Another graffito shows an elephant 
surmounted by lion; see Baud (20102) fig. 85. 
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depictions are more likely the result of a local interest in elephants 
— even though he admits that we do not know why elephants are so 
particularly associated with Musawwarat es-Sufra.?? 

In view of these artistic representations of elephants, Shinnie con- 
tended that the Meroites trained elephants. In particular, he argues that 
"the large enclosures [at the so-called Great Enclosure] may have been 
designed to herd them [i.e., the elephants] in, the ramps being for their 
convenience since they could more easily negotiate them than they could 
steps”.*4 According to Tórók's assessment of archaeological reports per- 
taining to the site, the portions of the complex exhibiting the ramps “did 
not occur ... before the 3rd century BC", even if other elements date 
back to “the late 7th-6th centuries".?? Shinnie adds that “It may be that 
here was a centre for the training of elephants for military and ceremo- 
nial purposes” .% These observations are clearly conjectural. Reflecting 
on these portrayals, Shinnie adds that "African elephants used in war- 
fare in Ptolemaic and Roman times were almost certainly trained by 
Meroites", although he also states, in a preceding sentence, that “knowl- 
edge of such use may well have come from India". Haaland has 
recently supported the latter view, and has considered Meroitic interest 
in elephants in the context of trade with India — as is also the admit- 
tedly reserved view of Trautmann.** Casson similarly acknowledges the 


33 Hofmann (1975) passim, and 112-128 in particular; cf. Wenig (1978b) and especially 
178, where he deals with individual elephant-themed artefacts that he feels were mistakenly 
associated with an Indian influence. In addition, Wenig is of the belief that the Meroitic 
interest in elephants is almost entirely associated with Musawwarat es-Sufra. Wenig argues 
that two artefacts that Hofmann has contended show a) a man with an elephant head in the 
manner of the Indian god Ganesh (found at Wad Ban Naqa) (see Abb. 6, where Hofmann 
describes the object as an “Elefantengott-Statuette”, together with id. [1972] 245-246) and 
b) a graffito at Temple 300 at Musawwarat es-Sufra (see Tafel 1d, where Hofmann describes 
the object as an “Elefanten-Graffito”), have been misinterpreted, since the first item is 
unfinished, while the second shows “einen Pavian mit Schreibtafel” (178). 

34 Shinnie (1967) 94, followed by Service (1998) 52, who admits (53) that “we cannot 
be sure what happened at Musawwarat". In a later book on the region, Shinnie (1996) 
111 oddly omits any reference to elephants when discussing the site, and merely states 
that the complex's function “is something of a mystery". Cf. Wolf (2001) 476 and Wenig 
(1999) 25, who points out that sections of the ramps are probably too narrow to permit 
the easy passage of elephants. 

35 Török (1997) 400-401. 

36 Shinnie (1967) 94. Cf. Hofmann (1975) 144, who sees the complex as “ein Pilger- 
zentrum", and claims that this should not dismiss the possibility of traders being present. 

37 Shinnie (1967) 101, again supported by Service (1998) 53. 

38 Haaland (2014) 666. Cf. Trautmann (2015) 241, who contends that elephant train- 
ing in Meroé occurred "probably with the help of Indian mahouts". 
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"frequent appearance of the elephant in Meroitic art" and contends that 
Ptolemaic elephant hunters might have first encountered beasts in areas 
under Meroitic control, yet is of the opinion that Indian knowledge was 
required to train them.?? Once again, this simply cannot be proved. By 
way of contrast, Török states that the Kushites, at the time of Ptolemy Ils 
incursion into the area by the first quarter of the third century BCE, “did 
not know how to train them [i.e., the elephants] and were unprepared for 
their long-distance transport", thus necessitating the arrival of “Egyp- 
tian specialists", who would be able to “travel and practice their profes- 
sion of capturing the animals in Kush".'? 

Estigarribia goes further than Shinnie and Casson and claims that the 
Meroites used elephants in warfare, with this employment seeming “cer- 
tain". As a result, the Ptolemies, when they entered the area, “met a 
number of tamed elephants ready to start”.*! Unfortunately, Shinnie and 
Casson fail to provide any concrete evidence for their assertions. In any 
case, we have scant information about Meroitic involvement in the 
Ptolemaic elephant trade, and the degree to which Meroé participated in 
it, so it is uncertain whether some kind of training facility was even 
required this far south of Egypt.? Indeed, Welsby points to inscriptions 
that make it reasonably clear that the Ptolemies were quite capable of 
capturing their own elephants." Having previously possessed Indian 


3 Casson (1993) 249. His argument is based, in part, on Aelian's claim (DNA 11.25) that 
an elephant calf of unspecified breed (though the context suggests African) was given to 
Ptolemy II that could understand Greek, despite it being believed previously that elephants 
could only understand Indian; see Casson (1993) 251 n. 17. Making too much of this would 
appear to be fraught, more so given that the story might suggest that this was the first elephant 
that had been trained to obey Greek commands, with the elephant trainers, regardless of their 
ethnicity, instructing the animal in the language in which it would later receive their com- 
mands. In addition, the reference to Indian language could pertain to India or Ethiopia or close 
by, since the two areas were often confused in antiquity. On the so-called confusion of Indias, 
see Schneider (2004; 2016b) passim, with Mayerson (1993) 169-174; Robin (2012) 255. 

4 Török (1997) 396. For “Egyptian specialists" around “224 and 223 BC”, Török 
(1997) 396 n. 285 cites a number of papyri, e.g., P. Petrie 2.40(a), 3.53(g), P. Eleph. 28 
and 121, to demonstrate the use of Egypt-based rather than local elephant experts. 

^! Estigarribia (1982) 282-283. Haaland (2014) 668 states that Meroé “might” have 
been used elephants in warfare “during the second to third century BCE”, but opines that, 
“over time they seem to have been used more for display and ceremonial purposes”. On 
this, see Sidebotham (2011) 54, but cf. Wenig (2001) 86. 

4 See Burstein (1996b) 43-45, with id. (1999) 121: “quasi-military contact between 
Egypt and the kingdom of Meroe driven by the Ptolemies' desire to acquire access to a 
reliable source of war elephants". 

55 Welsby (1996) 176; see also Tórók (1984) 49, who concentrates on the literary 
evidence. For example, Dittenberger OGIS 54, lines 1-13 (Adulis Inscription), with 
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animals, and having an interest in acquiring new ones, it is highly likely 
that the Ptolemies retained men in their employ with experience in not 
only handling elephants, but also training them for warfare. Being scep- 
tical of the view that Meroé trained elephants for war, Krebs maintains 
that their interest in elephants, as evidenced at Musawwarat es-Sufra, 
might have had much more to do with symbolism or even religion.^ 
In particular, Krebs cites the royal context of the surviving representa- 
tions of Meroitic elephants, while Wenig similarly regards the site as 
being of a sacred nature.? Lenoble controversially claims that animals 
were present at Musawwarat es-Sufra so that the king could “prove his 
physical ability ... by hunting animals that had been gathered and kept in 
the basin for that purpose", a view which Wenig largely dismisses. In 
short, the evidence from Musawwarat es-Sufra shows that Meroé might 
have employed elephants for royal display or religious purposes, but we 
cannot be sure of this." What we certainly do not see is any useful evi- 
dence that Meroitic elephants had a military application. 


V. GRECO-ROMAN SOURCES 


That a Kushite people could have exercised some control over elephants 
is, of course, a prerequisite for asserting that they trained elephants for 
their own military purposes, as our elephant statuettes might suggest. At 
this point, it is important to consider two statements made by the Roman 


commentary by Chaniotis (2005) 62, refers to the elephant hunting undertaken by 
Ptolemy III and his father. In OGIS 86, the general Charimortos is described as com- 
manding an elephant-hunting expedition. That the Ptolemies hunted their own elephants 
is also suggested by Diodorus at 3.36.3, where we read that Ptolemy II offered his men 
substantial rewards if they captured “the most valiant of these beasts" (witness tov 
GAKILO@TATOV oov). See also Strab. 16.4.10, 16.10.13-14, which refer to Ptolemaic ele- 
phant ‘hunting grounds’. It is unclear from these /oci the degree to which local peoples 
assisted in the procurement of war elephants. 

^! Krebs (1968) 443: “unwahrscheinlich”. 

55 Krebs (1968) 443; Wenig (2001) 86. 

46 Lenoble (1994) 23, with 22: “No doubt this place must have been related to some 
special hunting event"; cf. Wenig (2001) 76, with id. (1999) 25. Wolf (2001) 496 associ- 
ates the complex with cultic purposes rather than displaying royal power: “Die architek- 
tonische Konzeption der Großen Anlage repräsentiert somit nicht die weltliche Macht des 
Königs, sondern sie ist Ausdruck der geheimen, magischen Macht eines Gottes". 

47 Consider, in this context, the Roman emperors’ interest in elephants for pomp and 
ceremony, even though they showed very little interest in using such beasts for military 
purposes, particularly by the Principate; on this, see Charles (2014) 25-46. 
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author Arrian in his Tactica, which was written in the early second cen- 
tury CE. First, he states that the Indians and Ethiopians had made use of 
elephants in war before the Macedonians and Carthaginians (Tact. 2.2). 
If this was indeed true, it adds weight to the possibility that Africans 
were capable of harnessing elephants for at least display or ceremonial 
purposes before the Ptolemies’ arrival. Second, we read that, by Arrian’s 
day, the use of elephants for military purposes had been abandoned 
“except among the Indians or the upper Ethiopians” (6t1 un map’ “Ivdoic 
tuXÓv À xoig Gvw Aidioyıv kai abt ekAéAgwat — Tact. 19.6). Now, 
it is fairly clear that the various lowland Ethiopian peoples mentioned in 
earlier authors such as Diodorus and Strabo, whose writings on Africa 
owe much to previous geographers including Artemidorus of Ephesus 
and Agatharchides of Cnidus, had no interest in elephants other than 
hunting them for food. These writers even suggest that these peoples 
were disinterested in ivory.” “Upper Ethiopians” could mistakenly refer 
to Meroé, where elephants could still be found in the reign of Nero 
(Pliny, NH 6.184-185),°° or it could refer to those Ethiopians who would 
later establish the Aksumite kingdom. These people clearly used ele- 
phants for royal display purposes, and possibly also for war.?! The latter 
is suggested, in particular, by: (a) the Qur'an at Sūra 105, al-Fil (“The 


48 One source tradition suggests that there were eight or twelve other elephants with 
the Aksumite forces; see Ibn Kathir's tafsir on Süra 105. 

4 On this, see Krebs (1968) 435. Similar information is found in the Byzantine work 
of Photius, who made notes from the On the Erythraean Sea of Agartharchides of Cni- 
dus; see Photius, Cod. 250.53, 425b = Burstein, Agatharchides, fr. 54a; Cod. 250.55, 
425b-453a = Burstein, Agatharchides, fr. 56a; Cod. 250.56a, 453a = Burstein, Agar- 
tharchides, fr. 57. Pliny (NH 6.190) also writes of Nomades who lived on the flesh of 
elephants. 

50 Pliny (NH 6.185) notes that, near Meroé, “greener herbage” begins, and the tracks 
of elephants and rhinoceroses were seen (silvarumque aliquid apparuisse et rhinocerotum 
elephantorumque vestigia). 

5! An Aksumite interest in elephants, at least for display purposes, is also presented by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (11.23 = 451D). He travelled to Ethiopia and visited the royal 
palace at Aksum (11.4 = 441D), but states that, unlike the (real) Indians, “The Ethiopians 
do not understand the art of taming elephants; but should the king wish to have one or 
two for show, they capture them when young and subject them to training” (Oi Aë 
Aidioneg ook toaciv Nyepwooı EAEpavras, GAN’ ei thyot 0zATjcat TOV Paotréa Eva. À 
devdtEpov TPOG 0£av, pikpobc niáGovot kai Gvatpégovoty). Trans. of McCrindle (1897) 
372. See also 18.56 of the Chronicle of Iohannes Malalas, who writes the following about 
a sixth-century CE Indian king (obviously Ethiopian in the context): "He stood on top of 
four elephants which had a yoke and four discs, and upon them something like a tall car- 
riage covered with gold leaf" ({otato óngzpávo vt£coópov ékepävrov éxovrov Goyóv 
Kal tpoxobg 5’, Kai ENÜVO, Oç Óynua ÓynAóv UPLEOHÉVOV YPLOEOIG NETÜAOLG). 
Trans. of Jeffreys e.a. (1986) 268 = p. 457, Il. 21-23 of Dindorf (1831). 
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Elephant"), which deals with the military affairs of the Aksumite gen- 
eral Abreha in Yemen; and (b) accompanying commentaries on the 
Qur'an, most notably that of Ibn Kathir (see his tafsir on the Sūra in 
question).?? In these accounts, at least one elephant was used (unsuccess- 
fully) to haul down the sacred Ka'ba in Mecca, although the context 
does not necessarily suggest that Aksumite elephants were regularly 
used in war.” 

So, if the larger statuette and rider do indeed depict a Meroitic mili- 
tary application of the elephant, it is necessary to reflect on what sort of 
role such an animal might have played, particularly in comparison with 
Ptolemaic use. Of course, it must be pointed out that we cannot expect 
the depiction in question to be unfailingly accurate; that said, it is clear 
that there is no trace of a turret or even a howdah on the animal's back, 
which could have been used to carry at least one or two soldiers. Poly- 
bius (5.84.2) tells us at that Ptolemy IV's African elephants were 
equipped with such devices at Raphia, for we read of oi nupyopayovvtEc, 
literally *men fighting in towers". These soldiers wielded a large pike or 
oópioa. The lack of such a structure would therefore suggest that our 
animal might have been used to rush at a massed enemy force, with the 
rider being equipped with armour and weapons to protect him from the 
defending soldiers. But the rider, as pointed out previously, holds a 
shield in one hand and a spear in the other, so it is unclear how he would 
have controlled his mount. In India, for example, mahouts use a bull- 
hook or ankusha to inflict pain on the elephant in order to control it, 
together with short and long poles, usually around an inch thick. In all, 
it is probably wise to not make too much of the soldier's depiction, even 
if the lack of a turret on the elephant adds weight to the Nubia Museum's 
view that the statuette records a non-Ptolemaic use of elephants outside 
of Egypt.“ 


> [bn Kathir closely follows Ibn Ishaq (1.35), whose account, written in the eight 
century CE, is also followed by the historian al-Tabari (1.941). 

5 On Aksumite elephants, see now Charles (2018). 

34 There has been a view that African elephants did not normally carry turrets; see, for 
example, one of the present authors' earlier thoughts at Charles (2008) 338-362. But, 
aside from Polybius’ account of Raphia, turreted African elephants are also found in the 
Bellum Africanum (see 30.2, 41.2, 86.1). If the African elephants used in antiquity for 
military applications were indeed the larger bush variety, as recent DNA evidence has 
suggested, there is even further cause to admit that African elephants could be equipped 
with turrets on their backs. 
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Any assessment of the elephant rider is also problematized by the 
absence of any surviving text recording an engagement between ele- 
phant-equipped Meroitic forces and an enemy from the Greco-Roman 
world. Although Rome clashed with Meroé on a handful of occasions in 
post-Ptolemaic times, we fail to read any reports of elephants being 
used.?? Given that the use of elephants would arguably have aroused 
some interest on the part of outsiders, such as occurred among those 
Roman and Greek authors who wrote about the Punic Wars, or the ear- 
lier battles with Pyrrhus, their absence is noteworthy. For example, 
Strabo (17.1.54) records the equipment of the ‘Ethiopian’ (i.e., Meroitic) 
soldiers defeated by the Roman commander Petronius in 23 BCE, during 
Augustus' reign. Here, we are told that the African soldiers were poorly 
equipped and carried large shields made of hide, with small axes being 
the most widely-used weapon, though some soldiers were equipped with 
swords and thrusting weapons (kovtoi). But no elephants are mentioned, 
and we unfortunately hear nothing about helmets either. Pliny's rather 
briefer account (NH 6.181) also provides no useful information for our 
purposes. In addition, one papyrus fragment (Milanese papyrus no. 40) 
describes a battle that occurred, according to Bersina, sometime between 
88-89 and 92 cE? As Welsby concludes, “Among the rare accounts of 
battles between Kushites and the outside world there is ... no record of 
elephants being employed”. But it is the rarity of such accounts that 
should give us pause, and compel us not to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sions regarding the possible Meroitic use of elephants in warfare. 


VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Although the literary and material evidence supporting the hypothesis 
that the Kushite people of Meroé trained elephants for the Ptolemies, or 
employed them in their own military campaigns, is decidedly weak, the 
two purportedly Meroitic statuettes might prima facie suggest otherwise. 
Indeed, they either allude to the actual use of elephants in African war- 
fare, and so affirm what Arrian (Tact. 2.2, 19.6) tells us, or else are a 


55 On this, see Jackson (2002) 151, with Hofmann (1975) 30. For example, one papy- 
rus fragment (Milanese papyrus no. 40) describes a battle that occurred, according to 
Bersina (1988) 222, sometime between 88-89 and 92 CE. 

56 Bersina (1998) 222. 

57 Welsby (1996) 43. 
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symbolic representation of Meroitic military might. But the former view 
remains inherently problematic, as the statuette bearing the rider poses 
considerable difficulties. In particular, its depiction of a warrior mount- 
ing an elephant and fighting from it like a cavalryman is highly unreal- 
istic. So, the latter conclusion may demand more consideration: the 
statuette might not be an accurate reflection of a military use of ele- 
phants, but is, rather, a stylized depiction of Kushite military power cre- 
ated for uncertain use — possibly to impress outsiders, or subject peo- 
ples.°® Moreover, the lack of any literary accounts of Meroitic elephants 
in warfare, particularly in the Greco-Roman sources documenting con- 
flict under the emperors Augustus, Nero and Domitian, could suggest 
that, if elephants were used in some sort of military capacity, they were 
deployed not against sophisticated and organized militaries, but within 
the area of Meroé's sway to impress subject peoples — a sort of Meroitic 
gunboat diplomacy. In sum, whether the Kushites deployed war ele- 
phants in the field or whether their depiction of elephants was exclu- 
sively symbolic remains, at this point, irresolvable. At the very least, the 
statuettes, if indeed they are of Kushite origin, suggest that Meroitic 
interest in elephants could have extended beyond the walls of Musaw- 
warat es-Sufra, where their appearance, despite the views of some schol- 
ars, was likely to be of cultic or royal rather than practical significance. 
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NEGOTIATING ELITE IDENTITY THROUGH LINGUISTIC 
DISPLAY IN PTOLEMAIC AND EARLY ROMAN EGYPT" 


Abstract: During the Ptolemaic period, individuals who could move 
between the Egyptian and Greek cultural systems were critical for the 
continued functioning of the government. I maintain that an important 
aspect of Ptolemaic Egyptian elite identity was the conscious manipu- 
lation of the value bestowed by a politicized history of Egyptian lan- 
guages and scripts. Translating new genres of text, in this case politi- 
cal decrees and religious treatises, was a manipulation of traditional 
means of communication within the contemporary reality of Hellenis- 
tic control. Egyptian scribes, who learned Middle Egyptian as an 
aspect of their cultural heritage, recognized the antiquity of the Egyp- 
tian language and were still regularly composing new texts in Hiero- 
glyphs and Hieratic, and the syntax of 'classical Middle Egyptian. 
However, a decrease in the breadth of the social value of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs, from a symbol of traditional pharaonic power to an enig- 
matic relic, unfolds under early Roman rule. I argue that although 
Egyptians, mostly priests, continued to read and copy texts in older 
language phases, the beneficial and strategic use of Hieroglyphs by 
elite members of Egyptian society that appeared in the Ptolemaic 
period tapered off significantly with the integration of Egypt into the 
Roman Empire. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


By the time Alexander the Great conquered Egypt in 332 BCE and made 
Greek the language of leadership, the Egyptian writing system had been in 
existence for thousands of years. Hieroglyphs, Hieratic, and the persistent 
records created with them had long been important tools that were 
manipulated and exploited by the Egyptian state to enhance political and 
social authority.! Scribal training was the prerogative of a small portion of 
pharaonic society, where access to literacy remained low.? The advantages 


* 1 would like to thank Jacqueline Jay, Jacco Dieleman, and Niv Allon for reading 
drafts of this paper, and the two anonymous reviewers who offered helpful improvements. 
All errors, however, remain entirely my own. 

! For a discussion of literacy rates in the pharaonic period, see Baines & Eyre (2007) 
and Parkinson (2002) 66-67. A useful reevaluation of literacy in pharaonic Egypt is pro- 
vided in Allon (2019). 

> The literacy rates of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt are estimated to have been roughly 
1096 of the population: Clivaz (2013). See also Bagnall (2011) 2-3. 
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gained by learning how to read and write were numerous in a country 
where many activities were centralized and control depended upon access 
to high levels of government organization, especially the royal court. The 
Ptolemaic court system was, however, a largely foreign entity, that was 
supported by local cooperation in the management of the country. Recent 
scholarship has gone a long way in nuancing this relationship, moving 
beyond the orientalist views that were championed by nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century historians.? Instead, both ideologies and individuals who 
could move between the Egyptian and Greek cultural systems were critical 
for the continued functioning of the Ptolemaic government.^ A fundamen- 
tal aspect of this exchange was language use, at the level of both the state 
and the individual. 

The effects of long-term language contact are in general difficult to 
predict with any certainty, as some situations remain stable and others 
quickly become unstable and result in substantial language shift.” In 
Ptolemaic Egypt, the migrant population of Greeks held a dominant 
position despite being a minority of the population, while the Egyptians 
were numerically superior, but politically disadvantaged. Both languages 
and scripts could be enacted as symbols of ethnic identity, being readily 
recognizable and distinct. The Greeks realized that the Egyptian writing 
system was a quintessential element of Egyptian culture, stressing 
the distinction between Hieroglyphs, the sacred script, and Demotic, 
the everyday script) The Egyptians themselves may not have been 
aware of the nuanced origins of this division behind which lay a com- 
plex history of language development, which extended further than the 
New Kingdom. Instead, the simplified dichotomy laid out by Greek 
authors likely reflects a formal division expressed and promoted by the 


? See especially Moyer (2011). 

* Christelle Fischer-Bovet (2016) 106, presents a convincing argument that a translo- 
cal culture was developed of certain local idioms specifically to communicate Ptolemaic 
political ideology. She uses this framework of local and global to explain the dual char- 
acteristic of assimilation and subordination of Egyptian culture that has long been recog- 
nized as a hallmark of Ptolemaic rule. See also Manning (2010) 74. 

5 Thomason (2001) 21-23. 

9 Gwpaoíotot Aë ypäypacı ypéovtar, Kai tà Èv abtov ipa cà È órnpotucü Kifer 
“They employ two kinds of writing; one is called sacred, the other demotic" (Hdt. 2.36 
[DOI: 10.4159/DLCL.herodotus-persian wars.1920]). naôebovor o Tovs viobs oi HEV 
iepeig ypappata dittd, TÁ TE LEPÜ. kaXobpeva Kai TA KOLVOTEPAV EXovra Tv uá0motv 
“In the education of their sons the priests teach them two kinds of writing, that which is 
called ‘sacred’ and that which is used in the more general instruction" (Diod. 1.81 [DOI: 
10.4159/DLCL.diodorus siculus-library history.1933]). 
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local priestly community. By emphasizing the diglossic and digraphic 
nature of the Egyptian language system, where 'classical' Middle Egyp- 
tian, Hieroglyphs, and Hieratic occupied more of a symbolic position 
and Demotic functioned for everyday use, the Egyptians reinforced a 
hierarchic system of communication that could be exploited by the 
native elite." 

The place of writing in social interaction is directly tied to defining 
who constituted the ‘elite’ of Egyptian society, what the basis was for 
their assumed power, and what kind of authority they may have held. As 
a means of distinguishing a portion of the population the term is often 
applied freely by scholars to the owners of all kinds of monuments, 
material culture, and written sources.? In these instances, elite seems to 
refer fairly broadly to an upper class of individuals, who distinguish 
themselves from the masses by having certain categories of material 
goods (e.g. precious metals, ritual objects, monumental construction 
types etc.), written symbols (e.g. funerary literature, titles, biographic 
texts, etc.), or both. The Egyptian elite of the pharaonic period were 
educated and regulated access to writing using Middle Egyptian as a 
language of social distinction.? As linguistic change occurred in the first 
millennium BCE, the number of individuals with formal training in Mid- 
dle Egyptian decreased and became primarily the focus of high-ranking 
priests, who also operated as administrators of large temple estates. Indi- 
viduals with titles that associate them with this priestly class make up 
the large majority of native elite in post-Pharaonic Egypt.'? The other 
elite group of Ptolemaic Egypt — Greek or otherwise — can be defined 
as a landed class with links to the royal court, and often holding cultural 
ties to Greece and Macedonia, but with varied levels of interest in local 
practices and administration.!! Such a distinction can be compared to the 
geographic one drawn between the ‘provincial elite’, and those involved 


7 For further discussion of the agency of Egyptian priests in shaping the Greek histori- 
cal narrative about Egypt, see Caneva (forthcoming), and Rutherford (2016) 17. Regarding 
diglossia and language change in Egypt, see Quack (2010b), Cole (2015) and Dieleman 
(forthcoming). 

* See the introductory remarks in the edited volume of Moreno Garcia (2009). 

? Polis (2018a-b). The social advantages of scribal training have been well-established 
in the work of Chloé Ragazzoli (2016) on the power derived from literacy in the New 
Kingdom. 

10 See Quaegebeur (1995) and Gorre (2009). 

!! See Manning (2010), esp. Chapter 4, and Fischer-Bovet (2016). This group also 
included Egyptians who presented themselves in a Greek manner, for instance, the family 
of Dryton: Vandorpe (2002). 
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in the royal administration who were close to the king and formed a 
‘courtly elite".'? 

Between those in close proximity to the king and administration, and 
those in the chora who saw to the day-to-day running of royal affairs, 
the performance of displayed language was key to the continued func- 
tioning of the bureaucracy. Due to the aforementioned division of lan- 
guage use in earlier Egyptian history and the continued developments 
into the Ptolemaic period and beyond, we are presented with an oppor- 
tunity to understand the various social roles acted out through transla- 
tion. I maintain that an important aspect of Egyptian elite identity in 
Ptolemaic and early Roman Egypt was the conscious manipulation of 
the value bestowed by the history of Egyptian languages and scripts. 
What unfolds further under early Roman rule is a decrease in the breadth 
of the social value of Egyptian Hieroglyphs, from a symbol of traditional 
pharaonic power to an enigmatic relic. To be sure, groups of Egyptians, 
mostly priests, continued to read and copy texts in older Egyptian, but 
the beneficial and strategic use of Hieroglyphs by elite members of 
Egyptian society that appeared in the Ptolemaic period tapered off sig- 
nificantly with the integration of Egypt into the Roman Empire. 


2. POLITICIZING HISTORICAL LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Throughout pharaonic Egyptian history, an effort was made to retain an 
artificially traditional written language. However, throughout the New 
Kingdom, and especially following the political and social upheaval of 
the Amarna period about 1350 BCE, the written language underwent a 
process of significant linguistic change.'? While the new phase of Egyp- 
tian (referred to by scholars as Late Egyptian) was used in everyday 
interactions, Middle Egyptian continued to be employed and was written 


? Rowlandson (2007) focuses on the Ptolemaic aristocracy and highlights the distinc- 
tion between an elite in Alexandria, whose interests looked outward toward the Hellenis- 
tic Mediterranean, and those whose power rested in land management and temple institu- 
tions within Egypt itself. See also Blasius (2011). 

13 Pascal Vernus (1996) 563 states that what existed was “une situation de diglossie, 
limitée à la culture des lettrés, et, au fur et à mesure de l'évolution, de plus en plus par- 
ticuliérement des spécialistes de la science sacerdotale". Supporting his claim is the fact 
that Middle Egyptian stories no longer appear in collected texts at Deir el Medina after 
the reign of Ramses IV, which suggests that learning Middle Egyptian no longer carried 
the same practical socio-economic rewards as previously (Dorn (2009) 78-80). 
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in both Hieroglyphs and Hieratic. The older language was especially 
important for prestigious religious or political texts, including the dis- 
play of royal inscriptions, decrees, ritual and funerary texts, and temple 
decoration. This distinction created a gap in the development of these 
two concurrent language registers that widened with time.!^ It is between 
these language phases that the first evidence for Egyptian translation can 
be noted. 

The past fifty years has produced great advances in the study of trans- 
lation, with new theoretical interest and investigation into the nature of 
translating methods. A seminal work in the field was that of the Russian 
linguist, Roman Jakobson, who in 1959 wrote a paper outlining what he 
understood as different types of translation: interlingual, intralingual and 
intersemiotic.'> This tripartite division has since been replicated in the 
opening pages of many introductions to translation, but the discussion 
has largely remained focused on interlingual translation.'© At the same 
time, the very division of translation into three categories has been ques- 
tioned. In 1985 the French philosopher Jacques Derrida raised the prob- 
lem of how to define the borders of a language." The key question is 
when do languages stop being historically related and become independ- 
ent entities, enabling translation to take place between them? Along the 
same line of inquiry, Kathleen Davis made the following observation in 
her study of the development of English intralingual translation: 


Perhaps we could simply dismiss [the issue]: if the border cannot be 
defined, then what does it matter? The problem with this approach is 
that it would ignore the history of the politics of language and the 
enormous social, cultural, and economic stakes of language identifica- 
tion. [...] Jakobson's discussion of intralingual and interlingual trans- 
lation indicates that he was thinking synchronically rather than dia- 
chronically [...].!* 


14 Loprieno (1996); Ritner (1998) 8. Although it is true that “[d]Jie „klassischen belles 
lettres" kommen außer Gebrauch, wodurch die bis anhin bestehende Diglossie in der 
Schreiberausbildung beendet wird" (Dorn (2009) 80), this change does not represent the 
end of diglossia in Egypt. 

15 Jakobson (1959) 233 defines intralingual as “an interpretation of verbal signs by 
means of other signs of the same language", interlingual as “an interpretation of verbal 
signs by means of some other language", and intersemiotic as “an interpretation of verbal 
signs by means of nonverbal sign systems". 

16 E.g. Bassnett (2002) 22-23; Hatim & Munday (2004) 4-6; Munday (2008) 5. 

7 Derrida (1985) 172-174, as discussed by Davis (2014) 587. 

18 Davis (2014) 588. 
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Refocusing the discussion of translation on diachronic change, Davis 
sought to understand the non-linguistic mechanisms at play in language 
identification in England.!? Several of Davis’ points regarding the emer- 
gence of a cultural identity through translation are also relevant for inter- 
preting the Egyptian evidence. First is the overt place of a language, in this 
instance ‘classical’ Middle Egyptian and Hieroglyphs, in creating a recog- 
nized, and to a certain extent, glorified history of state power.”° Second is 
that translation of earlier Egyptian was used to uphold contemporary insti- 
tutions in the light of this ideal past.?! The memory of a past as separate 
from the current state of being, something beyond but a precursor to pre- 
sent identity, provided a concrete means of comparing Greek and ‘classi- 
cal' Middle Egyptian as the languages of prestige in contrast with Demotic. 
Translating new genres of text, in this case political decrees and reli- 
gious treatises, was a manifestation of tradition within the contemporary 
reality of a world dominated by Hellenistic kingdoms. By this time the 
Egyptian language was already more than three thousand years old. This 
antiquity was recognized by scribes, who learned Middle Egyptian 
much, as Davis suggests, in the way that English-speakers studied Old 
English since the sixteenth century, when it was amalgamated as an 
aspect of their cultural heritage.? However, unlike the largely passive 
learning of Old English by sixteenth-century or modern scholars, the 
Egyptian scribes of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods were still regu- 
larly composing new texts in Hieroglyphs and Hieratic, and the syntax 
of ‘classical’ Middle Egyptian, also known as Egyptien de tradition. At 
the same time as priests were actively interpreting and translating 
archived texts, they were also creatively constructing new ones. 


1% More specifically Davis examined how language and translation were caught up in 
the creation of the English nation during the late Middle Ages, beginning with the identi- 
fication of Beowulf as belonging to a corpus of English language literature. See also 
Davis (1998) 2000. 

20 Davis (1998) 618. 

?! Davis (1998) 623, referencing Bhabha (1994) 167. 

2 Davis (2014) 590-591. A tradition of investigating historical monuments and texts is 
attested, for instance, in the first story of Setne-Khaemwaset (Hoffmann & Quack (2007) 
139). In the story, the character of Naneferkaptah is described as follows: [hpr=f iw mn- 
mtw N3.w-]nfr-k3-pth p3y( 2i) sn wp.t hr p3 13 m-s3 ms hr t5 h3s.t n Mn-nfr iw=f °% n n3 sh.w 
nty hn n3 h.wt n n3 pr-3.w irm n3 wit.w n n3 sh.w-pr-‘nh irm n3 sh.w “[It happened that 
Najneferkaptah, my brother, had no occupation except for going around the necropolis of 
Memphis reading from the inscriptions in the tombs of the Pharaohs and the steles of the 
scribes of the House of Life and the inscriptions” (pCairo CG 30646, III, 9-10) [TM 55857]. 

23 For an overview of the language phase referred to as Egyptien de tradition and writ- 
ten in Ptolemaic Hieroglyphs, see Engsheden (2003) and Gaudard (2010). 
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3. TRANSLATING AN IDEAL PAST 


While semantically the English term ‘to translate’ is derived from Latin 
terminology that evokes movement, conveyance, or change, the ancient 
Egyptian term is associated with the notion of untying, loosening, or 
unraveling.” The word wh‘, which originally meant to loosen or release 
ropes, restraints, knots and so forth, came to be associated with theoreti- 
cal ideas of writing, meaning, and language in later periods, thus the 
English translation of "interpret, explain, understand" and ultimately, 
"translate". Evidence for the term being used to refer to Egyptian intra- 
lingual translation is found on a papyrus dated to the fourth century BCE 
entitled, “The translations of the mystery of the ritual of repelling the 
evil one"? This particular version of the ritual text includes two parallel 
versions: an earlier Middle Egyptian copy accompanied by an interlin- 
ear early-Demotic translation. The translation includes several textual 
glosses, makes extensive use of paraphrase, and is omitted entirely in 
several places.? Rather than provide a new version of the text, these ele- 
ments suggest that the translation remained within the sphere of interpre- 
tation and textual transmission that had developed in Egypt since at least 
the Middle Kingdom (second millennium BCE) and no doubt earlier.” 
Initially then, translation was a tool for understanding religious texts that 
had been passed down for centuries in an antiquated language, but its func- 
tion changed as Egyptian society was affected by the pressures of popula- 
tion growth, ethnic diversification, and linguistic variation under the Assyr- 
ians, Persians, and Greeks? The environment created by the arrival of 
immigrants and the new government of Hellenistic monarchs ushered in a 
period of significant linguistic exchange between speech communities in 
the country.” With respect to the period at the end of the Ptolemaic dynasty 
and at the time of the establishment of Egypt as a province in the Roman 
Empire, Sofia Torallas Tovar states that “[t]he [Egyptian and Greek] ethnic 


24 Wb. 1, 348.3-349.15. See also Ragazzoli (2016) 156. 

25 nj wh°w sšt3 n p3 nt-" n hsf 3d (pBM 10252, HI, 1) [TM 57226]. Regarding the 
language of the translation, see Vernus (1990). For a description of this manuscript, see 
Gill (2015). 

26 For an example of a gloss, see pBM 10252, IV, 12-14, a paraphrased section, see 
pBM 10252, IV, 18, and an omitted translation, see pBM 10252, V, 16-18. 

27 Cole (2015), esp. Chap. 3-5. 

?* Regarding Persian rule in Egypt, see Colburn (2015). 

29 For a recent overview of the language use in Ptolemaic Egypt, see Vierros (2012), 
(2014). Regarding the development of the Egyptian language, see Loprieno (1996). 
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groups had by now melted into a bilingual society, where integration was 
variable."?? Interlingual translation and interpretation between Greek and 
Egyptian became as important, if not more so, as the existing practice of 
intralingual translation between phases of Egyptian. So for the elite living in 
Egypt and communicating with these languages, what did these changes 
mean? 

As I am arguing, one of the aims in the continued use of the Egyptian 
language was to showcase the history and longevity of Egyptian culture. 
Much as outlined by Caneva, I would suggest that the Egyptian elite 
understood the value of self-promotion with important members of Hel- 
lenistic court culture?! Promoting Greek ideas of Egyptian history and 
customs provided a position of legitimacy that has been explored else- 
where.?? The significance of Égyptien de tradition was to represent the 
weight of pharaonic authority in society — similar, for example, to the 
continued use of Latin for issuing university degrees at many institutions 
in North America and Europe. As concrete illustrations of this point, 
I turn to two examples: the trilingual decrees issued under the Ptolemaic 
kings, and the funerary texts of the Rhind papyri from the early Roman 
period. In both instances, the version in Égyptien de tradition is written 
with a deliberate creativity that showcases the intellectual abilities of 
their authors, while the use of Demotic is relatively uncommon and new 
for the genre. I offer these brief case studies as models of how Égyptien 
de tradition was used for its ritual and political value, but translations 
into Demotic were added to broaden the potential audience. 


4. APPLICATION OF ÉGYPTIEN DE TRADITION IN ELITE CULTURE 


4.1. Trilingual Decrees 


In order to understand the contribution to elite authority played by the 
use of different language registers and scripts in Ptolemaic Egypt, I first 
turn to the trilingual decrees. The display of Hieroglyphic and Demotic 
Egyptian alongside Greek makes them an ideal case study.? Due to 
the constraints on the length of this paper, only the four relatively 


30 Torallas Tovar (2010) 24. 

?! Caneva (forthcoming). 

? See Manning (2010) and Moyer (2011). 
33 See Clarysse (2000). 
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complete examples of the decrees are discussed (see Table 1).?^ In each 
instance, more than one copy of the text is preserved, which facilitates 
comparison of the materials across time (243-196 BCE) and space. The 
stelae are designated by their ‘Find Spot,’ e.g. Aswan Stela, while 
including a version of a particular decree, e.g. the Alexandria Decree. 

The texts in each language were not exactly the same, and their 
placement was clearly meaningful. Setting aside instances where the 
order of the languages cannot be determined because the decree is 
incomplete, the Hieroglyphic version of the text had preferential place- 
ment at the top of the decree. The Demotic and Greek versions were 
included where space permitted: under the Hieroglyphic text, on the 
back of the stela, or down the sides. In several cases, the Greek was 
omitted entirely, and on the Tell el-Yahudiya Stela of the Memphis 
Decree, the Greek remained unfinished. Egyptian decrees of the pharaonic 
period were written in Hieroglyphs, often included images of the king, 
and were set up as a permanent record of the privilege they guaranteed, 
so the fact that the Hieroglyphs were often given priority of place is 
unsurprising. 

Christelle Fischer-Bovet has convincingly argued that the trilingual 
decrees 


purposely offered a double meaning, not because they were written in 
two languages, but because the main elements of the content of the 
decrees were framed in such a way that they could be interpreted at 
the same time as preserving the cultural differences between the ruler 
and the Egyptian elite (the subordination mode of cosmopolitanism) 
and as ignoring cultural differences (the assimilation mode) by play- 
ing with existing and newly created symbolic overlaps.?ó 


I would argue that her point is supported further by the language of the 
texts. More specifically, the combination of Hieroglyphic text with the 
formulae of Greek honorific decrees assimilated Egyptian and Greek cul- 
tures on the one hand, while on the other hand, the appearance of Demotic 
and Greek alongside the traditional Hieroglyphs lessened the impact of 
the traditional Egyptian language, which had before stood alone. In a 


4 Although lacking the most recent discoveries, Huß (1991) offers a relatively com- 
plete list of sources for the decrees and provides a complete bibliography. 

35 Eyre (2013) 129-130. The Satrap Stela, for example, was written only in Hiero- 
glyphs and was illustrated with an Egyptian-style image of the pharaoh in the lunette 
(Egyptian Museum, CG 22182) [TM 89793]. 

36 Fischer-Bovet (2016) 117. 
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close analysis of the textual corpus — synchronically and diachronically 
— these two aspects can be highlighted. 


4.1.1. Synchronic analysis 


As the copy of the decree with the highest number of sources, the Cano- 
pus Decree was the best case study for my synchronic analysis, which 
revealed distinct patterns of composition. The Hieroglyphic and Greek 
versions present few differences from one stela to the next, but the 
Demotic varies substantially." Of the six sources, the Tanis (T), Kom 
el-Hisn (K) and Bubastis (B) Stelae preserve complete copies of the text. 
Of those three, the K and B Stelae demonstrate a great deal more care in 
execution and design than the T Stela, although errors appear in all three. 
A quick visual comparison of T and K further illustrates this point. On 
K the three languages appear one after the other on the front face of the 
limestone block under an elaborate illustration. They are enclosed 
within an incised frame that extends from the stylized sky with stars at 
the top of the lunette down the sides to the bottom of the object. The 
Greek epigraphic hand is regular with consistent spacing throughout the 
text. In contrast, T has an abbreviated lunette, places the Demotic text 
down the sides of the stela and does not frame the text at all. Although 
the text is well-spaced for about the first forty lines, the last thirty-five 
lines are more cramped.?? 

In total, I recorded nearly seventy differences between the Greek cop- 
ies of the Canopus Decree. However, all but three are easily explained 
as miscopied letters. There are only two grammatical variations, both 


37 Stefan Pfeiffer's presentation of the Canopus Decree is an excellent resource on the 
historical content of the decree (2004). In the introduction to his study, Pfeiffer (2004) 
53-54 notes that the Greek and Hieroglyphic texts on the Kom el-Hisn and Tanis Stelae 
have hardly any differences, while the Demotic texts vary significantly. He does not, 
however, offer further interpretation on this point. 

38 For an image of the decree, see Kamal (1904) pl. 59. 

3 A good example is on line 61 where the carver noticeable reduces the size of his let- 
ters. Within the phrase thv Zmpfeuëvm Bacu.stav t<> eikóvt adrng “the insignia being 
placed on her image", the first two words are normally sized, but what follows is at about 
two-thirds the height and width. Moreover, the final iota in rm is omitted in the process. 

40 The carver of the T Stela also made the greatest number of errors by carving the 
wrong letter in instances with similar shapes. In several cases, an H was carved in place 
of an N (l. 42, 68) or an M (l. 43, 65, 68). The reverse is also visible; in two cases an M 
was written for an H (1. 34, 51). In two places, an Y was written for a T (1. 52, 68). The 
A and L were sufficiently similar to cause confusion with an L for an A (1. 26, 38) and an 
A for an L (1. 46). In a few cases, letters or words were added or omitted from the text. 
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of which appear on T. One is a difference in voice,*! and the other could 
be a difference in case, or perhaps a carving error: alpha for epsilon.? 
In both instances, since there is nothing in the Hieroglyphs or Demotic 
that could have influenced the Greek text, either the scribe who wrote 
out the text on papyrus made the mistakes, or the local stone-carver 
made a copying error. Finally, when the instructions for setting up the 
monument are provided, the creator of the T Stela used figures as abbre- 
viations where the other stelae have ordinal numbers fully written out.‘ 
The fact that the numerals are not expanded in T could suggest one of 
two things. Either the person carving the text was given an original 
papyrus from which to copy directly, or the local scribe who prepared 
the decree before it was carved did not take the time to expand the num- 
bers into their ordinal form. 

In combining the errors in the carving of the decree, the uneven spac- 
ing of the letters, and generally lower quality of the work on the Tanis 
Stela, a picture emerges of the circumstances under which it was cre- 
ated. Rather than being carefully prepared by a literate carver, the copy 
from which that particular inscription was made was itself produced in a 
more hurried manner by a person who either did not realize he was mak- 
ing mistakes, or did not take the time to correct them. It is possible that 
a copy of the decree on papyrus was hastily drawn onto the stela before 
the sculptor incised the letters onto the surface. It is the only stela where 
the Greek version is placed more prominently than the Demotic, although 
why that should be the case is unclear. Nevertheless, across all the stelae 
none of these errors render the text incomprehensible, or change the con- 
tent. The errors are limited to single letters rather than missing words. 
Perhaps the Greek copies of the decree were checked before they were 


4l c pépa, év Dn ëšmuréÀ Agt tò Gotpov tò zñç "Iotoc ñ vopiCetar Stà TV iepov 


ypauuétov véov Étos eivai *...on the day on which the star of Isis arises, which was 
believed according to the sacred writings to be the new year" (B 1. 28). The 3rd singular 
present indicative active émitéAAe1 found on the other stelae (K 1. 28-29, B 1. 28) is 
instead the medio-passive &nic£AXecat on T (1. 36). The difference might be explained by 
the scribe looking towards the verb in the next relative clause, which is a true passive. 

#2 ómoç [oi Kata] ty xópav ispsic qaívovtat tuiDvtec todg Ebepyétas 0gobç Kai 
tà TÉKVO ADTOV, kaÜGnep Sikatov Eotıv “...so that the priests throughout the land may 
appear to honor the Beneficent gods and their children, just as it is right” (B 1. 66-67). In 
this instance, the expected participle would be in the nominative plural following 
paivovtat “to appear”, but instead the scribe has written an accusative plural (T 1. 75-76). 

55 rëm te a’ isp@v Kai B' Kai y' (T 1. 75) and t&v te npótov ispOv Kai Sevtépov Kai 
tpitov (K 1.63-64, B 1. 66) “...the temples of the first, second, and third rank”. 
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distributed, and it was the local artisans who introduced the errors when 
carving the less familiar script. 

Just as the Greek had many relatively slight errors, the Hieroglyphic 
versions of the text are quite consistent, with around thirty variations 
that amount to more than use of different signs.** These are cases where 
an n or r is left out of the text, or the gender and/or number do not agree 
between words. However, in contrast with the Greek, where T stands out 
there are no immediate patterns in the Hieroglyphs specific to the crea- 
tors of T or K. 

In contrast to the stela-specific variations in the Greek and the spo- 
radic changes in the Hieroglyphs, the Demotic has over three hundred 
distinct orthographies, unique syntactic structures, omissions, and addi- 
tions. There are around 200 cases that can be qualified as scribal vari- 
ants, for example, where an 7 or r is left out of the text, the gender and/ 
or number do not agree, or a syntactic element is omitted. The scribe of 
K has the most omissions of n and r throughout the text, with over sixty 
examples where he left the word out, while the scribe of T had around 
thirty-five variants of this kind. 

In another 135 cases, the texts differ, but represent possible choices of 
translation rather than omission. Many of these differences can be 
explained by scribal practice, for instance choosing when to employ the 
honorific and abbreviated phrase, “Life, prosperity, and health," that 
traditionally accompanied the pharaoh's name, or the systematic use of 
the feminine .t endings. These are features that represent individual 
scribal peculiarities, which likely made their way from a papyrus copy 
onto the carved stela. For instance, the scribe of K preferentially added 
the formulaic ‘nh wd' snb “may he live, prosper, and be healthy" after 
the name of the king or queen when the authors of other stelae add them 


# The choice of signs reflects the complexity of Graeco-Roman Hieroglyphs. For 
instance, with the word for the genitive ‘of’ 7 the author could choose between common 
Hieroglyphs with the same sound value, i.e. m versus ©. Even the same author might 
use the two interchangeably (e.g. in line 1 of T, an mm appears before the cartouche of 
Ptolemy, but an oy is before the cartouche of Alexander). Currently, the analysis of the 
different versions of the Hieroglyphs depends on the edition in Sethe (1904) 124-154. 
Since the B Stela Hieroglyphic version of the text is largely missing, the comparison is 
limited to only two copies of the decree. I am currently undertaking a more complete 
study of the orthographic differences in the Hieroglyphic texts. 

45 For instance, T includes the feminine .t ending at lines 11, 18, and 20, where K does 
not, and K includes it in lines 8, 13, and 24 where T does not. 
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only after the words king (pr-3) or queen (pr-°3.1).4© With regard to the 
use of the feminine ending .t, however, the scribe of T frequently omits 
it. In particular, the word for queen pr-‘3.t does not include the ending. 
For the plural orthography, again the scribe of K is less consistent and 
leaves out twelve plurals where they appear on the other stelae. 

In terms of the word order of nouns modified by numbers (e.g. ten 
fields), the scribe of T wrote out the number first followed by a genitival 
adjective (7?) and the noun, i.e. created an indirect genitive construction. 
The scribe of K instead placed the noun first, followed immediately by 
the number. The scribe of B uses both word orders in the two examples 
that are preserved in that text. Nevertheless, these sorts of variations 
are frequent in Demotic, and due to the nature of the script it is not sur- 
prising that they were found throughout all the copies.^? Were it only for 
the smaller variations, we might conclude that a text was simply being 
dictated to scribes with specific orthographic tendencies. However, in a 
few cases the text is complete on all three stelae, but the grammatical 
structure differs between the copies, centered around the use of the sec- 
ond tense.?? In his grammar of the Demotic from the trilingual decrees, 


46 There are twenty-seven examples where “w.s. is added after a royal name or pr- 
3(.t) in at least one copy of the Canopus Decree. In the case of the names Berenike (1. 6, 
139, 15, 16, 17%, 18°, 20), Arsinoe (1. 1), and Alexander (1. 1), the scribe of the Kom 
el-Hisn Stela adds “w.s to their names. The same is also true for the name of Ptolemy 
(l. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 13) except in one instance (l. 1) where the scribe replaces ‘nh dt “may he 
live forever" (T, l. 1) with “w.s. This variation is an orthographic difference between the 
scribes of the different stelae and is unsurprising given the transliteration of Greek names 
into Egyptian (Clarysse (2013) 1-2). 

47 The word queen is written pr-3 seven times (1. 34, 45, 46, 48, 53, 57, 62) and prop- 
erly as pr-‘3.t only once (l. 21). Other omissions include the feminine ending on the num- 
ber 9 (1. 27, 38), Uraeus (“r y.) (L 55), word (md.t) (1. 21), and so on. The Kom el-Hisn 
and Bubastis Stelae record only nine variants of gender each, although the Bubastis Stela 
is of course incomplete. 

48 There are four places where numbers modify nouns and different word orders are 
used: 


Tanis Kom el-Hisn Bubastis Translation 
29 p3 20nwb 8 p3 w'b 20 x+7 pi20nw'b the 20 priests 
29-30 p3 4 (n) s3.w 8 pisi4 m _ the 4 phyles 
30 25 n w'b 8 w'b 25 - - 25 priests 
32 p3 4 (n) s3.w 9 p3 kj 4 ssw x+8 ps kjs3.w 4 the (other) 4 phyles 


# Quack (2010a) 244-249. 
50 These differences occur on T, at lines 39-41, 60, and 62. A fourth case may occur 
at T, line 50-51, but K is broken, and so a clear comparison is not possible. The variations 
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Robert Simpson suggests that the second tenses “were felt to be an 
‘optional’ device which could be added to the basic sense of the passage 
at the writer's discretion" (1996: 177). The latter underlines the fact that 
the Demotic was translated and copied out by a number of different indi- 
viduals. Overall, then, the function of the Demotic was not to represent 
the pharaoh, the priests, or the elite, but was a concession to the contem- 
porary linguistic situation, in which Demotic was the dominant language 
system of literate Egyptians, who had forgone formal training in Middle 
Egyptian, as it no longer offered the depth of political gain it once did. 

Given the rare differences in the Greek and Hieroglyphic texts, and 
the high number of variations (both major and minor) that occur in the 
Demotic, I would argue that the Greek and Hieroglyphic versions were 
created in circumstances that were governed by a higher level of regula- 
tion. Those were the ‘official’ texts that were distributed. Various pos- 
sibilities might explain the high number of variations in the Demotic: 
was it read out to a group of waiting scribes, copied by a messenger who 
then took it to every temple in Egypt, or simply a lower priority? The 
linguistic hierarchy enacted on these stelae was such that the symbolic 
weight of pharaonic authority rested on the Hieroglyphs and, to a lesser 
degree, the Greek, while the Demotic represented the more practical 
functioning of the centralized administration in the provinces. The final 
display of the stelae was the result of performative acts of copying and 
distributing the texts throughout the country. 


4.1.2. Diachronic analysis 


When I examined the decrees from a diachronic perspective, a different 
pattern emerged. Instead, Demotic and Greek remained more consistent 
over time, while the Hieroglyphic versions of the decrees differ. In the 
case of the Greek, a number of set phrases are replicated in the honorific 
decrees.°! The Demotic adheres fairly closely to the Greek translating 
those set phrases by the same Egyptian terms each time. With the Hiero- 
glyphs, the language that held the most political authority for the Egyp- 
tian priests, after each synod, the resulting decree received individual 


are unlikely to represent dialectic differences, since all three stelae were found in the 
Delta. Further work remains to be done on the extensive variations on the Canopus 
Decree with the inclusion of the recently uncovered stela from Bubastis with the Canopus 
Decree, and the publication of the Alexandria Decree. 

5! For a breakdown of the formulae, see Clarysse (2000) 48-50. 
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attention in its translation and generic set phrases were replaced by more 
context-specific information. 

As an example, the groups of priests involved in the discussion was 
designated in every decree. The terminology used in the Greek and the 
Demotic versions does not change with the passage of time, but the ear- 
lier Hieroglyphic versions use different terms from the later ones, gradu- 
ally agreeing more closely with the Demotic.?? In another instance, the 
city of Memphis is mentioned in both the Raphia and Memphis Decrees, 
but, where the Greek and Demotic versions refer to the city as Memphis/ 
Mn-nfr, the Hieroglyphic version always uses other designations for this 
city. 

Hw.t-k3-Pth Ka-house of Ptah (Raphia Decree, line 4) 
Mh3.t-ts wy Balance of the Two Lands (Raphia Decree, line 5; 


Memphis Decree, N. line 9) 
Tnb.w-hd White Walls (Memphis Decree, N. line 22)? 


The Hieroglyphs never use Mn-nfr to refer to Memphis. Instead, there is 
a deliberate effort to apply the expanded lexicon of Égyptien de tradi- 
tion. 'The priests crafted the texts with contrived Egyptian language by 
lining up local cultural notions with foreign formulae. For those who 
could read the artificial older Egyptian, the complexity and variation 
demonstrated a continued interest in Egyptian cultural terms and herit- 
age.^ Though the majority of the population could not read the text, 
they could recognize the language as displaying the importance of tradi- 
tion. In contrast, the unique inclusion of Demotic may have been sug- 
gestive of the negotiations that had taken place between the priests and 
king and represented a bureaucratic system with which a broader portion 
of the population would have been familiar. 

When taken together, the diachronic and synchronic variations sug- 
gest that the inclusion of versions in multiple languages with different 
scripts on the one hand demonstrated the influence of native elites in 
Egypt, and on the other offered the Greek pharaohs an inroad into local 
culture. For the majority of the country, the Demotic was the only part 
they could have understood, and perhaps public interaction with the 


52 Tables with the development of priestly titles are found in el Masry e.a. (2012) 
79-80. 

5 Hw.t-k3-Pth Wb. Il, 5, Mh3.t-t3. wy Wb. II, 130, and Inb.w-hd Wb. I, 95. 

>! Daumas (1952) offers a fundamental study of the language in the decrees. How- 
ever, since the appearance of his work, advances have been made in the understanding of 
Egyptian grammar, and several new decrees have been discovered. 
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stelae included reading this version aloud. It is no accident that the 
Greek is on the side of the Raphia Decree, at the bottom of the Rosetta 
stone, or omitted entirely, as the Hieroglyphic text was meant to show 
where the elite stood in relationship to the new foreign kings. In con- 
trast, the inclusion of Greek inserted the Ptolemies and their own cul- 
tural heritage into the ancient tradition of pharaonic government. Much 
as it has been discussed by Alison Cooley regarding Augustus’ Res 
Gestae the promulgation of these texts and creation of copies in monu- 
mental form occurred not only because of pressure from the central 
Ptolemaic administration at Alexandria, but also due to the initiative of 
local elites. A win-win balance was struck, as the priests benefited 
from displaying their cooperation with the Ptolemies and the rewards 
that relationship produced, while the kings gained the support required 
to maintain control over the Egyptian countryside. 


4.2. Rhind Funerary Papyri 


My second set of illustrative documents was created in a different con- 
text, but again exemplifies how translation could provide authority to a 
composition. The Rhind papyri are a pair of bilingual funerary texts that 
date from 9-10 BCE during the early years of Roman rule. The papyri 
were placed in the Theban tomb of Monthesuphis and his wife Tanuat. 
As in the trilingual decrees, the author composed parallel versions in 
older Middle Egyptian and newer Demotic. 

So what was the purpose of the translation here? In the creation of the 
trilingual decrees, the priests were drawing authority from the use of 
Hieroglyphs, and for the Rhind papyri, Monthesuphis was doing the 
same within the realm of Egyptian religion. Until the Ptolemaic period, 
texts of religious importance were generally written in Hieratic or Hiero- 
glyphs and were composed in the Middle Egyptian language.?? Priests 


55 Cooley (2012). 

56 Rhind (1862); Möller (1913); Dodson & Janssen (1989); Dodson (2009). Paleo- 
graphy indicates that a single scribe wrote both the Hieratic and Demotic versions. The 
texts of the Rhind papyri are unparalleled in any other funerary manuscripts, although all 
thematical elements are found elsewhere. 

57 Quack (2010b), (2013b) has shown that Hieratic and Hieroglyphs were used in 
similar circumstances. Some experimentation in transcribing religious texts into the 
Demotic script already took place during the Ptolemaic period. See Widmer (2004) 672- 
673, who also lists and provides extensive references to other non-funerary Middle Egyp- 
tian texts rendered in Demotic script, and Vleeming (2004) 626. 
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translated these texts into later forms of Egyptian, but the translations 
were always separated from the original text.°* They were not meant to 
replace the original in form or function, but to expand upon it, explain 
Obscure passages, and use linguistic techniques to explore the sacred 
meaning of the text. The priests took ancient texts and integrated textual 
commentary into the interlinear translation. 

In the Rhind papyri, the influence of this process is visible in the inter- 
pretative-style annotations that appear in both versions of the text, and in 
the lexical variation of Middle Egyptian. However, the Rhind papyri take 
the process a step further, for although the two versions complement one 
another, they could be read independently. This situation stands in contrast 
with the commented translations produced for earlier ritual texts, where 
understandable passages were left in the original language. In the earlier 
examples, the version in newer Egyptian is supposed to be only a compan- 
ion to the original, unlike what we find in the Rhind papyri. 

Instead interpretative-style comments appear in both versions of the 
text and provide either a synonym to a term within the text, or an expla- 
nation for an unspecified situation. These glosses are introduced in the 
Hieratic version of the text by the phrase ky-dd “otherwise said" or “in 
other words,” which is an established term in Egyptian commentaries.^? 
The glosses are introduced by relative clauses in Demotic in which two 
deities (ps nfr “the Good One”, and Swh " Orion") are equated with 
Osiris.9? Both techniques are found in papyrus British Museum 10252, 
but there they are confined to the translation and are not included in the 
original text. 

Similar to the decrees, the elevated vocabulary of the Égyptien de 
tradition used in the Rhind papyri was meant to reflect the composi- 
tion's antiquity, and mirrors the contrived lexicon of contemporary 
Ptolemaic temple inscriptions.°' The Hieratic often contained a variety 
of synonyms and included vocabulary that was largely used in the con- 
text of temple inscriptions where the Demotic only had one, such as with 
words related to writing, offering, death and burial, and drinking and 


58 These texts include pBM 10252, discussed above in note 25, and also several texts 
from the Tebtynis temple library: Book of Nut (von Lieven 2007), Book of the Fayum 
(Beinlich (1991); Jasnow (2013)), and Book of the Temple (Quack (2005), (2013a)). 

> For example, pRhind I, col. V, 4. Gardiner (1938) provides a full study, but see also 
Osing (1998) 43. 

9? For example, pRhind I, col. V, 6. 

9! Quack (2010c). 
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eating.? A good example concerns the use of the verb “to write," which 
appears five times in the Demotic of Rhind I and three times in Rhind II, 
always in a relative cause D? Rather than limit himself to a single Middle 
Egyptian translation, the author varies his choice of words throughout 
the manuscript. The common verb sh “to write" never occurs in the 
Hieratic of either papyrus.“ Instead, the Middle Egyptian provides 
nuance in each individual context.6° The decision to vary the vocabulary 
in the Hieratic seems deliberate, as the verb sh is obviously attested in 
other Middle Egyptian texts of this period and remains the most com- 
mon verb for “to write” even in Coptic. 

From the appearance of these features of Egyptian intralingual trans- 
lation, it appears that the Rhind papyri were more than a simple set of 
parallel texts. The composition as a whole combines several themes 
from the Egyptian funerary tradition, and the person responsible for cre- 
ating it must have drawn from a library of annotated texts. The composi- 
tion of the texts was complex, with the individualized biographical sec- 
tions no doubt conceived in Demotic and then written out in Hieratic, 
and religious texts originally transmitted in Hieratic being translated into 
Demotic. Whatever the direction of the translation, the scribe who com- 
posed these funerary documents wanted to create innovative works of 
literature for the benefit of his customers, both in this life and the next. 
The Rhind papyri highlight the connection between Demotic and older 
Hieratic texts, and stress the longevity of the Egyptian language. Rather 
than reproduce a text that is actually thousands of years old, the scribe 
chose to assemble and create something new inspired by the beliefs and 
ritual texts that had existed for millennia in Egyptian society and to 
include a Demotic version that could actually be read. 

Perhaps Monthesuphis commissioned and purchased the Rhind texts 
precisely because of these ‘intellectual’ components, whose similarity 


€ The variety is noted already by Möller (1913) 11, who states: “Bemerkenswert 
selbst für einen Text der späten Ptolemäerzeit ist aber der Reichtum an seltenen, gewiß 
Z.T. sehr altertümlichen Worten, von denen sich mehrere sonst anscheinend überhaupt 
nicht nachweisen lassen". 

% Where they occur, the examples in Rhind II are exact parallels to lines in Rhind I. 

% Tt does occur as both the nouns “writings” (11h4) and “writer” (2h6, 2h7). See 
Möller (1913) 53*. 

65 hti — Wb. II, 347-348, “to carve, inscribe"; iri — Wb. I, 108-112, “to do, make, 
create"; wd — Wb. I, 394-395, “to command, commit”; hsb — Wb. II, 166-167, “to 
count, reckon, distribute". 

66 Wb. III, 475-476, PL 920. Coptic c2a1 (Crum (381b) and Cerny (1976) 172-173). 
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to old interpretive techniques linked him to the traditional activities of 
the scholar-priests working in temple libraries. Monthesuphis and his 
immediate family belonged to the elite of the Theban bureaucracy, and 
several of them were strategoi who also held numerous other titles. 
He and his two brothers also made notable donations to temples and 
served as high-priests, cementing their place among the native provin- 
cial elite. Their preference for Egyptian style, language, and religious 
ritual is accentuated in this instance. The Rhind papyri were a means 
for Monthesuphis to display his affinity for those traditions. The 
Hieratic held the authority of antiquity, while the Demotic was practi- 
cal. Monthesuphis did not hold the specific titles of the scholar-priests, 
but no doubt his involvement in temple administration exposed him to 
their work. 

The high quality of the papyri with the accompanying vignettes and 
multilingual text would have further served to emphasize Monthesuphis’ 
interest in Egyptian tradition. In the vignettes, both he and his wife are 
shown in an Egyptian style dress with two Anubis figures. Rather than 
adopt Greek or hybrid iconography, Monthesuphis chose to remain firmly 
within the realm of Egyptian artistic practice for his funerary equipment. 
His canopy and funerary mask illustrate the traditional Egyptian style of 
the period. Moreover, Monthesuphis' brother, Pamonthes-Plenis, went 
so far as to usurp the coffin of a Divine Adoratrice of Amun, the daughter 
of the sixth century BCE pharaoh Psammetichus II, for use as his own sar- 
cophagus.’! The actions of this family and their social position demon- 
strate an effort to remain within the framework of Egyptian cultural refer- 
ence, in particular at a time when that identity was being challenged by 
Roman rule. 


67 Thissen (1977). 

68 Although the Rhind papyri were found rolled up with the deceased, funerary texts 
would have been visible as part of the burial practices and perhaps even as they were 
being copied out. In at least one instance from the New Kingdom, archaeological evi- 
dence proves that a Book of the Dead papyrus was partially unrolled and placed on top of 
the sarcophagus in the burial chamber (Reeves (2013)). 

% See Riggs (2005). 

70 For a description of the objects buried with Monthesuphis, see Rhind (1862) and 
Manley & Dodson (2010) 121-127. 

7! The coffin is BM EA 32. See Sander-Hansen (1937). 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 


These two case studies, from the Ptolemaic period and the early years of 
Roman rule, are exceptional examples of the use of parallel text versions 
in translation practices. In both instances — for the priestly elite crafting 
the decrees and for the family of Monthesuphis — the emphasis on the 
antiquity and thus authority of Hieroglyphs, Hieratic, and Égyptien de 
tradition was part of the decision to use multiple languages simultane- 
ously. It is significant that there are no further examples of these types 
of text in the Roman period. Instead, the last known example of the 
creation of a multilingual decree — that of C. Cornelius Gallus, the pre- 
fect of Egypt — may have led to his death.? He probably adopted the 
stylistic pose on horseback in the lunette of his stela as well as the trilin- 
gual form from the practices of the Ptolemaic decrees. Moreover, he 
included a distinct Hieroglyphic text that painted him into the traditional 
guise of the conquering pharaohs of the past. Gallus did not assume a 
royal titulary, but his self-presentation went too far. The backlash against 
him and his subsequent forced suicide would not have gone unnoticed 
by the elite and priests of Egypt. No further attempts were made to polit- 
icize the use of hieroglyphs at the same level or to create a multilingual 
monument for any king within Egypt. Similarly, the next papyrus that 
we have with the translation of a religious text is written only in Demotic, 
apparently by that time the inclusion of a Hieratic original was no longer 
felt necessary. The religious authority that the priests had clung to in the 
Ptolemaic period and whatever notions of tradition that had pushed reli- 
gious texts to include the older language form were eliminated.” 
Therefore, these translations are a product of a period of Egyptian his- 
tory when a balance was struck between the Greek rulers, who depended 
on the support of the local elite and priests, and those individuals who 
were invested in the government of the country. The distinction that per- 
sisted between Hieroglyphs and Demotic was useful to the king and elite 
as it showcased an interest in the past and the authority of the traditional 
channels of pharaonic power. However, with the firm establishment of 
Roman rule and a lower level of investment in the pharaonic system of 
government — in fact notable worry at the power it might offer — 


72 For the most recent study, see Hoffmann e.a. (2009); Hoffmann (2010); Minas- 
Nerpel & Pfeiffer (2010). 
75 Quack (2010b), (2012). 
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Egyptian Hieroglyphic script and Égyptien de tradition lost much of 
their social value. Reading them became a matter of cultural preserva- 
tion in the face of new change and the prioritization of Greek, rather 
than an active tool for creating elite display. 


New York University/University of California, Berkeley Emily COLE 
eccole@berkeley.edu 
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ROMAN MONETARY NOTATIONS FOR SMALL CHANGE" 


Abstract: This paper revisits and summarises the notations used for 
recording sums of money in Roman times, when the prevailing account- 
ing unit was either the as, sestertius or denarius or, in the eastern part 
of the empire, the drachm. A series of searches in literary, epigraphical 
and papyrological sources was carried out, with a particular focus on 
tracing both the duodecimal and the — less common — decimal nota- 
tions for small change mentioned in Lucius Volusius Maecianus' Dis- 
tributio Partium. 'The search results confirm their existence as well as 
their parallel use in the Roman imperial period. In addition, some mixed 
and unexpected versions of the Roman monetary notations were found. 
The dating of the various notations points to a one-to-one link with the 
main stream Greek-Roman monetary/numismatic history. 


INTRODUCTION, OBJECTIVES, ORGANISATION 


In his text Distributio Partium (DP), Lucius Volusius Maecianus (Mae- 
cianus, for short)! explains to his emperor to be, Marcus Aurelius, the 
different measures and monetary notations that the Romans used at the 
time. These included various special notations for small change, i.e. 
amounts of money smaller than the accounting unit. Depending on the 
accounting system (based on either the as, sestertius or denarius), small 
change was, at the time, apparently recorded in terms of either the well- 
known Roman duodecimal fractions (multiples of the uncia = 1/12 as 


The author wishes to express his gratitude to Prof. Dr. S. Cuomo, Department of His- 
tory, Classics and Archaeology, Birkbeck, University of London, U.K. and to 
Dr. F.A.J. Hoogendijk, Papyrological Institute, Leiden University, The Netherlands, for 
reading early drafts of this paper and their valuable suggestions for improvement. The 
professional comments by the (anonymous) reviewers of Ancient Society were also very 
helpful and highly appreciated. He further wants to thank em. Prof. Dr. H. Grassl, Alte 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde, Salzburg University, Austria, and em. Prof. Dr. P. Mar- 
chetti, Départment de Langues et Littératures Classiques, Université de Namur, Belgium, 
for kindly making draft papers available on *Rómische Kleingeldrechnungen’ and ‘Les 
piéges de la métrologie romaine’, respectively, prior to their final publication. 

Finally the author is indebted to Hugh Quigley, who carefully edited the English in 
this document and in the companion (2018) paper. Any errors and omissions in the final 
version of the article are the sole responsibility of the author. 

! Lucius Volusius Maecianus (+ 110-166) was a respected jurist under the emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, see Liebs (1997, 2010) and the electronic 
portal PIR? (2015), entry V 973. In the current paper the edition of Maecianus' Distribu- 
tio Partium given by Mommsen (1853) 281-295 has been used throughout. 
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and smaller sub-units) or the nowadays less familiar decimal fractions 
libella = 1/10, sembella = singula = 1/20 and ter(r)uncius = 1/40. 

On inspection of the secondary literature on Roman numbering, meas- 
uring, accounting and monetary notations,” it turns out that Alfred Nagl's 
1914 and 1918 publications are, some 100 years later, still to be seen as 
key references, extensively discussing the DP of Maecianus and also 
hinting at a plausible connection between the format of the various mon- 
etary notations for small change and the layout of the Roman counting 
board.? This connection was explored in detail in a recent paper by the 
author, entitled ‘Aes excurrens and the Abacus’ ^ 

The current paper is predominantly focused on finding tangible exam- 
ples of the different Roman notations for small change and was triggered 
by the observation that most recent literature hardly mentions the diver- 
sity in those notations given by Maecianus and virtually ignores the 
existence of the aforementioned decimal fractions alongside the com- 
mon duodecimal fractions. The question that arises is whether this does 
justice to the actual status and evolution of the Roman monetary nota- 
tions over time. During the many decades following Nagl's original 
study, there has been a significant increase in the number of publications 
and editions addressing a plethora of source material (archaeological 
finds, inscriptions, papyri, tablets, etc.) from Greek and Roman antiq- 
uity. Hence, it was felt that revisiting that material could be worthwhile 
for getting a better feel for the variety of the Roman monetary notations 
in Latin and Greek documentary texts with a monetary flavour; these 
texts can, obviously, originate from different parts of the Roman world 
and from successive periods in the Roman era. This paper is arranged 
around the following main questions. 


— Are there any traces left at all of the supposedly ‘official’, but appar- 
ently hardly acknowledged, Roman monetary notations for small 
change associated with the as-, sestertius- and denarius- based mon- 
etary notations mentioned in Maecianus’ DP?? Are any deviations 


? Compare, in particular, the early work by Friedlein (1869), Beigel (1904), Nagl 
(1914, 1918) and, more recently, Cuomo (2007), LaGroue (2014), Grassl (2014, 2015, 
2018). 

3 See Nagl (1914), notably Chapter III, 66-77. For a brief overview, see also Nagl 
(1918). 

^ de Bree (2018). 

5 The qualification ‘official’ is used here on the assumption that Maecianus would 
mainly share those monetary notations that had some official status with his emperor. 
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from those ‘official’ notations observed? What about the monetary 
notations used in the Greek, eastern part of the Roman Empire ?$ 

To address these questions, a series of searches in the electronically 
available literary, epigraphical and papyrological sources was carried 
out. These searches covered both the western and eastern parts of the 
Roman Empire (notably Roman Egypt) in order to discover the main 
thrust of the monetary notations in the Greek-Roman world in both space 
and time. The results of the database searches are reported in Part I. 

— Is it possible to come up with a plausible explanation of the back- 
ground and chronological development of the different monetary 
notations? 

This second group of questions was addressed by exploring the poten- 
tial link between the various notations and the Greek-Roman monetary 
history derived from numismatics. The details are discussed in Part II. 


A concise overview of the full paper’ is provided in the section ‘Synop- 
sis/Conclusions' and Table I. 


PART I. PRIMARY SOURCES FOR ROMAN MONETARY NOTATIONS 


Terminology and tables 


For convenience and the purpose of cross-reference, Tables A1-6 (in the 
Appendix) present summaries of all Roman monetary notations men- 
tioned. These tables also provide the search terms used in this study to 
probe a range of electronic databases that are available for the Classics P 


€ Surprisingly, neither Maecianus nor any other ancient author, seems to deal with the 
impact of the above — supposedly pan-Roman — types of accounting on the monetary 
notations in the Greek, eastern part of the Roman empire, where over the years the 
drachm functioned as the central accounting unit. Note also that Nagl’s vision (1914) 
seems to have been restricted solely to the Latin, western part of the Roman empire. 

7 The investigations were completed by mid-2017 and accepted for publication in 
Ancient Society in the form of two companion papers. The first paper appeared last year, 
i.e. De Bree (2018). The actual publication of the current (second) paper had to be post- 
poned until 2019 for reasons of space. Meanwhile updates have been made and some 
important additional results included, notably those brought to the attention of the author 
by Grassl (2014, 2015 and 2018) on the lead and wooden tablets from a variety of prov- 
inces in the Roman Empire and by Marchetti (1993, 2017, 2019) on the latest insights 
regarding the chronology of the denarius and origin of the /ibella, etc. 

š Delattre & Heilporn (2014) give a review of electronic resources relevant to the 
Classics. The main ‘Electronic portals’ probed in the current study are listed at the end of 
the bibliography, including their abbreviations. 
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It appeared useful to introduce the terms ‘old style’ and ‘new style’ 
types of accounting.? The earliest denarius- and sestertius-based book- 
keeping will be referred to as the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria and ‘old 
style’ ratio sestertiaria: these were built on the original (pre-141 BC) 
denarius worth either 10 /itrae or 10 asses (see Part II) and on the orig- 
inal sestertius = 1/4 denarius = 2% asses, respectively, which both used 
decimal (/ibella-based) subdivisions. Their later (post-141 BC) versions, 
which were built on the revalued denarius = 16 asses and sestertius = 1/4 
denarius = 4 asses, will be characterised as the ‘new style’ ratio denari- 
aria and ‘new style’ ratio sestertiaria, respectively. The ‘new style’ 
ratio denariaria apparently came in two different forms, which used 
either duodecimal (uncia-based) or decimal (libella-based) subdivisions; 
the ‘new style’ ratio sestertiaria used only decimal (libella-based) sub- 
divisions. In Tables A1-6 the various amounts of money (in either 
drachms or asses) in the different systems are shown in the first column: 
their notations are further specified, in both symbols and words and/or as 
coinage, in the subsequent columns (see the column headings). 

The sums of money that fall into the category of aes excurrens (small 
change) were the main targets in the planned searches. By definition, 
small change consists of amounts smaller than the accounting unit under 
consideration and has, therefore, a fractional nature. In Classical Antiq- 
uity fractions used to be converted into sums of 'natural' fractions 
(mostly unit fractions): the fields in the last column with the heading 
‘Commentary’ in Tables A1-6 give the relevant conversions. From these 
the wording and symbols for the various sums of small change are 
derived straightforwardly. 

An additional ‘auxiliary’ Table A7 is included, which provides a brief 
summary of the main Roman notae (abbreviations) used as indicators for 
the different accounting units, as well as the signa/sigla (symbols) used 
for the various individual numbers (Table A7a) and the encountered 


? Note that this (unattested) terminology is merely used in this report to allow an 
unambiguous distinction to be made between the different subtypes of the various 
accounting systems; see the overview given in Table I, first column with the heading 
* Accounting system'. 

10 Maecianus (DP [74-75]) merely hints at the existence of the ‘old styles’ of account- 
ing (pre-141 BC), without explicitly discussing them. In fact, the main subject of Mae- 
cianus’ DP is the description of the ‘new styles’ of accounting. However, Maecianus only 
refers to a duodecimal version of the *new style' ratio denariaria, not even mentioning its 
decimal version; yet it turns out that the latter also existed, see this report, subsection 
"The Cadaster of Orange’. 
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combination symbols with their likely development (Table A7b). The 
second and third columns indicate the meaning of the abbreviations and 
the fractional value of the various symbols in a duodecimal and decimal 
context, respectively. In the last column (with the heading ‘Palaeo- 
graphic comments’)!! relevant examples of the different notae/signa/ 
sigla are given as small icons, directly copied from relevant ancient doc- 
uments in this context. It is observed that: 


— some signa/sigla could stand for either decimal or duodecimal 
fractions; ? 

— the signalsigla themselves could take different forms as a result of 
changes in their palaeography over time and/or, perhaps, as a function 
of the geographical origin of the documents. 


The outcome of the searches is summarised at the end of the paper in the 
separate overview in Table I, entitled *Landmarks in Greek-Roman 
accounting’, notably in the last column with the heading ‘Evidence’. 

As an upfront qualification, it is to be noted that the author has 
refrained from commenting on the editions of the various texts other 
than on their embedded monetary notations; for translations and/or 
detailed scholarly discussions of their context, ample reference is made 
to the existing literature. ? 


(A) Traces of the ratio sestertiaria: explicit reference to the libella, 
singula/sembella, terruncius 


One of the main objectives of the investigations reported here was to 
find traces of the exotic libella-based notations of the ratio sestertiaria 
for small change. In fact, both the ‘old style’ and ‘new style’ ratio ses- 
tertiaria used the sestertius = 10 libellae as accounting unit, but its 
value was equal to either 2% asses or 4 asses, respectively (compare 
Tables A5-6). Hence, to find traces of either of these types of account- 


II For the palaeography of Greek and Latin, see e.g. Thompson (1906), Cavallo 
(2011) and the portal ‘PapPal’. 

12 The reason some symbols could stand for different types of fractions (Table A7) 
probably relates to the fact that the decimal /ibella, sembella/singula and terruncius share 
the same position on the Roman abacus as the duodecimal uncia, semuncia and sicilicus, 
respectively: details are given in de Bree (2018). 

13 The possibility of commenting on the various transcriptions suffered anyway from 
the fact that photo's or squeezes often seemed to be lacking, let alone being available 
digitally. 
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ing, the searches used the following Latin search terms (and correspond- 
ing abbreviated forms)'*: 


HS, SS or N or sestertii or nummi + libella, singula, sembella, sim- 
bella, teruncius, terruncius; 


or their Greek equivalents: 


onoteptu / GEOTEPTU or vounnog / vouoc + AipEAAG, ovyyvAa, 
osupedra / onußerda / omPeraAa, vepoykt / teppvyKi / zmpuyku / 
TIPPLYKL. 


Four Latin inscriptions were found that do indeed represent examples of 
the decimal fractions used in the ratio sestertiaria in the styles men- 
tioned by Maecianus: 


(al) CIL IV 3340, 143 (untitled; Latium et Campania / Regio I, Pom- 


pei; 10 July, 59 cE) = EDCS-30300637; 


(a2) CIL VIII 17408 = ILS 5474 (untitled; Africa Proconsularis, Annaba / 


Bone / Hippo Regius; time of Hadrian) = EDCS-13003161; 


(a3) CIL VIII 1127 (untitled; Africa Proconsularis, Carthago; undated) 


= EDCS-24800788; 


(a4) AEA 2015, 34 (untitled; Noricum, Magdalensberg / Helenenberg / 


Virunum; time of Augustus) = EDCS-67600237. 


In anticipation of the discussion of the individual cases (below), the fol- 
lowing should be noted. 


The first two examples (both originating in the Principate) have in 
fact been known for a long time.!* The first example merely mentions 
the semis as 5 libellae. The second and third are more convincing 
examples, in that all three exotic decimal fractions are indicated, i.e. 
the /ibella and its half and quarter. The fourth example actually shows 
a (rare) mix of the ratio denariaria and ratio sestertiaria. 

The monetary symbols in the ‘old style’ and ‘new style’ ratio sester- 
tiaria are almost the same (both are decimal types of accounting), but 
interpreted differently in value. The importance of the second exam- 
ple (a2) is that it explicitly refers to the aeris quadrans, which is a 
clear discriminator, pointing to the mixed use of the ratio aeraria and 
‘new style’ ratio sestertiaria. 


14 Mismatches can easily occur between the search terms used and the actual words 


searched for owing to different spelling options (especially in Greek), for example. 
Efforts were made to minimise such errors. 


15 Nagl (1914) 77. 
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— All examples seem to fall within the expected time window (+25 BC 
— + 300 CE) for the updated, ‘new style’ ratio sestertiaria (see Part II 
and Table D); however, this is said with a qualification regarding the 
dating of example (a3), which is not clear-cut. 


Having observed that the aforementioned search terms delivered a fairly 
modest number of hits, it was checked, whether this was caused by the 
characteristic symbols of the ratio sestertiaria having been missed out or 
perhaps incorrectly resolved in past editions. Additional searches were 
therefore made to detect the occurrence of any combinations of the type 
HS ... uncia-semuncia-sicilicus, corresponding to potential misinterpre- 
tations of the (same) symbols for HS ... libella-sembella-terruncius. 
However, those efforts did not deliver any relevant hits either.!ó 
The details of examples (a1-4) are given below. 


Example (a1): CIL IV 3340, 143 (untitled; Latium et Campania / Regio 
I, Pompei; 10 July, 59 cE) = EDCS-30300637 


Transcription: 


(Page II) Cn(aeo) Pompeio Grospho Grospho / Pompeio Gaviano 
IIvir(is) iur(e) dic(undo) / (ante diem) VI Idus Iulias / Privatus colono- 
rum Coloniae / Veneriae Corneliae Pompei/anorum ser(vus) scripsi 
me / accepisse ab L(ucio) Caecilio Iucundo / sestertios mille sescen- 
tos // (Page III) quinquaginta nummos nummo / libellas quinque 
ex reliquis / ob fullonica(m) anni L(uci) Verani / Hupsaei et Albuci 
Iusti d(uum)v(irum) i(ure) d(icundo) solute[os] / Act(um) Pom(peis) / 
M(arco) Ostorio Scapula T(ito) Sextio Africano co(n)s(ulibus) // 
(Page IV) Privati c(olonorum) C(oloniae) V(eneriae) C(orneliae) ser(vi) / 
Cn(aei) Pomp(ei) Gro(s)phi Gav(iani) / M(arci) Veso[n(i)] Marc(elli) / 
A(uli) Clodi Iusti / Priva(ti) c(olonorum) C(oloniae) V(eneriae) C(orneliae) 
s(ervi) // (Page V) Duobus Grosphis d(uumviris) i(ure) d(icundo) / VI Idus 
Tuli(as) / chirograp(h)um Privati c(olonorum) C(oloniae) V(eneriae) 
C(orneliae) s(ervi) / HS (mille)DCLIS ob fullonic[a(m)] / anni ter[ti] / 
T(ito) Sextio M(arco) Ostor(io) c(onsulibus) // 

(Page VI) Chirograp(h)u[m] Privati c(olonorum) C(oloniae) [V(eneriae) 
C(orneliae) s(ervi)] / HS (mille)DCLIS ob fullonic[a(m)] / anni terti / 
duobus Grospis d(uum)v(iris) i(ure) d(icundo) / M(arco) Ostor(io) 
Tito) Sextio co(n)s(ulibus) / VI Idus Iulias 


16 [n fact, one single example, EDCS-20402419, was tracked down with two ‘suspi- 
cious' HS monetary notations. However, on closer inspection of the underlying inscrip- 
tion CIL XI 978 (untitled; Aemilia, Reggio (nell’) Emilia/Regium Lepidum; no date 
mentioned), it was found that the accounting unit had been misinterpreted (the correct 
nota being X), and that said monetary notations belonged to the ratio denariaria. 
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Interpretation of the monetary notations: 

This text (in Roman cursive writing) appears on one of the well- 
known wooden wax tablets found in Pompeii which concern the book- 
keeping of the argentarius (banker) Lucius Caecilius Iucundus.'’ The 
above CIL IV 3340, 143 is translated and extensively discussed else- 
where.!? Here we focus purely on the amounts of money quoted (in bold 
in the above transcription), which are examples of the notation for small 
change used in the ratio sestertiaria, i.e.: 

sestertios mille sescentos // quinquaginta nummos nummo / libellas 
quinque = 1650 sestertii (nummi) + 1 (sestertius) nummus + 5 libel- 
lae = 1651 V^ sestertii 


Also, the same sum of money appears twice as: HS (mille) 
DCLIS = 1651 % sestertii 


Note the following: 


— The indications sestertios, nummos, nummo and libellas (all written 
out in full) and the abbreviation HS warrant an unambiguous interpre- 
tation of the symbol S as representing 1/2 sestertius — 5 libellae (com- 
pare Table A7a, 4th row). 

— Thousands can be indicated either by the addition of the word or sym- 
bol for milia immediately after the designation of the accounting unit 
(hoc loco), or by using the vinculum multiplier (horizontal bar above 
the amount concerned, see next example), or by the abbreviation m.n. 
= milia nummum after the amount (see next example). 


Example (a2): CIL VIII 17408 = ILS 5474 (untitled; Africa Proconsularis, 
Annaba / Bone / Hippo Regius; time of Hadrian) = EDCS-13003161 


Transcription: 


SJalvius] L(uci) f(ilius) Quir(ina) Fusc[us] / [prlaef(ectus) fabr(um) 
aedil(is) Ilvir Ilvir quinq(uennalis) / [statuam argenteam ex HS 
LI(milibus) CCCXXXV / tribus libel(lis) sing(ula) terr(uncio) et 
aeris quad(rante) cum rei p(ublicae) HS L(milia) prom(isisset) / 
amplius ad HS X m(ilia) n(ummum) legitima et HS VII m(ilia) 
n(ummum) / quae in imagines argenteas / Imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) 


17 For the Pompeii archive and the 153 tablets of Iucundus, see Andreau (1974, 1999), 
Hüttemann (2017). 

'8 See Schumacher (2001) 312-313 and Hüttemann (2017) 185-187 for a translation of 
the current tablet (no. 143); see Róhle (1987) 455 for a description of some difficulties 
with the resolution of this tablet. No complete squeezes could be found for checking the 
transcriptions, etc. 
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Traiani Hadriani Aug(usti) promisit suo et C(ai) Salvi / Restituti fili 
sui nomine posuit idemque dedic(avit) / cum corona aurea 


Interpretation of the monetary notations: 

This honorary inscription (written in Roman capitals) is about a silver 
statue devoted to Emperor Hadrian, provided as a promised public ser- 
vice and, probably, as a deed of euergetism. Early discussions of this 
inscription can be found in various sources.'? Here the focus is merely 
on the four quoted sums of money (indicated in bold). The successive 
amounts of money can be interpreted as follows: 

HS Li(milibus) CCCXXXV tribus libel(lis) sing(ula) terr(uncio) et 
aeris quad(rante) 

= (51335 + (3/10 + 1/20 + 1/40)} sestertii + 1/4 as 

= 51335 sestertii + (3/8) x 4 asses + 1 quadrans 

= 51335 sestertii + 1 as + 1 semis + 1 quadrans 

HS L(milia) = 50000 sestertii 

HS X m(ilia) n(ummum) = 10000 sestertii 

HS VII m(ilia) n(ummum) = 7000 sestertii 


The first amount is given with a remarkably high precision, up to one 
quadrans. In the ‘old style’ ratio sestertiaria, the quarter of an as would 
have been denoted as <sestertii> libella (Table A5). In the ‘new style’ 
ratio sestertiaria this amount was denoted as aeris quadrans (rather than 
<sestertii> singula dimidius-terruncius (Table A6)).?? The notation used 
in the inscription above is thus clearly an example of the ‘new style’ 
ratio sestertiaria (hence the above interpretation in terms of a sestertius 
being equal to 4 asses), as is to be expected on the basis of the dating of 
this inscription (compare Part II). 

The example further proves that the simple ratio aeraria (Table A2) 
remained available as the default. 


Example (a3): EDCS-24800788 (untitled; Africa proconsularis, Carthago; 
undated): a jigsaw puzzle ... 


Transcription: 


This inscription, archived under number EDCS-24800788, is a text 
which was reconstructed by earlier researchers from a number of broken 


1% Compare Nagl (1914) 77; Róhle (1987) 455-457; Lahusen (1999) 263. 

20 The absence of any dedicated symbol for the dimidius-terruncius = 1/80, mentioned 
in Maecianus DP [67], can be ascribed to the specific design of the Roman abacus, see 
de Bree (2018) 133. 
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loose fragments of marble. In consecutive order, from top to bottom, 
these fragments are: CIL VIII 1127, CIL VIII 246095, CIL VIII 1158, 
CIL VIII 12552?*, CIL VIII 24608-24613*4, ILAfr 370, ILTun 895-897. 


The heading fragment reads: 


CIL VIII 1127: JI pro I magVIII H[S 3] / [3]M ex rescrip[3]I[3] VAI[3] / 
[3]XLVIIII HS VI cyat(hos) n(umero) XL H[S 3] / [3]ENT centesimarum 
id est P[3] / [3 Valeriae Byzacenae facto secun[dum veterem dispositio- 
nem(?) 3] / [3]CENT una aestiva secundum [3] / [3 praepositi I]imitis 
nomine t(ritici) m(odios) V HS III cy[at(hos) 3] / [3 secund]um sacram 
iussionem div[ae memoriae 3] / [3]simis eorum [n(umero)] XIII [3]T HS [3] 


The following fragments are of interest because of the monetary nota- 
tions (highlighted in bold): 
CIL VIII 12552* (left-hand columns): 
// nsi / [3] CLXXVI S-> 
/[3] VISZ X / 
CIL VIII 125528: 
Il ff LXII / [3] ff XV / 
CIL VIII 12552* 
[// ] VI. S Z- Zr [3] / (IVE 


Interpretation of the monetary notations: 


— CIL VIII 12552? unambiguously proves the use of the ratio sesterti- 
aria, here to indicate whole sums of sestertii preceded by the well- 
resolved accounting symbol ff (for SS = HS). 

The fragments above and below it bear symbols characteristic of var- 
ious decimal fractions of small change, i.e.: 

— CIL VIII 12552° shows the amounts: 

[HS] CLXXVI S-Z, or [sestertii] CLXXVI s(emis) (libella) (sembella) 
[HS] VI S Z X, or [sestertii] VI s(emis) (duae libellae) (sembella) 

In a decimal context, the symbol S obviously stands for semis — quinque 
libellae, the horizontal strike for libella, the > for sembella and the sym- 
bol Z for a ligatured double-strike symbol (=) representing duae libellae 
(Table A7b, row 2). 

— CIL VIII 12552°, line 2 most probably reads: 

[II] VI. S Z- X 2 or [//] VI s(emis) (tres libellae) (sembella) (terrun- 
cius)[ 3] 

Note that within the space [//] the presence of the accounting symbol 
HS is presumed. The combination Z- stands for (tres libellae), whereas 
the symbol 2 probably represents the symbol T for ferruncius. 
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Interestingly, both the libella and its two subdivions are thus mentioned 
here. 

As to the context, the heading fragment CIL VIII 1127 mentions the 
prices of wheat in various volumes, fixed by the emperor (secundum sac- 
ram iussionem); the wheat was probably (to be) delivered to a (castra) 
aestiva (= summer camp) of the army. Thus the document has a monetary 
and military flavour. It also mentions (in line 5) /Valer]iae Byzacenae, 
which was one of the new provinces formed by Diocletian around 300 cE.?! 
Hence, a terminus ab quo for the dating of this fragment would be + 300 
CE. However, the qualification has to be made that the assignment of this 
same dating to the monetary notations in the three fragments 12552** 
breaks down if those fragments and the heading fragment do not in fact 
form part of the same 'puzzle'. However, discovering whether the frag- 
ments do indeed belong together is beyond the scope of the current study. 


Example (a4): AEA” 2015, 34 (untitled; Noricum, Magdalensberg / 
Helenenberg / Virunum; time of Augustus) - EDCS-67600237 


Transcription: 


Front 
Liccaia et / Trauseus / [3]anaeus 

Back 
H Gausapa VIII / m(antus or -antellum) / * X / HS I ] ..... / lutori 
unum 


Interpretation of the monetary notation: 

The above text appears on ‘Bleitessera no. 5 from Magdalensberg’, 
which is one of a number of lead tablets found in the Roman province of 
Noricum (Roman Austria) and originating from the Augustan period. 
These tablets should most probably be seen as labels that were attached 
to certain textiles traded in that part of the Roman Empire.? Following 
recent restorations of the tablets, the texts (in Roman cursive) on most of 
them underwent a drastic reinterpretation.’ 


?! Around 300 CE, the earlier province Africa Proconsularis was split into three parts: 
Africa Proconsularis Zeugitania (the northern part), Africa Valeria Byzacena (the south- 
ern part) and Africa Tripolitana (the eastern part). 

22 AFA = Annona Epigraphica Austriaca. 

23 See Dross-Krüpe (2014). 

24 Grassl (2014). 
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The monetary notations on the tablets generally follow those of the ratio 
denariaria. However, the one exhibited on tablet 5 appears to deviate from 
the general trend in that a (rare) mixed form of the ratio denariaria and 
ratio sestertiaria is used. The text on the back indicates a price for 8 gau- 
sapa (woolen blankets), divided into a part preceded by the accounting 
symbol X and another by the accounting symbol HS. Considering the 
Augustan dating, the values to use are 1 denarius =4 sestertii = 16 asses. 
The monetary notation could then actually be interpreted in two ways: 


(1) In terms of the standard interpretations of the various symbols 
(Table A72), one could read: 


X X/HS I) .... meaning X X/ HS I (sembella) (libellae V) 
= 10 denarii + (1 + 1/20 + 5/10) sestertii 
= 10 denarii + 1 sestertius + (11/20) x 4 asses = 166 1/5 asses 


Here the symbol | = L = > would stand for the fraction of one sembella 
(compare Table A7a, row 5); the 5 bullets would represent a fraction of 
5 libellae = s(emis). 

The price per blanket would be 20 % asses + 1/40 asses. 


(2) Alternatively: 


X X/HS I) .... meaning X X / HS I (libellas) (V) 
= 10 denarii+1 sestertius +5 libellae = 10 denarii + 3/2 sester- 
tius = 166 asses 


Thus the symbol ] = L would be thought to indicate (by way of excep- 

tion) the nota for libella as accounting unit (compare Table A7a, row 5): 

this symbol, followed by 5 bullets, would then designate 5 libellae.” 
The price per blanket: 20 % asses = 20 asses + semis + quadrans 


Perhaps the second interpretation?° makes more sense than the first, as it 
would refer to amounts of money for single items (here blankets) paya- 
ble in real coinage rather than the fairly odd system of virtual booking 
money in (1).” Naturally, however, this is no hard proof, though. 


25 The normal notation for 5 libellae would be HS S = sestertii semis (= 5 libellae) 
(compare Table A7a, row 3): why 5 bullets are used here instead, may simply be the 
result of the price having been adapted and jotted down quickly. 

26 This is the interpretation actually made by Grassl (2014). 

27 [t seems logical to assume that single, tangible, items typically have price tags 
showing money amounts which are directly payable in real coinage of the day. Items with 
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The text directly succeeding the monetary notation reads /utori unum 
(“one for the cleaning person”),?® which probably means that some /utor 
was supposed to receive an (unknown) part of the money paid for his 
cleaning work. 


(B) The absence of traces of the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria 


In his DP, Maecianus suggests that, following the introduction of the 
early denarius of 10 asses, a decimal type of accounting was employed, 
in which the denarius served as the accounting unit, divided into 10 
libellae.? The monetary notations associated with this ‘old style’ ratio 
denariaria for small change are consequently given in terms of libellae, 
sembellae / singulae and terruncii (Table A3). Accordingly, to find the 
notations of the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria in the databases, similar 
search terms to the ones used above for the decimal ratio sestertiaria 
were used, except that the accounting unit HS, SS or N and the words 
sestertii or nummi were replaced by the symbol X or the word denarii 
(or önvapı / devapı), respectively. 

Those searches turned up a number of monetary notations in the 
EDCS, which did seem — at first sight — to feature the sought-for com- 
binations.?? On closer inspection, however, none actually turned out to 
be ascribable to the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria. 

The underlying interpretational problem is that making a clear distinction 
between the ‘old style’ and ‘new style’ ratio denariaria purely on the basis 
of the monetary notations is hard, in spite of the fact that the first officially 
uses decimal notations and the second uses predominantly duodecimal (and 
sometimes also decimal) notations (Tables A3, 4a-b). Notably, the symbols 


a price depending on their dimensions, weight, etc. could obviously have any end price, 
which often needed to be rounded off. 

28 The reading /utor (cleaning person), taken from the transcription by Grassl (2014), 
makes more sense in the context of textile trade than the reading sutor (cobbler). 

? Maecianus DP [46, 74]. For a critical interpretation of the value of the early dena- 
rius, see Marchetti (1993, 2017, 2019); see also Part II (below). 

30 Editions found in the EDCS that feature denarii-libella (etc.) combinations include: 

— a series of inscriptions originating from Dietringen, Provincia Raetia; 
— a series of inscriptions originating from the Cadaster of the Roman colony Arau- 
sio (Orange) in France. 

Examples from each will be discussed in the following sections, one as an example 
(cl) of the common duodecimal form of the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria and another as 
an example (c3) of an, apparently less common, decimal form of the ‘new style’ ratio 
denariaria. 
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for the libella, sembella / singula and terruncius are not unique?! and their 
paleography varies as well (compare again Tables A7a-b). 

Crucial for the differentiation between old and new is of course that 
the dating (pre- or post-revaluation of the denarius to 16 asses) is also 
taken into account, as will be further illustrated in the next section. 


(C) The 'new style' ratio denariaria: many examples ... 


In the (‘new style’) ratio denariaria the post-revaluation denarius of 
16 asses featured as the accounting unit. As described in detail by 
Maecianus,? small change was usually recorded in duodecimal notation 
(Table A4a). To find any traces of such notations, the following search 
terms (and abbreviated forms) were used: 


X / denarii + deunx (= semis quincunx), dextans (= semis triens), 
dodrans (= semis quadrans), bessis (= semis sextans), septunx (= 
semis uncia), semis, quincunx, triens, quadrans, sextans, octans — ses- 
cuncia (— sescuncia — uncia semuncia), nona — uncia duella, uncia, 
semuncia, sicilicus, scripulum (or their Greek equivalents). 


Indeed, a large number of examples of the above duodecimal form of the 
*new style' ratio denariaria were identified from the database searches. 
These database results are, moreover, nicely complemented by those 
obtained from recent studies on smaller sized inscriptions.?? 

A surprise was the discovery of a number of (dated) examples of 
notations that used decimal rather than the expected duodecimal nota- 
tions for small change and which apparently belonged to a decimal form 
of the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria (i.e. based on a denarius = 
16 asses = 10 libellae) that was not mentioned by Maecianus at all. 


?! Compare FN 11-12. 

32 For the common, duodecimal form of the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria, see Mae- 
cianus DP [47-63, 75]. 

33 Smaller inscriptions, such as those found on ceramics, on city walls (graffiti) 
and on small writing tablets of different materials (including textile labels) are receiv- 
ing a growing attention, for example at recent conferences organised by DUCTUS 
(association internationale pour l'études des inscriptions mineures) in Lausanne 
(2008), Mainz (2011) and Paris (2015). The proceedings have been published in Fuchs 
e.a. (2012), Scholz & Horster (2015); those of the Paris conference are still in prepara- 
tion. See further Dross-Krüpe (2014), as well as Worp's update on tabulae in TOP 6 
(2012). 
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In anticipation of the detailed discussion of some selected cases (below), 
the following findings are already worth highlighting: 


— In the western part of the Roman empire both common duodecimal 
forms (example cl), special decimal forms (example c3) and occa- 
sional mixed forms of the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria and ratio aer- 
aria (examples c2, c3) were apparently in use. 

— The traced, dated examples are all from the post-revaluation period of 
the denarius and in fact fall within a time window (141 BC — + 300 CE) 
that corresponds with the expected window for the ‘new style’ ratio 
denariaria (see Part II and Table I). 

— The examples illustrate once more that the monetary symbols are no 
unique indicators/discriminators for distinguishing between the 'old 
style’ or ‘new style’ ratio denariaria (Tables A3, A4, A7). Many 
interpretational problems of this kind have been reported recently.?* 
The current study (examples c2, c3) shows that — in addition to the 
dating of the antique documents — double-checking of the internal 
arithmetic (if furnished by the antique texts under consideration) can 
play a decisive role in arriving at the prevailing type of accounting. 

— [n the eastern part of the Roman empire, a mixed form of the denarius 
and drachm-based accounting generally appears to have been used 
(discussed in section E). 


The relevant details are given below. 


Example (c1): Dietringen 8 = EDCS-58800061 and Dietringen 13 = EDCS- 
588800066, both from Raetia, Dietringen; Date: 1-50 CE 


(a) Transcription Bleitessera Dietringen 8 
Recto 
CUSON / P(edes?) V M(antus?) V C 


Verso 
// IIT I M [1] / Kdenarii) V = 


(b) Transcription Bleitessera Dietringen 13 
Recto 

MACRINUS / II M(antus?) IIIII C(asula?) 
I / I(denarii) IV S(emis) = 

+ some vague traces of older text 

Verso 

// [3]HRA / [6] I(denarii) I S(emis) I 


+ some vague traces of older text 


34 See Grassl (2014, 2015, 2018), who studied the ‘Kleingeldrechnungen’ written on 
a number of wooden and lead tablets and ceramics originating from various Roman prov- 
inces (including Britannia, Gallia Narbonensis, Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Mesopotamia, 
Numidia) and contends that many earlier interpretations of monetary notations ought to 
be re-interpreted in terms of the common notations pertaining to the duodecimal form of 
the (‘new style’) denarius type of accounting. 
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Interpretation of the monetary notations: 

The two examples (cla) and (c1b) belong to a total of some 31 lead 
tablets?? found in 1986 along the former Via Claudia Augusta in Dietrin- 
gen/Forggensee (Bavaria). The tablets probably served as labels and 
price indicators. 


(1) In Dietringen 8 (Pfahl’s Blei Etiket 561), one reads in line 2 of the 
verso an amount X V = Knowing that the signum — can be seen as rep- 
resenting either 1 /ibella or 1 uncia, two interpretations are possible: 


— in the *old style' ratio denariaria, this would correspond to denarii 
(5 + 2/10) = 5 denarii + 1/5 * 10 asses = 5 denarii + 2 asses; 

— in the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria, this corresponds to denarii 
(5 + 2/12) = 5 denarii + 1/6 * 16 asses = 5 denarii + 2 2/3 asses. 


(2) In Dietringen 13 (Pfahl's Blei Etiket 566), one reads in line 3 of the 
recto an amount X IV S = 


— in the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria, this corresponds to denarii 
(4 + 7/10) = 4 denarii + 7 asses; 

— in the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria, this corresponds to denarii 
(4 + 8/12) = 4 denarii + 8/12 * 16 asses = 4 denarii + 10 2/3 asses. 


In view of the presumed dating (1-50 CE), the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria 
must apply? and this should be corrected accordingly, e.g. in the EDCS. 


The Vindolanda writing tablets revisited 


The Vindolanda writing tablets were found in and around a Roman fort in 
northern England, just south of Hadrian's Wall; the fort was occupied dur- 
ing the period between 85 and 130 cE.? There is no argument that the 
monetary notations in the tablets which have been extensively studied 
over the years belong to the duodecimal form of the ‘new style’ ratio 
denariaria. Many of the associated characteristic symbols and notations 


35 Pfahl (2012) 20 and 203-207 (Blei Etiketten nos. 550-587) 

36 Compare Grassl (2015) 143. 

37 For the Vindolanda archive, see the articles by Bowman & Thomas (1983, 1994, 
2003), Bowman (1994), Bowman, Thomas & Tomlin (2010); see also the comprehensive 
Vindolanda websites (notably ‘Vindolanda Tablets Online I-II’) with the editions of all 
individual tablets. 
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indeed pop up in Vindolanda.** However, earlier researchers seem to have 
assumed that the tablets also use various monetary symbols that are quite 
unique to Vindolanda or require an interpretation different from the gener- 
ally accepted interpretation. This would apply in particular for the as, 
dupondius and sestertius, i.e. the fractions (1/16, 1/8, 1/4) of the denarius. 
Obviously, arguing about the various possible interpretations of the dif- 
ferent monetary notations should not become a question of taste. Rather, 
more tangible discriminating factors are needed. In that sense Vindolanda 
Tablet 596 (EDCS-3000527) turns out to be a revealing one in that (quot- 
ing B&T) “this account offers unit prices and multiplied totals”, which 
enables one “to check the arithmetic and to identify with some confidence 
the symbols used ...”.3° Basically, this boils down to checking whether the 
numbers and symbols associated with the monetary notations comply with 
one another before and after the application of the arithmetic. The (re-) 
interpretation of tablet 596 will now be discussed in some detail. 


Example (c2): Vindolanda writing tablet 596 (date: 102-103 CE), parts 
i-ii = EDCS-3000527) 


Transcription according to B & T^: 


i 


1 _[ ] suras n(umero) ii. s(ingularis) . (denarios) iii s(emissem) 
(octantem)[ 
f(iunt) (denarii) v[ii (quadrans) 

3 infiblatoria n(umero) vi . s(ingulare) . (denarios) xi s(emissem) 
f(iunt) (denarii) Ixix 

5 capitularia n(umero) v . s(ingulare) . (denarii) s(emissem) 
(quadrantem) 
f(iunt) (denarii) iii s(emis) (quadrans) 

7 capillamenti . p(ondo) . viiii 
lib(ras) . s(ingularem) . (denarios) v s(emissem) (quadrantem) 
f(iunt) 


(denarii) li s(emis)(quadrans) 
10  lumbaria n(umero) x. s(ingulare) . (denarios) ii s(emissem) 
f(iunt) (denarii) 


38 Symbols characteristic of the duodecimal ratio denariaria are found inter alia in 
Vindolanda tablets 179, 182, 184, 185, 186, 193, 202, 206, 582, 588, 596, 678, 764, 861. 

3 Compare the remarks about the symbols used in Vindolanda Tablet 596 in ‘Vindo- 
landa Tablets Online’. 

40 Bowman & Thomas, vol. III (2003) 53-58 and Plate 6. See also Vindolanda tablets 
online, HD50167 and AE 2012, 1046. 
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11 xxv scordiscum n(umero) i vacat (denarios) [[v]]xii 
[[saga corticia n(umero) xv s]] 
ii 
12 sa]ga corticia n(umero) xv . m[ 
]in.m().s(ingularem) . (denarios) iii f(iunt) (denarii) cexxxvi[ 
14 sarcinas n(umero)x. s(ingularem) . (denarii) s(emissem) 
(octantem) (assem i) 


15 trullas n(umero) . [[v]]iiii . singularem) . (denarios) v (assem 1) 

16 trullas n(umero) iiii . s(ingularem) . (denarios) iii s(emissem) 
(quadrantem) (octantem) 
(assem) i f(iunt) (denarii) xv s(emissem) (quadrans) 

17 trullas n(umero) 1111 . s(ingularem) . (denarios) ii s(emissem) 
(octantem) (assem) i f(iunt) 

18 frenos n(umero) ii . s(ingularem) . (denarios) iii s(emissem) 
f(iunt) (denarii) vii 

19 uelum coccini(um) . i. m( ) xi s(emis) f(iunt) (denarii) liii 
s(emis) (octans) 

20 uelum uirdem . i . m( ) xi s(emis) f(iunt) (denarii) xlvi s(emis) 
(quadrans) 

21 uela purp(urea) . ii . m( ) xi s(emis) f(iunt) (denarii) Ixxxxix 
s(emis) (octans) 

22  uelum .1. m() x s(emis) f(iunt) (denarii) Iv (octans) 


Note that the following assumptions were made in the above transcription: 


— The symbol N (with tilde on top) denotes the abbreviation for numero 
(= for a number of ...). 

— The symbol F stands for fiunt (= make a total of ...). 

— 'The symbol S, if preceded and followed by medial points, denotes the 
abbreviation for singularis (= singly); in isolation (without the medial 
points) it denotes one semis (= half). 


The internal arithmetic to be satisfied is thus basically incorporated in 
the simple formula N * S =F. 
Suggested changes and comments?! : 


1 The interpretation of octans/octantem (in bold) for a single horizon- 
tal stroke is questionable and should be replaced by uncia(m). If 


^! The changes proposed differ slightly from those recently made by Grassl (2018) 
regarding the same tablet. 
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supplemented with [(semunciam), the price for a single item would 
become (denarios) iii s(emissem) (unciam) [(semunciam): this 
equals 3 denarii + 10 asses, and could conveniently be paid in real 
coinage.? Obviously, the price for two items would be given by 
6 denarii + 20 asses = 7 4 denarii. The complete text then follows 
the correct arithmetic (N * S = F), reading: 

… [ ] suras n(umero) ii . s(ingularis) . (denarios) iii s(emissem) 

(unciam)[semunciam 

f(iunt) (denarii) v[ii (quadrans) 


14 One should actually read here:? 
sarcinas nx .s. X Š À I F X vif 


In the (cursive) text the two verticals II are almost joined together. 
The special symbol f at the end of the line stands for a quadrans 
(compare its suggested development indicated in Table A7b, 1* row). 
This leads to the interpretation: 
sarcinas n(umero) x . s(ingularem) . (denarii) s(emissem) (asses) ii 
f(iunt)(denarii) vi (quadrans) [ 


With this, the arithmetic for the total is indeed correct: 
10 * (1/2 denarius + 2 asses) = 10 * 10 asses = 100 asses 2 6 4 
denarii. 
Note that the writer chose to jot down the amount of 10 asses in a 
mixed form of the ratio denariaria and ratio aeraria; in the ratio 
denariaria proper the 10 asses could have been denoted as denarii 
septunx semuncia (see Table A4). 


15 One reads*: 
trullas n [[v]]iiii . s X v AI F X xx 5 


The special symbol 3 at the end of this line is thought to be an alter- 

native representation for the quadrans (compare its suggested devel- 

opment indicated in Table A7b, 1* row). Hence the interpretation: 
trullas n(umero) . [[v]]iiii . s(ingularem) . (denarios) v (assem i) 
f(iunt)(denarii) xx(quadrans) 


? Single tangible items probably had prices which would be directly payable in real 
coinage, compare EN 27. 

^5 Grassl (2018). 

^ Bowman & Thomas. 
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Thus the arithmetic for the total does indeed become: 


4 * (5 denarii + 1 as) = 4 * (5 + 1/16) denarii = 20 4 denarii. 


16 Here one can recognize a notation complying with the ratio denari- 
aria proper, Lei 
trullas n iiii . s. X ii S32 7 F xv S3 
Or: 
trullas n(umero) iiii . s(ingularem) . (denarios) iii s(emissem) 


(quadrantem) (sextantem) 
(sicilicum) f(iunt) (denarii) xv s(emissem)(quadrans) 


The arithmetic for the total indeed becomes: 4 * (3 + 1/2 + 1/4 + 1/6 
+ 1/48) denarii = 4 * (3 denarii + 15 asses) = 15 34 denarii 


17 One should actually read here:*° 
trullas n iii . s . X ii S3 AI F xi» 
Or: 
trullas n(umero) iiii . s(ingularem) . (denarios) ii s(emissem) 
(quadrantem) (assem) i f(iunt) (denarii) xi (quadrans) 
The arithmetic for the total becomes: 4 * {(2 + 1/2 + 1/4) dena- 


rii + 1 as} = 4 * (2 denarii + 13 asses) = 11 denarii + 4 asses = 11 
1⁄4 denarii 


19, 21, 22 The questionable interpretation of the single horizontal stroke 
as one denarii octans should be replaced by one denarii uncia. 


Building on the above example (Tablet 596), the following inferences 
are made regarding the Vindolanda writing tablets. 


(1) The odd interpretation of the denarius symbol (XX) combined with 
one or more ticks or horizontal strokes used in the Vindolanda tab- 
lets as supposedly denoting one or more asses is completely out of 


45 [n contrast, Grassl (2018) reads L 16 as a notation corresponding with a mixed form 
of the ratio denariaria and ratio aeraria, but actually leading to the same total result 
given by: 4 * {(3 + 1/2 + 1/4) denarii + 3 asses) = 4 * (3 denarii + 15 asses) = 15 dena- 
rii + 12 asses = 15 % denarii. 

46 Grass] (2018). 
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tune with that given in Maecianus’ DP: it should be replaced by the 
regular interpretation of the duodecimal form of the ‘new style’ 
ratio denariaria in terms of one or more (as appropriate) denarii 
unciae. The interpretation of the denarius symbol followed by a 
single tick or stroke as denoting a dupondius (= denarii octans) 
seems wrong for the same reason." 

(2) The development of the special symbol #5, as well as the (fairly 
rare) symbol X f, both used in the Vindolanda Tablets for the ses- 
tertius, does indeed make sense: both symbols can be reconstructed 
on the basis of the ductus of the regular symbol X = for the sester- 
tius (2 denarii quadrans), using the corresponding combined indi- 
vidual symbols of the regular ‘new style’ ratio denariaria, in the 
manner proposed in the first row of Table A7b.^* 

(3) The 'new style' ratio denariaria proper and mixed form of the ratio 
denariaria and ratio aeraria (compare Tablet 596, lines 14, 15, 17) 
were apparently used in combination. The reason for choosing the 
mixed form was probably to honour the input in real coins, rather 
than to avoid the complexity of the proper notations. 


The Cadaster of Orange: a 'special', decimal, version of the ratio 
denariaria or not? 


The Cadaster of the Roman colony Orange in Gallia Narbonensis in 
France (Colonia Firma Iulia Arausio Secundanorum) was set up to reor- 
ganise and map out the land in that area.” The associated registers A, B 
and C (covering the period of the reigns from Vespasian to Domitian) 


47 Compare the comments made by Grassl (2018) regarding ‘Kleingeldrechnungen’, 
who argues that the Roman monetary notations were most likely standardized, enjoying 
general acceptance throughout the empire: deviating interpretations would be very con- 
fusing for Romans from different parts of the empire. This reasoning seems generally 
correct, but needs to be qualified, so it seems, for Arausio/Orange: see example (c3) 
below. 

48 [t can be plausibly shown that the ligatured symbols for the sestertius (Table A7b) 
evolved from the regular symbol # = for denarii tres unciae. It is impossible to envisage 
such development, if the supposed Vindolanda-specific symbol X = = for the sestertius is 
used as a starting point (each of the four asses being represented by a horizontal stroke, 
as suggested by previous researchers): this is another reason to dispute the argument that 
the combination of a denarius nota X, followed by multiple ticks or strokes indicates 
multiple asses. 

® For the original, very comprehensive analysis of the three Cadasters A, B and C of 
Arausio/Orange, see Piganiol (1962); for a brief review of that work and some notes, see 
Chastagnol (1965), Salviat (1977). 
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were carved in stone to be displayed in the city and were rediscovered in 
modern times in Orange in the form of a large number of fragments. 

The monetary notations in the Cadaster, as described in the original 
analyses, seem to adhere to a special type of ratio denariaria: the sys- 
tem was regarded as falling between the decimal 'old style' and the duo- 
decimal 'new style' ratio denariaria, in that the denarius of 16 asses 
was set to 10 libellae (Table A4b).°° This was apparently deduced from 
the abundance of the symbols —, L (for >) and T found in the Cadaster, 
which were seen as representative of the decimal fractions libella, sem- 
bellalsingula and terruncius, respectively. However, as noted earlier, the 
various symbols are not necessarily adequate discriminators for the dif- 
ferent types of accounting (Tables A7a-b). In addition, considering the 
date of the archive, long after the supposed revaluation date (141 BC) of 
the denarius, the monetary notations in the Cadaster are in complete 
contrast to the official ‘new style’ ratio denariaria (in terms of the duo- 
decimal uncia, semuncia and sicilicus) mentioned in Maecianus’ DP that 
one would expect: the existence of a ‘special’ decimal type of account- 
ing referred to above could therefore be challenged as being rather 
doubtful.>! 

Once again, it just so happens that in the Cadaster some simple con- 
sistency checks can be carried out on the internal arithmetic furnished at 
various places to prove or disprove the monetary interpretations. An 
illustrative example (c3) is discussed below. 


Example (c3): Cadastre d'Orange, fragment B108 Centuria SD VI CK V? 
Transcription: 


1 sd VI ck V 
extrib(utario) X, col(oniae) [C]XC, 
praest(ant) XX a(era) HII, (denarios) 
V, et VS nova a(era) 

5 IM (den) I = - LT et CoLX 
IV S nov(a) a(era) II (denarios) XX 
S A L sol(vunt) pup(illi) Ma 
cci Gratus et 
Maternus 


50 


Compare the corresponding table provided by Piganiol (1962) 73. 
' Grass] (2018). 
32 Piganiol (1962) 157-158. 


tA 
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Interpretation of the monetary notations: 
The text of this inscription (written in capital letters) is complete and 
is interpreted as follows: 


l.1: This is the heading, listing the coordinates of the centuria 
concerned,?? i.e.: 

— the 6th centuria sinistra decumanum (SD), corresponding to 

the 6th to the left (1.e. south) of the decumanus maximus, and: 

— the 5th centuria citra kardinem (CK), corresponding to the 

5th on this side (i.e. east side) of the kardo maximus. 

1.2: | Said centuria is divided, such that 10 iugera are assigned to 
veterans, the rest (190 iugera) to the colonia. Assignees in the 
colonia are two children, Maccius Gratus and Maccius Mater- 
nus (mentioned in lines 7-9). 

Il. 3-7: The 190 iugera on behalf of the colonia are divided into three 
parts as follows: 

(1) 20 iugera, at a rate of 4 asses/iugerum/yr, hence at a total 
annual price of 5 denarii (i.e. 20 x 4 asses = 80 asses = 5 
denarii). 

(2) 5% iugera of ‘new’ area, at a rate of 4 asses/iugeruml yr, 
hence at a total annual price of 1 denarius + 6 asses (i.e. 
5% x 4 asses = 22 asses = 1 denarius + 6 asses). 

This total price is denoted in line 5 of the inscription as I 

= — LT. It is found that: 

— if interpreted in the Cadaster-specific 'special' decimal 
ratio denariaria, this represents an amount of denarii 
(1 + 3/10 + 1/20 + 1/40) = 1 denarius +6 asses, which 
does indeed match the above price and arithmetic. How- 
ever: 

— if interpreted in Maecianus’ duodecimal form of the ‘new 
style' ratio denariaria, it would represent an amount of 
denarii (1 + 1/A 1/24 1/48) = 1 denarius +5 asses, 
which does not match the arithmetic. 

Thus, the assumption that the notation was the common 

duodecimal type is refuted here. 


5 For the different orientations of the decumanus and kardo in the different 
cadasters A, B and C, see Piganiol (1962) 93, 133, 265, respectively. 
34 ] centuria = 200 iugera = 50.5 ha. 
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(3) 164% iugera of ‘new’ area, at a rate of 2 asses/iugeruml yr, 

hence at a total annual price of 20 denarii 9 asses. (i.e. 
164% x 2 asses = 329 asses = 20 denarii + 9 asses). 
This price appears in line 6-7 of the inscription in the nota- 
tion X XX S AI. It so happens that the interpretation of this 
monetary notation in both the 'special' decimal and the 
common duodecimal 'new style' ratio denariaria would 
have yielded the correct total price: not surprisingly, as one 
denarii semis (X S) equals 8 asses, regardless of which of 
the two types of accounting is used. However, the additional 
amount of 1 as would have appeared in the duodecimal 
*new style' ratio denariaria as an appropriate fraction of the 
denarius (written as X Xo or X L7, see Table Ada), whereas 
in the ‘special’ decimal ratio denariaria it does appear as a 
separate amount of 1 as (written as AI, see Table A4b). 
Another reason to reject the theory that the common duo- 
decimal ‘new style’ ratio denariaria was used in this exam- 
ple of the Cadaster of Orange. 


Building on the above example and many other monetary notations in 
the Cadaster,? the following inferences are made: 


— The monetary notations used in the Cadaster do not follow 
the official notations of the duodecimal ‘new style’ ratio 
denariaria,° but rather a ‘special’ decimal version of the 
ratio denariaria, which was not mentioned by Maecianus 
but has previously been suggested by Piganiol (1962). 


55 Similar discrepancies in the arithmetic of the type discussed above are found in 
Cadaster fragments B101 Centuria DD XIV CK XVIII, B108 Centuria SD V CK V, 
B171 Centuria SD XIV VK I, B174 Centuria SD V VK II, B175 Centuria DD I VK VI 
and many more: again these discrepancies show up if it is (inadvertently) assumed that 
the notations for the common ‘new style’ apply rather than the ‘special’ decimal version 
of the ratio denariaria. 

?6 In fact, Piganiol (1962) 74 mentions that there is one single example in the Cadaster 
of Orange, in which a duodecimal notation rather than a decimal notation had supposedly 
been used. The example refers to case B 194, Centuria DD XX VK VI, in which the 
exceptional symbol G for sescuncia = 1/12 + 1/24 = 1/8 = octans appears. Here the sym- 
bol G is apparently assumed to originate from the combination L` for uncia semuncia 
(compare Table A7b). However, one could just as easily assume that the symbol G stands 
for the combination T for libella terruncius = 1/10 + 1/40 = 1/8 = octans (see again 
Table A7b). It appears, therefore, that in the Cadaster the use of decimal notations can be 
assumed throughout, without any exception. 
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— The mixed form of the ratio denariaria and ratio aeraria 
that seems to be used throughout in the Cadaster origi- 
nates from the fact that it is impossible to denote small 
change equal to (or smaller than) 1 as in the decimal ‘new 
style’ ratio denariaria described above.” 


(D) Proper drachm-based monetary notations: many examples ... 


Hundreds of proper drachm-based monetary notations (see the formats 
shown in Table Al) are found in the EDCS, PHI, PN/ DDBDP and TM 
databases, when the Greek and Latin forms of tetradrachmon, didrachmon, 
drachm, obol, dichalkon = tetartemorion and chalkous are used as search 
terms. The ones found in the Egyptian documentary texts originate from 
every relevant period, i.e. from the Ptolemaic, Roman (i.e. the Principate) 
and Byzantine periods (ie. the Dominate and Late Roman Antiquity). 
These notations will not be further discussed here, but there is no question 
that their use remained wide-spread in the east over many centuries. 


(E) Hybrid drachm-denarius based monetary notations in Roman 
Egypt: many examples ... 


As one of the main objectives set out at the beginning of this paper was 
to check whether any traces of the typical pan-Roman ‘official’ mone- 
tary notations could also be found in the east, in parallel with or replac- 
ing the drachm-based monetary notations, various searches were carried 
out using the search terms sestertii / nummi or denarii. This resulted in 
the following observations. 


— Many Greek papyri are to be found in which the words onoteptt / 
osoteptt (some 10-25 hits in the PHI and PN/DDBDP) and dnvapt / 
devapt (some 450-1500 hits) show up, all originating from Egypt in 
the Roman period. None of these appear in combination with the 
Beia, etc.: this is again in accordance with the results found ear- 
lier. However, the Roman flavour does show up in the abundance of 
hybrids of the denarius- (= tetradrachm-) and drachm-based types of 
monetary notations (the latter containing the terms payun or oBoA): 
for illustration one of these is discussed below as example (el). 


57 In the common duodecimal ‘new style’ ratio denariaria is 1 as = denarii semuncia 
sicilicus. 
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— Similarly, a significant number of Latin papyri from Egypt was found 
(just short of 60 hits) that also feature the above hybrid denarius-drachm 
type of notation, i.e. using the symbol X and the abbreviation ob(ols) 
alongside each other: one such example (e2) is discussed below. 


Overall these findings indicate the continued and overwhelming preva- 
lence of the drachm-based type of bookkeeping in Roman Egypt rather 
than their pan-Roman counterparts, the simple reason being — no doubt 
— that drachms either remained in circulation (the typical ‘Roman provin- 
cial coinage’) or were used as mere ghost accounting units: this will be 
discussed in Part II in the context of the monetary / numismatic history. 


Example (el): P. Oxy. XIV 1655 (baker's account covering three 
successive days; Oxyrhynchos; date: after 260 CE) = TM 21960 


DDbDP transcription®®: 
recto 


Aóyoc Aptokönov KaAaoí[ptoc.] 
g, üptov peyékov £ (önvüpıa) e, 
Kanvpiov Cevy@v K (önväpıa) y, 
GEMLÖHAERG HETPOV a ig THY rloinoiv] 

5 mÀakoúvrov (Önväpıa) y. ` 
Ç, caunódAgoG LÉTPOV a KaAEMTIdEc[ . ] 
C, uepikóv u (önväpıo) va (ëpayxnoà) p, 
celyviov nueyóXov [(önvapıa)] p (önvapıa) e (ópaypoi) y, 
o£Avyvtov piov ebyn x (önväpıa) y, 

10 oenıdareog pétpa B (önvapıa) ç, 
yivovraı Duo (ônvépra) ug té(taptov?) a. 


verso 

12 p eddonkovta à Té(taptov) a 
Apparatus 
.l siç 
.l | osgptóóAgoG 
.l  ouuyviov 
.l  ouuyviov 


LLUK POV 


r.4 
r. 6 
r.8 
r.9 
r.9 

. 12. 1. öydorkovra 


y 


55 See Johnson (1936) 374; further BL4, 62 and BL9, 187. 
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Translation and interpretation of the monetary notations: 
recto 


Account (bill) of the baker Kalasiris. 
The 5th, 5 large loaves 5 denarii, 
20 pairs of dried loaves 3 den., 
] measure of fine flour for 
5 cakes 3 den. 
The 6th, 1 measure of fine flour --- 
The 7th, 40 divisible loaves (?) 11 den. 2 dr., 
40 large wheat loaves, 5 den. 3 dr., 
20 pairs of small wheat loaves 3 den., 
10 2 measures of fine flour 6 den., 
total 46 den. 1 quarter. 


verso 
12 184 and 1 quarter 


Note the mixed use (in bold) of the denarii and drachms. 

Note also, in the last sentence (line 11) of the recto, the reference to a 
tétaptov = Í quarter (1/4). This fraction could lead to some confusion, 
as it can be interpreted either as 1/4 denarius = 1 drachm or as 1 tetart- 
emorion = 1/4 obol = \dichalkon; the latter might have been the small- 
est coin in the monetary traffic in Roman Egypt at the time,” although 
it was much less common than the drachm. However, both the arithme- 
tic around the sum total and the one-liner on the verso seem to indicate 
that the most likely option is the first, i.e. 1 te stands for 1/4 denarius = 1 
drachm: 


— The total of 46 denarii and 1 quarter (recto, line 11) differs by 
9 denarii from the sum total of the amounts mentioned in the previous 
lines (equal to 5 + 3 + 3 + missing/unreadable amount (in line 6) + 11 
1/2 + 5 3/4 - 3 +6 denarii = 37 1/4 +? denarii); this difference of 


?? The general view seems to be (see e.g. Geissen (2012), Klose & Overbeck (1989)) 
that the bronze denominations found in Egypt consisted of the drachm, hemidrachm, 
diobol, obol, hemiobol and dichalkon. 

On the other hand, Christiansen (1988), II 9 suggests that the Roman-Egyptian AE 
coinage probably corresponded 1:1 to the prevailing pan-Roman denominations of the 
Principate and therefore comprised the series drachm, hemidrachm, trihemiobol, hexa- 
chalkon, trichalkon. 

Both the bronze Egyptian and Roman coinage had a fiduciary character, i.e. token 
coins of low intrinsic value but possibly significant overvalue; hence, one cannot simply 
use the weights of the coins to determine which view is correct. 
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9 denarii is thus probably the very amount that is missing in the recto, 
line 6. 

— The one-liner on the verso seems to repeat the total, this time in 
drachms:® the verso therefore probably has to be seen as a direct 
continuation (line 12) of the text on the recto. 


Example (e2): ChLA X 410 (papyrus fragment of a pay account of 
auxiliaries; Fayoum, Arsinoites, 193-196 cE) = TM 63048 


Transcription of Fr A,1, lines 1-11: 


[- ca.?-]o co(n)s(ul ) 
[- ca.?-] .. castr( ) 
[- ca.?-] ar (denarios) ccxliii ob(olos) x s(emis) 
[- ca.?-] Orfito et M]aximo co(n)s(ulibus) 
5  [-ca.?-]pus ((high-punctus)) castr( ) 
[loric]( )[ in dep(osito) (denarios) -ca.?- ] in viatico (denarios) Ixxv 
[accepit stipendi (denarios)] Ixxxiv ob(olos) xv s(emis) (quadrantem) 


[reliquos tulit (denarios) Ix ]xix ob(olos) xxi (quadrantem) 
10 [habet in dep(osito) (denarios) -ca.?- in viatic]o (denarios) Ixxv[-ca.?-] 
[-ca.? -]me[-ca.? -] 
Interpretation of the monetary notation: 

The small part of a much larger record of the stipendia of a number 
of soldiers?! selected here illustrates the quite common but idiosyn- 
cratic mixture of the denarius-based and drachm-based monetary nota- 
tions (compare Table A1) employed in Roman Egypt (2nd century). 
Each stipendium is registered using the local obol unit as a fraction of 
the denarius-based accounting unit. Among other things, the small 
fragment selected here mentions an amount (shown above in bold) 
given by: 

(denarios)] Ixxxiv ob(olos) xv s(emis) (quadrantem) 


= 84 denarii + 15 34 obols 
= 338 5/8 drachms 


60 Note that 46 denarii corresponds to 4 x 46 = 184 drachms. If 1 quarter indeed 
stands for 1 drachm, the total amount on the verso could have been rewritten as: 184 dr. 
+ 1 quarter = 185 dr. 

9! See for translation and comments Fink (1971), text 70. 
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Part II. THE LINK WITH GREEK-ROMAN MONETARY HISTORY 


Working hypotheses 


What is the origin of the spectrum of different Greek-Roman monetary 
notations (Tables A1-6)? Why did these notations change at all? Which 
one(s) prevailed during which periods? In an attempt to answer these 
questions, two working hypotheses were used: 


(1) The various types of accounting evolved under the influence of the 
successive changes and nominal resets made to the Greek and 
Roman coinage over time. 

(2) Accounts for silver and base metal (bronze) money were employed 
alongside each other, but often kept separately, mainly for tax reasons. 


An effort is made below to assess the most plausible landmarks for the 
onset and end of the various types of accounting. An overview, in com- 
bination with the collected evidence for each, is provided in Table I. 


Pan-Greek drachm-based accounting in the Classical Greek and 
Hellenistic periods 


In the eastern Mediterranean world, from early classical times the cur- 
rency systems were predominantly based on the Greek drachm (0pox un) 
= 6 obols (ó6BoXot) = 48 chalkoi (xaAxot). These represented the most 
common denominations of the official staters, where, depending on the 
state, the value and weight of the stater could nominally equal 1, 2, 3 or 
4 local drachms.9 In Classical Greece, for a long time the most impor- 
tant stater was the famous Athenian silver tetradrachm, with an average 
weight of some 17.5 g (i.e. an Athenian drachm weighed 4.35 g). The 
Athenian coinage and corresponding drachm-based Classical Greek 
monetary notations are summarized in Table A 1.94 


% For summaries of the Greek-Roman monetary/numismatic history, including photo- 
graphs of the coinage mentioned in this paper, see for example Mommsen (1860), Wex 
(1883), Overbeck & Klose (1987), Klose & Overbeck (1989), Jenkins (1990), Marchetti 
(1993), Howgego (1995), Harl (1996), Wolters (1999), Depeyrot (2006), Sear (2008), 
Metcalf (2012), Sellars (2013). 

% For the metrological relationships between money and weights in the Greek states 
in the Classical and Hellenistic periods, see the recent studies by Van Driessche (2009), 
Doyen (2012, 2016). For the prevalence and role of small change in the Greek world, see 
also Kim (2002). 

4 Note the use of the Greek acrophonic symbols. 
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The Athenian stater assumed an even higher profile when Alexander 
the Great introduced it as the global standard for his entire empire (a kind 
of ‘open Attic system"). After Alexander's death in 323 BC, it remained 
the preferred stater in most of the subsequent Hellenistic empires. 

The situation in Hellenistic Egypt was slightly different, because dur- 
ing Ptolemaic times (305-30 BC) the economy in Egypt was a very closed 
economy. From the time of Ptolemaeus I Soter, Egypt's currency system 
was based on a lighter weight standard (1.e. a Ptolemaic drachm weighed 
only 3.6 g): in addition, the Ptolemaic drachm and its denominations 
had a largely fiduciary character: their nominal values exceeded their 
intrinsic values. The monetary notations (Table A1) therefore also 
remained drachm-based in Ptolemaic Egypt. 


Pan-Roman types of accounting 
First landmark (+ 400 BC): the bronze as and the ratio aeraria: 


Following a period (5th-4th century BC) in the Early Roman Republic 
during which the medium of exchange, payment and storage of wealth in 
Roman Italy consisted of simple weighed nuggets of bronze (aes rude, 
aes signatum), proper Roman bronze (AE) coinage (aes grave) appeared 
some time around the end of the 4th century BC.% Said bronze coinage 
shows marks of value corresponding to both decimal multiples and duo- 
decimal fractions of the unity, called the as (eig), which was subdivided 
in 12 unciae (obvy«iat). It thus seems fair to assume that the terminus ab 
quo of the ratio aeraria (Table A2), with the as being the official 
accounting unit (symbol A),6” must be sought in the above timespan, 
say + 400 Bc (ample margins assumed), as indicated in Table I. 


Second landmark (269 Bc): the silver denarius, the mysterious libella, 
the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria and sestertiaria: 


No doubt inspired by the ongoing trade with Magna Graecia and the 
urge to repay the trading partners in their own or equivalent coins, silver 


65 On the lighter Ptolemaic standard, see e.g. Maresch (1996), von Reden (2007) and 
Marchetti (2014). 

66 Note the use in the following text of the abbreviations: AE = bronze, AR = silver, 
AV - gold. 

97 A — asses or aera (pluralis) if preceding multiples; A = assis or aeris (genitivus 
partitivus singularis) if preceding fractions. 
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(AR) coinage was already issued in the Roman monetary system during 
the Mid Roman Republic. Much is controversial about this early silver 
coinage, including its precise origin and chronology.® It first showed up 
in the form of a romanized AR didrachma (300 + 20 BC), still largely in 
Greek style, but was followed soon after (in 269 Bc) by the AR (num- 
mus) quadrigatus, which was designed in a purely Roman style. 
Although the quadrigatus does not show any mark of value, it should 
most likely be seen as the first, heavy version of a denarius.© A lighter 
version, the denarius (bigatus)"® appeared later (in 214 BC), this time 
bearing the mark X, indicating a value of 10 monetary asses (coined 
aes). The release of this denarius was accompanied by that of the AR 
quinarius = 1/2 denarius of V (= 5) asses and AR sestertius = 1/4 dena- 
rius of IIS (= 2 %) asses.?! 

Interestingly, various Roman writers also mention a number of small 
silver coins that would have co-existed with the above coinage, i.e. the 
libella, the sembella (= ‘semi-libella’) = singula = 1/2 libella and the ter- 
(r)uncius = 1/4 libella. Although the precise origin and fate of those silver 
coins still remains a bit of a mystery, their names nevertheless survived 
over Roman times as special decimal fractions of 1/10, 1/20 and 1/40, 
respectively: they were used, for example, to indicate parts of an inherit- 
ance and were referred to in certain proverbial expressions." It has been 
suggested? that they might have been latinized versions of the early Italo- 
Sicilian coinage, notably the AR vovppog=otatnp dSeKdAttpoc: the 


68 See inter alia Burnett (2012), 304 and Marchetti (1978, 1993, 2017, 2019) on the 
ongoing micro-battles in the numismatic community regarding the Roman Republican 
AR coinage. 

99 See Marchetti (1978, 1993, 2017, 2019). 

7? The name denarius bigatus is used here in a generic sense (as also presumably 
meant by Gaius Plinius Secundus Maior in Naturalis Historia 33.13.46) for the later types 
of denarii of 10 sextantal asses, including those showing the Dioscuri or a bigatus. 

7! The so-called ‘victoriatus’ = tpöraıkov also appeared around the same time; this 
coin lacks any mark of value and might be seen as the nominal successor of or equivalent 
to a 1/2 quadrigatus. 

The name (nummus) sestertius derives from the wording semis tertius (= third half as). 

7 Early Roman writers who refer to the libella, etc. as coinage include Marcus Ter- 
runtius Varro (Reatinus) in De Lingua Latina 5.173-174, Gaius Plinius Secundus Maior 
in Naturalis Historia 33.4 and Maecianus’ DP [74]. For references to the /ibella, etc. as 
fractions in inheritance-related expressions, see e.g. Cicero (106-43 BC), Ad Atticum 7.3; 
for their proverbial use to indicate small sums of money, see e.g. Plautus, Casina 2.5, and 
Cicero, Orationes in C. Verrem 2.2.26, Pro Quinctio Roscio Comoedo 4.11. 

73 Compare Mommsen (1860), 196-203, Wex (1883) 32-34 and, recently, Marchetti 
(1993, 2017, 2019). 
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libella would then correspond to the AR Aitpa = 1/10 voduuoc = 12 AE 
obyktat, the sembella to the fuaitprov = % Aitpa = 1/20 vodppoc and 
the ter(r)uncius to the xpiàc yaAKod = 4 Aitpa = 1/40 voduuoc. In fact, 
this suggestion and the associated nomenclature seem to make a lot of 
sense, in the realization that the arrival of the above silver coinage must 
have led to a tax demand for a dedicated — silver money-based — 
accounting system, separate from that for bronze (in line with the second 
working hypothesis presented earlier). If so, then it seems highly plausible 
that (within the above timespan, 269-214 Bc), the Romans started using a 
denarius-based bookkeeping system (here called the ‘old style’ ratio 
denariaria). In the earliest version of the ‘old style’ ratio denariaria the 
original nummus quadrigatus was supposedly divided into 10 parts, called 
libellae, in close analogy to the aforementioned division of the Italo-Sicil- 
ian noummos in 10 litrai. Similarly, the later denarius (bigatus) = 10 asses 
could also be divided quite naturally into 10 /ibellae (the libella, in that 
case, directly corresponding to the as)." The corresponding termini ab 
quo are shown in Table L^ The denarius served as the accounting unit 
(symbol X or }).”° Small change (i.e. money of a value less than one 
denarius) was expressed in terms of the above decimal fractions." The 
lay-out of the monetary notations of this ‘old style’ ratio denariaria is 
given in Table A3. 

Surprisingly, in the same period (269-211 BC) yet another, alternative, 
sestertius-based accounting system was supposedly introduced for silver 
money, at least as indicated — in passing — by Maecianus.’® In this 
(‘old style’) ratio sestertiaria the original silver sestertius = 2% asses 


74 Tn line with Maecianus DP [74]. 

75 At this point it should be noted that the chronology given in last year's companion 
paper (de Bree (2018)) was inspired by the ‘English school’. Based on strong arguments 
recently put forward by Marchetti (1993, 2017, 2019), the chronology used in the current 
paper is slightly different. Notably, it is assumed that the first heavy denarius was the 
nummus quadrigatus, issued in 269 BC (rather than + 225 Bc); the date of issue of the 
lighter denarius (bigatus) is set at 214 Bc (rather than 211 BC). The date of the revaluation 
of the denarius to 16 asses (see next subsection) is maintained at 141 BC, in the absence 
of any better (the correct date may have been earlier though, see Marchetti (1978)). 

76 X = denarii (pluralis) if preceding multiples; X = denarii (genitivus singularis) if 
preceding fractions. The horizontal bar drawn through the symbol X ensured that the 
resulting symbol X for the accounting unit was clearly distinguishable from the number 
X = 10. The symbol X typically appears on denarii coined before the time of the revalu- 
ation (see below). 

7 Compare Maecianus DP [74], also Nagl (1914) 74. 

7$ Maecianus DP [74]. 
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would have been used as an accounting unit (symbols HS, SS or N).” 
Moreover, the sestertius would, for the specific purpose of accounting, 
also have been artificially equated to 10 libellae. 

Thus, if one follows Maecianus, the two simultaneously present ‘old 
style' denarius- and sestertius-based systems (Tables A3, A5) both used 
decimal fractions (libella, etc.). However, it is hard to understand how 
the existence of two similar and therefore confusing systems, both 
geared to silver money, could have made any sense at all.? Unfortu- 
nately, Maecianus does not mention his sources. In fact, the only indica- 
tions of the existence of the two ‘old style’ accounting systems are a few 
attestations for multiple denarii or sestertii (in whole numbers).*! For 
small change, no traces of any decimal fractions have been attested and 
none were found in the current study (see Table 1). 


Third landmark (141 BC): nominal reset of the silver coinage, introduction 
of a ‘new style’ ratio denariaria and the uncertain onset of a ‘new style’ 
ratio sestertiaria: 


According to the numismatic literature, the silver coinage underwent an 
important nominal reset in 141 Bc (or slightly earlier), which resulted in 
the following new values for the silver coinage: 


— denarius = 16 asses;*? 
— quinarius = 1/2 denarius = 8 asses; 
— sestertius = 1/4 denarius = 4 asses. 


7 HS, ff or N = sestertii nummi, sestertii or just nummi, standing for the pluralis if 
preceding multiples or for the genitivus singularis if preceding fractions. Since its full 
name was apparently nummus sestertius, both the indication nummus and sestertius can 
be found. The symbol HS originates from the designation of the original value (IIS) of the 
sestertius through which a horizontal bar was drawn: this to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

9? It seems illogical to simultaneously employ two separate types of bookkeeping for 
AR money, the more so where the sestertius = 4 denarius was simply a denomination of 
the denarius. It is also noteworthy that, in contrast to the regularly struck AR denarius, 
the AR sestertius was struck only occasionally and even disappeared soon after 200 Bc (It 
was reintroduced much later as an AE coin by Augustus, see below). 

š! The X = 10 symbol appears on the early AR denarius coins, and the symbol IIS 
appears explicitly on the early silver sestertius coins from the Republican period. For the 
early use of the symbol HS preceding (whole) amounts of sestertii, see e.g. Marcus Por- 
cius Cato (‘The Elder’, 234-149 BC): De agri cultura = De re rustica 14, 15, 21, 22 
(+ 170 Bc). 

82 The denarii emitted before 141 Bc carry the symbol X, whereas after 141 Bc they 
tend to carry the symbol X, to be conceived, perhaps, as the ligature X = XVI = 16. 
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Obviously, the simple decimal relation between the silver denarius and 
the bronze as disappeared as a result of this reset: the ‘old style’ (deci- 
mal) ratio denariaria was less convenient. Hence, it seems highly plau- 
sible that this period marked the terminus ab quo (Table I) for a new 
accounting system for silver money: in this ‘new style’ ratio denariaria 
(Table A4) small change was usually expressed in the common duo- 
decimal fractions (although the alternative use of decimal fractions can- 
not be excluded, see below). 

Maecianus? suggests that around the same time the previous (dubi- 
ous) ‘old style’ ratio sestertiaria was converted into a ‘new style’ ratio 
sestertiaria which supposedly used the revalued sestertius = 4 asses as 
accounting unit (symbol HS, SS or N) but would still have been based 
on the artificial subdivision of the silver sestertius into 10 libellae (Table 
A5). If so, the landmark of 141 Bc also marked the terminus ab quo for 
this ‘new style’ ratio sestertiaria (Table I). However, as before, the 
assumption of simultaneously adopting two ‘new style’ types of account- 
ing for the same (AR) type of money is still illogical and unpractical. Of 
course multiples of sestertii could be easily represented by the account- 
ing symbol (HS, SS or N) followed by the amount in question (in whole 
numbers), but the notations for small change would be confusing. In 
fact, no traces of either the ‘old style’ or the ‘new style’ ratio sestertia- 
ria were found for this early (pre-Augustan) period in this study (see 
Table Däi 

At the same time, the ratio aeraria could obviously be preserved 
and used as the default for all practical (perhaps less official) transac- 
tions involving both silver and bronze currency, whatever was required. 
This, it seems, was the case at least throughout the whole Republican 
period®> until Emperor Augustus changed things drastically (next land- 
mark). 


83 Meacianus' DP [75]. 

84 Tt is thus concluded in this report (but in contrast to Nagl (1914) 74-75), that the 
basis to Maecianus’ assumption of an early existence of the (‘new style’) ratio sester- 
tiaria seems rather thin. It is more logical to assume that the full ‘new style’ ratio 
sestertiaria (also adapted to small change) has its origin in the Augustan period (see 
next). 

55 Compare, inter alia, Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 Bc): Pro Publio Quinctio 
Oratio 17, attesting to the ratio aeraria as the method of bookkeeping current in his 
time. 
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Fourth landmark (+ 25 BC): the coinage reform of Augustus, the ratio 
sestertiaria updated for bronze next to the continued use of the ratio 
denariaria for silver money: 


At the beginning of the Principate (+25 BC), an important coinage 
reform was initiated by Emperor Augustus.°° The new coinage consisted 
of the following denominations: 


— gold: aureus = 25 denarii, AV quinarius = 1/2 aureus; 

— silver: denarius = 16 asses, AR quinarius = 1/2 denarius = 8 asses; 

— base metal: AE sestertius = 1/4 denarius 2 4 asses, dupondius = 
2 asses, as, semis = 1/2 as, quadrans = 1/4 as. 


As well as (re-)establishing a well-defined position for the gold aureus 
and the silver denarius, the most salient changes were, that all bronze 
money became token coinage (with a significant overvalue) and that a 
new large bronze (AE) sestertius succeeded the old and small silver (AR) 
sestertius of the Roman Republic, which was scarcely used anymore. In 
line with Augustus’ presumable intention,*’ this new large AE sestertius, 
rather than the as, was from now on to be seen as the preferred basis for 
all accounting in bronze money. With the sestertius being equated to 10 
artificial libellae, novel decimal monetary notations resulted (listed in 
Table A5), suitable for designating both whole sums (multiples) of sester- 
tii and small change (fractions). The coinage reform of Augustus must, 
therefore, represent the terminus ab quo for a new — or, rather, updated 
— ratio sestertiaria for bronze money (Table D, adopted alongside the 
already existing ratio denariaria for silver money Di 


The coinage reform of Caracalla (215 CE): the antoninianus: 


Due to the inflationary circumstances in the third century, the familiar 
coinage of the Principate was severely degraded through weight reductions 


36 The coinage (46 BC) of the imperator Caesar in fact already provided a blueprint for 
the later Augustan coinage. 

87 Compare inter alia Depeyrot (2006) 31-34. 

88 The daily pay of a craftsman or soldier (compare Watson (1956, 1958, 1959, 1969 
and references therein) was around 1 denarius (or 1-4 drachms), so that the greater part 
of the ‘small change’ actually represented significant sums of money for many people. 
Thus the distinction between accounts in bronze and silver money probably also reflected 
a distinction in the tax payable by the relatively poor and the very rich. 

# Compare Howgego (1995). 
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and debasements: the silver denarius evolved from an almost pure silver 
coin in the period from Augustus to Nero to a coin of about half that fine- 
ness during the reign of Emperor Septimius Severus (193-211 CE). His son 
Caracalla (198-217 CE) made an attempt to revive the silver coinage 
by introducing a new (AR) antoninianus, which had a silver fineness of 
some 45% and whose appearance was — superficially at least — better 
than the denarius? For a while the antoninianus was indeed successful as 
an AR double-denarius and it continued to be minted as such under later 
emperors. There was no need to change the accounting practices with the 
introduction of this coin. 


Fifth landmark: the coinage reform of Aurelianus (+ 275 CE), the origin 
of the denarius communis (‘d.c.’): 


After the Severans (post-235 CE), the period of the Soldier Emperors 
and Military Anarchy set in, during which both the antoninianus and 
denarius basically degraded to AE coins, both having a silver fineness 
of less than roughly 546 around the time of Emperor Aurelianus (270- 
275 cE). Aurelianus chose to react to this. His main action was to 
introduce a special and technically improved version of the (AE) 
antoninianus, the so-called aurelianianus (a modern name), which, as 
a novelty, was given an officially warranted (but still very low) quali- 
ty.?! Noteworthy is that the denarius minted under Emperor Aurelianus 
(and his wife Ulpia Severina) is the likely origin of the later denarius 
communis.” Despite the efforts to improve the coinage, the aureliani- 
anus, denarius, sestertius and as (and its lower denominations) would 
soon cease to exist as actual coins.” The denarius (communis) only 
survived as an accounting unit (d.c.). 


99 The antoninianus of Caracalla was only aesthetically an improvement: nominally it 


was worth two denarii, but its intrinsic value was only some 1.6 denarii. 

?! The (early) aurelianianus shows a mark XXI (Latin) or KA (Greek), which was 
probably meant as an indicator of its guaranteed fineness: the mark would indicate a 
bronze to silver weight of 20:1, i.e. boiling down to some 5% silver fineness. 

?? The name ‘denarius communis’ is thought to originate in the AE denarius issued by 
Aurelianus: some early versions of his denarius (which feature Emperor Aurelianus with 
a laureate crown) show, in the exergue, the mark VSV, supposedly standing for VSVALIS. 
The coin would thus be equivalent to a ‘denarius usualis’, or *denarius communis’ (d.c.). 
However, as discussed by Woods (2013), other interpretations are also possible. 

93 The bronze coins minted under Diocletianus prior to his coinage reform (see below) 
are believed to be the very last minted aurelianianus and denarius communis. 
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Sixth landmark: the reform of Diocletianus (+ 295 CE), completely new 
nummi and a d.c.-based accounting system: 


An official demonetization of all earlier Roman currency took place at 
the beginning of the Dominate with the drastic coinage reform by 
Emperor Diocletianus, initiated in 294-296 cE and followed by an 
overall value adjustment in 301 CE. The values of the Diocletianic 
coins (i.e. the new and lighter gold aureus”, the silver argenteus and 
the bronze nummus and its subdivisions) were basically expressed in 
terms of the (ghost) accounting unit denarius communis (d.c.), as were 
the later coins of his successors. Since no denominations with a value 
lower than 1 d.c. were minted from then on, the special notations for 
small change in the ratio aeraria, sestertiaria and denariaria were evi- 
dently no longer needed and used”: all sums of money were basically 
expressed as multiples of the d.c., and later even as multiple nummi or 
‘folles’ (where ‘follis’ = sealed purse of nummi). This also applied 
after the later introduction of other types of silver money (miliarense, 
siliqua). Hence the start of the 4th century can safely be regarded as 
the approximate terminus ad quem for the previous types of pan- 
Roman bookkeeping and the terminus ab quo for the d.c-bookkeeping 
(see Table I). 

Another initiative by Diocletianus was his attempt to accelerate and 
complete the ongoing conversion of all Roman provinces (including 
Egypt) to an open economy and the usage of the same pan-Roman coin- 
age throughout the empire; this would involve the discontinuation of all 
‘Roman provincial coinage’, including the demonetization of the drachm 
in the eastern part of the empire. However, his attempts were only partly 
successful (see below). 


% The numismatic convention of reserving the name aureus for the Roman gold stater 
prior to the Constantinian Dynasty and the name solidus for the later gold stater of 1/72 
Ib, introduced in 309 cE by Constantine the Great (from then on the (fest)aureus was used 
as a mere ceremonial coin) is followed here. 

55 Note that Diocletian’s famous Edict of Maximum Prices (301 CE) does not feature 
any amounts below 1 d.c., compare inter alia Krópff, A., ‘New English Translation of the 
Price Edict of Diocletianus', on his website (2016). 

Also note that neither the denarius nor the sestertius is mentioned in the fourth- 
century metrological poem Carmen de ponderibus et mensuris by Remmius Favinus, 
pointing to their likely absence at the time. 
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Greek-Roman provincial coinage, maintaining the drachm-based 
notations 


Principate (papyrological Roman period): 


Long after the Romans had conquered the eastern Hellenistic empires, 
Greek currency was still being minted in the eastern Roman provinces: 
the Greek coinage survived as is now called *Greek-Roman provincial 
coinage'. A fixed exchange rate existed between the prevailing Greek 
and Roman currencies, boiling down to the generally accepted equality 
of 1 drachm = 1 denarius (outside Egypt, see below). The accounting 
system in the east could thus stay drachm-based. 

When Egypt became a Roman province (30 BC) its economy initially 
remained largely closed, at least during the Principate (the papyrologi- 
cal Roman period). The silver Ptolemaic stater was still in use during 
the reign of Emperor Augustus. However, shortly afterwards the 
Romans began reorganising the coinage system: in the period 19-21 CE 
Emperor Tiberius introduced a completely new billon Egyptian tet- 
radrachm, which was equated in value to the Roman denarius (rather 
than 1 drachm = 1 denarius, as applied in the rest of the east).?? There 
is also papyrological evidence that the aureus (órváptov ypvoovdv) 
was already in circulation in the early days of Roman Egypt. These 
measures can be seen as early attempts to genuinely open up the Egyp- 
tian economy and establish at least some link with the typical Roman 
money.?* 

Table A1 (5th-6th columns) lists the Egyptian-Greek-Roman drachm- 
based monetary notations, as attested in the papyri (plausible, but not 
actually attested notations are shown in lighter print in the table).?? 
Overall, therefore, the accounting system in Roman Egypt remained 
drachm-based. Nevertheless, the Greek inscriptions and Egyptian papyri 
(see Part I) suggest that there were some idiosyncrasies in Egypt: 


(1) Deviations in the exchange rates between (silver) drachms and 
(bronze) obols could occur due to adjustments (pros argurion or 


% Compare Livius, Ab urbe condita 34.50.6; see also Christiansen (1984). 

?7 See e.g. West & Johnson (1944), Christiansen (1984, 1988). For the transition 
period in the early Principate, during which the exchange rate between the drachm and 
denarius evolved to its final value, see Mitthof (2009) 201-207. 

8 See Mitthof (2009). 

?9 Note the use of the Greek alphabetic numbering system, augmented with a range of 
additional special Greek-Egyptian money symbols. 
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pros chalkon) made to cope with changing silver-to-bronze rates 
and special surcharges.!?? 

(2) The accounting system occasionally used the denarius as the recog- 
nised accounting unit, but used local drachms or obols to designate 
the fractions associated with small change. This hybrid form of 
denarius/drachm-based accounting in Egypt should probably be 
seen as the continuation of the (tetra)drachm-based accounting sys- 
tem in which the wording/symbol for tetradrachm was simply 
replaced by those of the denarius, rather than as a variation of the 
ratio denariaria. 


Dominate and Late Antiquity (papyrological Byzantine period): 


As long as the Greek-Roman provincial coinage was tolerated in the east 
and the exchange rates were clear, there was no strong reason to alter the 
drachm-based monetary notations and accounting notations that had 
been in place for so long. Even after Diocletian's drastic reforms that did 
not change: as had happened with the denarius (communis), the drachm 
— although officially demonetized as the actual coined currency — 
could remain entrenched as the important ghost accounting unit. This 
applied to Egypt,! as well as outside Egypt (though using different 
exchange rates). Sums of money were expressed as ever larger multiples 
of d.c.'s, from drachms or talents to myriads of talents or myriads of 
denarii. 


SYNOPSIS / CONCLUSIONS 


The results of a series of searches in the databases for the Classics yield 
a range of different Roman monetary notations. The following is noted: 


(1) Various examples of notations for small change characteristic of the 
ratio sestertiaria (based on one sestertius, divided into 10 libellae) 


100 For the archaic and Hellenistic exchange rate adjustments and surcharges, see 
Schuman (1952, 1979), Gara (1976), Rathbone (1991) and, notably, the recent studies by 
Van Driessche (2009), Doyen (2012, 2016), Marchetti (2014); for the implications for 
military payments see inter alia Watson (1956, 1958, 1959, 1969), Fink (1971), Marchetti 
(1978). 

101 See e.g. Bagnall (1985, 1989), Worp (2010). 
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were traced, but their total number appears rather modest overall 
(see the comments below). 

No examples of small change notations in the ‘old style’ ratio dena- 
riaria (based on one denarius equal to either 10 litrai or 10 asses 
and divided into 10 /ibellae) were found. 

By contrast, a large number of notations following the duodecimal 
version of the ‘new style’ ratio denariaria (based on one dena- 
rius = 16 asses, divided into 12 unciae) was found. Earlier interpre- 
tations may need some reworking to properly reflect this style, as 
illustrated in this paper with respect to the Vindolanda writing tab- 
lets. 

Deviations from the accounting systems defined by Maecianus may 
occur. It was found that a decimal version of the ‘new style’ ratio 
denariaria also existed (based on one denarius = 16 asses, divided 
into 10 libellae), confirming the original results of research by 
Piganiol (1962) into the cadastral documents of Arausio/Orange. 
They showed that an empire-wide standardisation of the various 
*official styles for monetary notations was apparently (and surpris- 
ingly) not strictly enforced. 

The ratio aeraria remained the popular default for a long time (until 
the end of the Principate). 

Some mixed notations, characterized by the simultaneous use of at 
least two different accounting units, were also found. Possible rea- 
sons for their occurrence might be that either (a) said notations were 
appreciated for conveniently honouring the mix of silver and bronze 
cash used in actual practice and preferred to some virtual booking 
amount, or (b) the ‘official’ notations were perhaps perceived as too 
complicated (notably by non-professionals), or (c) there were some- 
times simply no appropriate ‘official’ notations for the smaller 
amounts (typically = % as). 


Altogether: 


(1) 


(2) 


It is unequivocally confirmed that in the west the ‘official’ mone- 
tary notations for small change, as described by Lucius Volusius 
Maecianus in his Distributio Partium (DP) were real, rather than a 
mere literary fiction. 

In the east, the simple drachm-based accounting system (not treated 
by Maecianus) maintained a dominant position over the years, with 
the qualification that traces are found (notably in Egypt) of hybrid 
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forms of denarius- and drachm- based monetary notations in Roman 
times. 

(3) From an examination of the main landmarks in the Greek-Roman 
monetary/numismatic history, plausible time windows for the peri- 
ods of validity of the different monetary notations can be identified. 
Since the dated examples found in the database searches fit well 
within those time windows (Table I), it is inferred that the develop- 
ment of the Greek and Roman monetary notations does indeed seem 
to have followed the monetary/numismatic history fairly closely. 


The reason why the database searches did not deliver far more examples 
of the ‘official’ Roman monetary notations characteristic of the ratio 
sestertiaria for small change than those reported here is still open to 
speculation. The following factors may have played a role: 


— The electronic searchable databases are continuously being updated. 
Hence, not all currently published material is/was necessarily fully 
embedded at the time that this research was carried out (i.e. in the 
period until early 2017). Many documents dealing with small change 
fall into the down-to-earth category of price labels, etc.: such smaller 
inscriptions are often not yet fully accommodated in the databases 
(this also applies for the main epigraphic database EDCS). 

— The material that is available in the databases may be biased towards 
non-financial categories of data. For non-specialists, quoting sums of 
money in rounded-off whole numbers was probably good enough in 
most cases: this applied in Roman times as it does today and that may 
be reflected in the content of the databases. Thus, although efforts 
were made to track down documents with a typically financial fla- 
vour, no guarantee can be given that the overview presented here is 
exhaustive in this respect. 


In light of the above qualifications, it seems fair to emphasize that the 
investigations reported here were of a largely exploratory nature. More 
research is needed to complete and strengthen (or refute) the inferences 
made. Nevertheless, it is hoped that the tables provided will prove help- 
ful as reference material for future editions of ancient texts of epigraph- 
ical or papyrological origin with some monetary content. 


The Hague Flip DE BREE 
flipdebree@ gmail.com 
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ON HER OWN: PRACTICES OF FEMALE BENEFACTION 
IN THE WESTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 


Abstract: Circumstances regarding the practice of civic munificence 
by women in the ancient Roman Empire have been obscured by schol- 
ars who focus primarily on literary accounts or the body of legal opin- 
ions. In this article I take a quantitative approach in analyzing a cor- 
pus of about 400 inscriptions from the western provinces, and in 
applying a high level of scrutiny, assumptions about the types of ben- 
efactions women made can by dispelled. By examining the variety of 
gifts over time and place, I show that women had the financial 
resources to afford costly expenditures and, overwhelmingly, women 
undertook projects of munificentia publica on their own, rather than 
jointly with family members as others have suggested. Women acted 
in public in ways that were socially and legally accessible to them. In 
certain donations, such as public feasts and cash distributions, women 
followed the same civic ideals as male donors. 


During the first century cE, Corellia Galla Papiana bequeathed gifts of 
100,000 sesterces each to the towns of Minturnae and Casinum so that 
pastry and sweet wine (crustulum et mulsum) could be provided annu- 
ally on her birthday.! These large sums of money would have been 
invested to provide delicacies for many years to come to the people of 
these two towns. These testamentary foundations by Papiana represent 
the largest sums recorded for any kind of public feast sponsored by a 
woman in the Western Roman Empire. Were these donations extreme 
outliers? How much money did women have at their disposal and how 
much did they utilize for undertakings of civic munificence? 

Some scholars have stated that women were able to provide only 
smaller, less expensive donations, such as a statue or a banquet.? Others 
have analyzed written sources such as philosophical treatises and legal 
commentary to deduce what sort of benefactions were most highly 
esteemed by the receiving towns.? In discussing the practice of benefac- 
tion or euergetism, one must start with Veyne's seminal tome on the 


! CIL XIV 2827 - ILS 6294. The text does not specify which groups of people bene- 
fitted from this donation. Donahue (2017) 39: although more modest fare than an epulum, 
a handout of crustulum et mulsum was also sometimes accompanied by a small amount 
of cash too. 

? Mrozek (1987) 74-76; Patterson (2006) 173. 

? Ng (2015). 
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subject.^ When treating the Roman empire, this massive study, however, 
focuses on the Roman emperor and the groups of ‘notables’ who domi- 
nate the civic politics of towns across the empire with little mention of 
women. Hemelrijk has provided a sturdy foundation for the study of 
women's activities and roles in the Roman West, allowing for even fur- 
ther scrutiny into women's specific financial contributions.? In order to 
achieve a more granular view of female benefactors, I employ a quanti- 
tative approach, based on epigraphic evidence, rather than relying on a 
collection of anecdotes or the writings of philosophers and jurists. By 
performing a quantitative analysis, I can ask very specific questions 
about the sorts of benefactions women made over time and in different 
areas of the empire and subsequently correct the false generalizations 
made by other scholars. For the purposes of this project, I consider all 
female benefactors members of an economic elite who were active pub- 
licly and of sufficient financial means to contribute to a variety of public 
munificentia. 

The main question driving this inquiry is whether women acted on 
their own in making benefactions or if they merely contributed finan- 
cially to those made by others, especially their male relatives. Answer- 
ing this question may enable us to understand more about women's 
financial, legal, and social standing in Roman towns and cities. If women 
were involved more often as co-donors, then we might assume that they 
did not have sufficient wealth at their disposal to finance a costly bene- 
faction or that it was not socially or legally acceptable for them to act 
within their communities in such a way. However, if women did carry 
out a large number of benefactions on their own, including expensive 
undertakings, we might conclude that they did have financial resources 
on hand. Furthermore, by disproving the work of other scholars, I can 
establish that it was suitable for women to engage in a variety of munif- 
icent endeavors in towns across the western Roman provinces. 

I have analyzed a corpus of inscriptions from cities and towns of the 
Western Roman Empire, in which 332 separate women were involved as 


^ Veyne (1976). For a reaction to Veyne's study see Garnsey (1991). 

> Hemelrijk (2015). I thank Emily Hemelrijk for graciously sharing her collection of 
inscriptions with me. It was useful to compare my own corpus (assembled independently) 
with hers. I have, however, consulted all the inscriptions under study myself. 

° My definition of benefaction is broad, following Andreu e.a. (1978) 332. To that 
end, my corpus includes inscriptions that record gifts made ob honorem as well as those 
made without any reference to undertaking an office or priesthood. 
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either the sole donor or as co-donor in 383 acts of civic munificence.’ 
I have sorted the inscribed texts by the type of benefaction, the time 
period, and whether the gift was a solo enterprise or with a male or 
female co-donor. Thus, when I refer to benefactions as solo or joint, 
I am indicating whether the woman was acting on her own or with at 
least one other individual, as far as the text of the inscription. Joint ben- 
efactions refer to the situation when at least one other individual's name 
is included in the text. In some cases of joint benefaction, the woman's 
name is listed after that of the male benefactor. In most cases, separate 
gifts or contributed amounts of money are not listed so it is impossible 
to know whether the woman contributed financially or not.’ While sev- 
eral cases of testamentary benefactions in which, by necessity, someone 
other than the benefactor carried out the practical matters of the benefac- 
tion, there are no examples in my corpus that indicate a male relative or 
guardian acted on behalf of a woman in executing the donation.? 

I use the categories of architecture, which includes architectural deco- 
ration, repairs, entertainment venues and utilitarian buildings; infrastruc- 
ture, comprised of roads, walls, bridges, aqueducts, or water conduits; 
statues; '? banquets, games, and performances; one-time cash distributions, 


7 Most inscriptions record multiple benefactions, such as a banquet given upon the 
dedication of a temple financed by the donor. A number of women provided more than 
one donation at different times in their lives. These account for the divergence in the 
number of women and benefactions. These figures certainly do not represent every female 
benefactor in the West, but that was not my intended goal. When an inscription was too 
fragmentary to discern, it was discarded from my analysis. I also omit gifts to private 
organizations. I do not intend to present a complete corpus of every female-sponsored 
benefaction. However, this group of inscriptions should represent a reasonable sample of 
female benefactors and their public donations. 

5 Like Hemelrijk (2015) 131, I exclude benefactions made by a whole family when 
including the names of all family members might be more a matter of honor than an 
indication of actual financial contribution. 

? While van Bremen (1996) mentions two examples of a man making a donation on 
behalf of himself and his wife, there is no indication the man acted publicly as his wife's 
guardian with her (separate) money. She concludes that in such circumstances, when a wife 
or a son is placed in a subordinate position to a man in the text, we should view this as “an 
ideological presentation rather than a reflection of economic power" (293). Outside of ben- 
efaction, there are numerous examples of husbands serving as their wives’ guardian (kyrios) 
in business transactions. See Grubbs (2002) 24-25 and van Bremen (1996) 217-225. 

10 Including every statue a woman dedicated would be unreasonable, as they are too 
numerous, not to mention that they were not primarily a benefaction. A statue set up to a 
god was more often a prayer for favor or to honor the deity. A statue erected to a family 
member was intended to honor that person. The statues included, some of which were to 
deities, were made of exceptionally precious materials (gold, silver, gems, etc.) or of 
colossal size. 
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often referred to as sportulae, and long-term foundations; and unspeci- 
fied, which usually means the exact benefaction was unstated or cannot 
be determined due to the condition of the inscription. The inscriptions 
span the late first century BCE through the fourth century CE. The date for 
about 11% of the texts cannot be determined, but they are included in the 
tables with the overall numbers.!! 

The most noticeable trend is the increase in civic munificence in the 
second century, followed by a decrease in the third. 80 donations involv- 
ing women can be dated to the first century, 151 to the second, and 48 
to the third. In contrast to assumptions by other scholars, I can conclu- 
sively state that in every time period under study, women made dona- 
tions on their own more often than jointly with others (Fig. 1). In the 
first century, women made 7846 of benefactions on their own, in the 
second century they made 76.3%, while in the third century they made 
70.8%. Thus, the proportion of all civic munificence involving women 
remained high, even though the percentage of solo donations drops over 
the three centuries. Financing architectural projects was the most com- 
mon in each time period as well, comprising 51, 64, and 25 of the total 
number of benefactions (284) involving women in the first, second, and 
third centuries, respectively (Fig. 2). Within that group of architectural 
benefactions, however, the proportion that were solo endeavors 
decreases; which is to say that there is an increase in jointly-sponsored 
projects from the first to the third century. In fact, there is a dramatic 
increase of joint architectural gifts from 25.596 in the first century to 
56% in the third. 

Architectural projects would have also been among the most expen- 
sive, depending upon the extent of new construction or decoration that 
was undertaken. For Spain, the very few recorded costs for buildings 
range from 6,000 to 200,000 sesterces.? Baebia Crinita bequeathed 
200,000 sesterces for a Temple to Diana and Apollo, making hers the 
largest figure known for a building in all of Spain.? The more exten- 
sive data from Roman Africa indicate that most buildings (completely 
new construction) cost less than 100,000 sesterces, with the greatest 


11 [rely on the dates assigned by earlier publications. The few inscriptions dated to the 
first century BCE were grouped with the first century CE, if they were certainly from the 
Augustan period; otherwise they were discarded from analysis. 

1? Curchin (1983) 237; Melchor Gil (1993) and (2009). 

5 CIL II 1956 = ILS 5512. 
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Fig. 1: All benefactions in the study's corpus, arranged by the main types. 
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Fig. 2: The architectural benefactions made during the first, second, 
and third centuries by solo female benefactors and by joint sponsorship. 
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number falling between 20,000 and 50,000 sesterces.'* Decorating 
existing structures certainly cost less than building from the ground up. 
Alpinia Alpinula and her mother Alpinia Peregrina contributed 100 
denarii to adorn the temple to Isis in Germania Superior dedicated by 
her father.'? Most often, however, the amount of money given to build 
a structure is not provided in the inscription. Such is the case in Emer- 
ita where, in the mid-second century, Domitia Vettilla financed a Tem- 
ple to Mars, some of the remains of which can still be seen built into a 
church. Ip 

Infrastructure projects were usually carried out by towns and cities, 
but there are instances when a private citizen financed a stretch of road 
or a wall, water conduits, and even aqueducts. Benefactions of this type 
make up only 696 of my corpus, and most of those are in Italy. In Val- 
entia, a very fragmentary inscription records that a woman named Quinta 
paid for an aqueduct (or castellum aquae) and also provided sportulae 
for the decuriones and seviri." Appia and her husband C. Valerius 
Severus financed a diversion or concession of water in the Italian town 
of Albingaunum in the second century to assist in battling fires.'® Nei- 
ther of these, however, list an amount of money expended. One of the 
very few inscriptions listing the donor's expenditure is that recognizing 
Gavia Maxima who bequeathed 600,000 sesterces for an aqueduct in 
Verona.'? Though the instances of female-sponsored infrastructure dona- 
tions are not widespread, they would have been very costly and almost 
74% of them were funded by a woman on her own. 

The number of banquets, games, or performances funded by women 
is the second largest category of benefactions, and here, too, there was a 
spike in the occurrence of these gifts in the second century. There were 
only eight total in the first century, but 27 during the second century and 
then just six in the third (Fig. 3). Though there were several kinds of 
public feasts given during the imperial period, the most common is 
called an epulum, “a luxurious secular meal offered on various occasions 


14 Duncan-Jones (1962) 61. 

15 CIL XIII 5233. 

16 CIL II 468. The remains were built into a small shrine at the front of Santa Eulalia 
in 1612. The location of the Temple to Mars is not verified; see Edmondson (2007) for a 
review of the hypotheses and for a later refurbishment of the temple in the third century. 

U CIL X 54. 

18 AE 1975, 403. 

1? CIL V 3042 = ILS 5757. 
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Fig. 3: Banquets and shows sponsored by women as solo and joint 
benefactors. 


to large numbers".?? Most of these in my corpus were funded by a 
woman alone, and three of them in both the second and third centuries 
were large financial gifts for the establishment of foundations. In this 
way, games or banquets could be held annually on a specified day. Most 
instances of games or shows were given in connection with the dedica- 
tion of another gift, such as a temple or statue. In fact, there are no 
examples of women sponsoring a spectacle as the sole benefaction dur- 
ing their lifetimes; just two examples provide evidence for women 
bequeathing funds for games, a venatio in one case and ludi in another?! 
These results suggest that games and shows were seen as more of an 
‘add on’ to other, more expensive donations. 

The costs for banquets depend on a number of variables, which are usu- 
ally not specified in the inscription, such as the number of people included. 
The costliest figure for a public feast was mentioned at the beginning, an 
endowment by Corellia Galla Papiana of 100,000 sesterces each to the 
towns of Minturnae and Casinum for annual distributions of cakes and 


20 Donahue (2017) 35, and also 35-39 for an explanation of the kinds of public meals 
provided. 

21 Licinia in Verona left money for a venatio in the name of her son (CIL V 3222), 
and Fabia Agrippina in Ostia established a foundation for annual /udi (CIL XIV 4450). 
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sweet wine.? In comparison, a more typical example of a banquet is the 
one financed by sisters Annia Cara and Annia Tranquillina to celebrate the 
dedication of the shrine in Thamugadi to Fortuna Augusta they financed in 
the mid-second century.” 

The category of sportulae refers to distributions of money, usually a 
small amount ranging from two to twelve sesterces, to certain groups or 
individuals within a town. Often they are given to the decuriones or 
seviri Augustales, and sometimes to members of collegia, other citizens, 
and residents of the town. Occasionally the wives of the decuriones or 
other women also receive an amount, though it is the lowest figure pro- 
vided. This category of benefaction remains small throughout most of 
the period under study. However, there is, just like the other types of 
gifts, a notable jump from the first to the second century, from about 6% 
to over 11% of total benefactions, but then the figure decreases again in 
the third century. Fig. 4 shows the spike in sportulae in the second cen- 
tury. One-fourth of the cash distributions in the second century were 
established as endowments, rather than as one-time gifts. This type of 
benefaction, just like banquets, was made overwhelmingly by women 
alone, not in conjunction with a co-donor. Over 84% of sportulae and 
distributions of other goods from all time periods were made by a single, 
female donor. Alimenta are another foundation-based gift. All four 
examples in my corpus are dated to the second century, and three were 
established according to a woman's testamentary will.24 

In contrast to most other types of benefactions, we can get an idea of 
the cost of sportulae, since inscriptions list what amount should be dis- 
tributed to each person or group.” For example, Septima Prepusa gave 
eight sesterces to the decuriones of Croto, Italy and their sons, six ses- 
terces to each of the Augustales and their sons, four sesterces to each 
of the other men, and two to each of the women.”° Dulcinia Mes[sia? ] 


2 CIL XIV 2827 = ILS 6294. The text does not specify which groups of people ben- 
efitted from this donation. Donahue (2017) 39: Although more modest fare than an epu- 
lum, a handout of crustulum et mulsum was sometimes accompanied by a small amount 
of cash too. 

233 CIL VIII 17831 = ILS 5400. The shrine housed the statue of Fortuna dedicated by 
their father. 

? CIL II 1174 = AE 2005, 1724; CIL X 6328 = ILS 6278; CIL XIV 4450. For more 
on the legal mechanism of establishing a trust or legacy, see Digest Books 33 and 34. 

25 Duncan-Jones (1964) provides some figures for banquets and cash handouts. 

26 CIL X 109. The cash distributions were made in honor of the dedication of statues 
for her daughter and her grandson. 
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Fig. 4: Donations of one-time and recurring sportulae, given by women on 
their own and with another donor. 


provided a foundation in Siarum to provide sportulae to the people at a 
rate of three denarii to each of the decuriones, two denarii to each sevir, 
and one to members of the plebs of each sex and the incolae (residents) 
for as long as she was alive.? These rates to each sub-set of the popula- 
tion are fairly consistent with the sportulae amounts listed in other texts, 
and there is little difference from the amounts given by male donors? 
The inscriptions, however, lack the number of recipients of the largesse. 
Without a known population figure, we can arrive only at estimates of 
the total cost outlays for sportulae and public feasts. Inscriptions provide 
the costs for sportulae established as a foundation in Italy ranging from 
2,000 to 504,000 sesterces, with a median value of 35,000 sesterces.?? 
While statues were ubiquitous in Roman cities, the type included here 
is much less common, comprising under 796 of all benefactions in the 
first through fourth centuries. The cost for a statue also varies consider- 
ably, depending on the material used and additional accessories incorpo- 
rated into the piece. While a marble statue cost anywhere from a few 
thousand sesterces to over 20,000, a silver statue with gold attributes 


27 CIL II 1276. 

28 Hemelrijk (2015) 145. 

29 Duncan-Jones (1965) 208. Most towns seem to have 100 decuriones but the number 
of seviri varies greatly. 
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might cost up to 50,000 sesterces.?? Often the prices are indicated by the 
weight of the metal used in crafting the statue. In Italica, for example, 
Vibia Modesta, originally from Mauretania according to the inscription, 
donated a silver statue to Victoria Augusta weighing over 132 pounds 
adorned with an array of expensive jewelry: pearl pendant earrings, 
forty gems, eight sapphires, and a gold crown encrusted with jewels.?! 
This, however, does not represent a typical statuary dedication. In, Spain 
the average cost for a marble or bronze statue was 2,000-8,000 sesterc- 
es.? Since most of the statues in my corpus were of precious materials, 
however, the costs can be expected to be much higher than average. 
Finally, the category of unspecified benefactions encompasses two 
kinds of inscriptions. While some of the 51 inscriptions in this category 
are fragmentary in nature making it impossible to discern the exact 
donation, most of the complete texts, however, mention no specific gift. 
This group of texts is comprised of honorary statue bases. These women 
were honored with a statue for their merit (ob merita), liberality (ob 
liberalitatem), kindness (ob beneficia) or munificence (ob munificen- 
tiam) without reference to any particular good deed or donation. The 
language used is repetitive and formulaic, familiar from hundreds of 
statue bases from around the Roman Empire.? The terms, indeed, are 
imprecise and their meanings may have varied over time.** Saller dem- 
onstrates that, for example, there was no distinction in the use of merita 
and beneficia in literary texts.’ All examples of inscriptions using mer- 
ita indicate that "it had primarily financial connotations for its Roman 
audience.'? That is, some kind of tangible gift or donation was trans- 
mitted. Often it is unclear whether the woman being honored actually 
did anything herself or was recognized because of the activities or gifts 
of a (male) family member. However, the text of honorary inscriptions 


30 Duncan-Jones (1962) 83-88. 

?! AE 1982, 521 

?? Curchin (1983) 231. The median cost for a statue in Italy and in Africa is 5,000 ses- 
terces. 

3 Forbis (1990) demonstrates that honorary inscriptions for men and women use the 
same kind of praiseworthy language. This practice differs from epitaphs where a wom- 
an's personal virtues were extolled. 

34 Hemelrijk (2015) 155. 

35 Saller (1982) 20-21. Forbis (1996) 16 postulates that, according to her corpus of 
honorary inscriptions from Italy, the use of the term merita emphasizes the act of 
acknowledging that the patron or benefactor has earned the honor, rather than on calling 
attention to a particular gift. 

36 Forbis (1996) 17. 
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leaves room for the implication — and, possibly, the expectation — that 
future gifts or favors could be forthcoming.?" 

There are very few (just four) of these inscriptions from the first cen- 
tury into the early second, but 15 in the second century, and 25 in the 
late-second and third centuries. Most of these texts refer to women from 
the highest ranks of society. The only two texts dated to the fourth cen- 
tury in my corpus are this type of ob merita dedication.* As these are 
statue bases, they typically name just the woman being honored, but two 
examples from the second century include a man being recognized 
jointly with the woman. 

The majority of benefactions sponsored only by women can be found 
in Baetica, Italia, and Africa Proconsularis. Isolating the main categories 
of giving (banquets and games, architecture, infrastructure, statues, and 
unspecified), we see that the proportion of architectural benefactions 
was highest in Africa Proconsularis, where they accounted for 4996 of 
all female-sponsored donations (Fig. 5). The rate of architectural gifts in 
the Italian provinces was only slightly lower at 4596 of 134 female-spon- 
sored benefactions (Fig. 6). In fact, more women are recorded as bene- 
factors in Italy than in any other province.?? In Baetica, only 11.2% of 
female-sponsored benefactions were directed at architectural develop- 
ments, while 5096 were for banquets and games (Fig. 7). In both Africa 
Proconsularis and Italy, architectural gifts outnumber banquets and 
shows by at least two to one. There are very few instances of female- 
sponsored donations for municipal infrastructure, except in Italy where 
there are nine such gifts. Sorting out the joint from solo dedications in 
the costliest three categories, in both Baetica and Italy, about 2096 of the 
benefactions were made jointly, while over 31% were joint ventures in 


37 Forbis (1996) 16. Cf. Nichols (1980). The type of honors I refer to here differs from 
the proleptic honors Domingo Gygax (2009) discusses, which are part of the back and 
forth exchange between donors and cities in the Hellenistic age. 

38 A further five inscriptions of this type cannot be dated. 

39 | would argue that this figure is more a product of the extent of excavation and pub- 
lication in Italy compared to other areas, rather than the assumption that benefaction was 
practiced more widely by women in Italy. Numerous factors, including population density, 
the distribution of citizenship, and cultural identity, must be taken into account when com- 
paring regions around the empire. The essays in Lomas & Cornell (2003) address various 
aspects of benefaction by the elites and the emperors in Roman Italy. While it is challenging 
to pin down the motivations for public benefaction at any one time — or to assess the 
changes in motivations over time — Lomas (ibid. 35-39), in particular, calls attention to the 
dramatic changes in euergetic behavior and the cultural agenda of the Augustan period as 
contributions to the ways in which cities were conceptualized at that time. 
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Fig. 5: Distribution of female-sponsored benefactions in Africa Proconsularis, 
1st-4th centuries. 
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Fig. 6: Distribution of female-sponsored benefactions in the Italian provinces, 
lst-4th centuries. 
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BAETICA: FEMALE-SPONSORED 
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Fig. 7: Distribution of female-sponsored benefactions in Hispania Baetica, 
Ist-4th centuries. 


Africa Proconsularis. This finding might indicate a variety of circum- 
stances: higher building costs or more ornate structures in North Africa, 
necessitating a pooling of resources; a stronger desire to provide family- 
based donations; or tighter restrictions on women’s social and legal abil- 
ity to engage in civic munificence on her own in this region. 

The types of benefactions recorded in each province may give us 
insight into what the townspeople wanted, or at least what the donor 
thought people wanted.? However, most acts of public munificence 
were not motivated by necessity.*! If that were the case, we would have 
evidence only for utilitarian structures and essential services. Whether 
for practical, familial, personal, or legal reasons, certainly numerous 


4 While I have found no examples of inscriptions indicating that female benefactors 
responded to particular requests for donations from their fellow townspeople, there are such 
examples for male benefactors. For example, CIL II 3221 = /LS 5901 from the municipium 
of Oretum in Hispania Citerior states that petente ordine et populo (“with the ordo and peo- 
ple seeking to obtain"), Publius Baebius Venustus built a bridge at a cost of 80,000 sesterces. 

^! Garnsey & Saller (1987) 33 did argue that necessity drove euergetism with wealth- 
ler citizens picking up the slack when cities could not provide essential services and 
structures. Zuiderhoek (2009) 37-43, with whom I agree, persuasively counters this pro- 
posal by showing that cities did have enough funds to meet the needs of their residents. 
Honorary inscriptions were not installed to commemorate most city-funded projects as 
those were the mundane activities of city government. 
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factors guided the ways in which benefactors spent their money. For 
example, in his letters, Pliny the Younger discusses his own benefac- 
tions in Como, partly motivated by his desire to be a role model to oth- 
ers.? In most other situations, we must extrapolate from the surviving 
evidence what some of these factors were since they are not stated 
explicitly in dedicatory inscriptions. Gordon interprets the elites' acts of 
public giving as a way for them to maintain their power and wealth.* 
Recent studies have also investigated the force of social competition 
among the elites, driving benefactors to out-do one another in the scope 
of their gifts. Rather than examine the possible motivations behind 
benefactions, let us return to the quantitative analysis underpinning the 
present study. 

A brief summary of the data indicates that architectural projects 
remained the most common type of civic munificence during the impe- 
rial period, though there was a decrease in the proportion of projects 
sponsored solely by women. The number of banquets, games, and cash 
distributions increased from the first to second century, and most of 
those gifts were funded by women on their own. Architectural projects 
made up a smaller percentage of all benefactions in the second century, 
complemented with a rise in other types, such as statues and banquets. 
This trend in building projects showing an increase to the late second 
century followed by a sharp decrease has been found in benefactions in 
Italy, North Africa, and Asia Minor, as well as in other indices such as 
meat consumption and metal extraction. The number of joint architec- 
tural dedications increased in the late second and third centuries so the 
proportion of solo to joint shifts. There are even more joint dedications 
than solo in the third century. While there is an overall decrease in the 
number of benefactions starting in the late second century and continuing 
through the third and fourth centuries, 6 the instances of a woman being 


? Pliny, Ep. 1.8.5. 

# Gordon (1990) 224. 

44 Cf. Zuiderhoek (2009) 202 in relation to the East. Hoyer (2013) has explored the 
role that competitive spending by elites played within the local economy of North Africa. 

55 Jouffroy (1986) on public building in Italy and North Africa; Zuiderhoek (2009) on 
the nature of benefactions in Asia Minor; Jongman (2007) compiles additional data 
regarding meat consumption and metal extraction, both of which increased from the late 
Republic into the early imperial period and plummeted during the late Antonine era. The 
Antonine Plague, starting around 165, has been blamed, at least in part, for these sharp 
decreases in productivity and consumption. 

46 As noted by Hemelrijk (2015) Chapter 3; Melchor Gil (1994) 128; Mrozek (1987). 
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honored for a non-specified contribution or good deed rises significantly 
from the first to the third century, from under 4% of the total benefac- 
tions to 26%. 

Now, after reviewing the data for the types of benefactions in differ- 
ent time periods, I will consider what the numbers might indicate about 
the public activities of women in the western provinces during the impe- 
rial period. Solo female benefactors sponsored over 87% of statue dedi- 
cations and over 8496 of banquets. Public feasts and statues varied in 
cost tremendously, as we have seen, but they average below normative 
building costs. It certainly is reasonable to expect that, on the whole, 
donors might have preferred less costly benefactions. The donor poten- 
tially reaps the advantages of their munificent actions with a smaller 
investment. Ng has recently argued that spectacles were valued more 
highly than buildings for their ability to keep a donor's memory alive 
since, in some cases, even when an endowment for games or shows had 
been exhausted, cities provided funds to continue them in perpetuity.“ 
Buildings, on the other hand, might fall into disrepair and serve as a 
negative reminder of the donor. Antoninus Pius may have been prompted 
by the occurrence of such neglected buildings when he declared that 
bequests for new buildings ought to be re-directed to refurbishment and 
maintenance of existing structures.“ But Ng's conclusions, supported by 
the writings of jurists, philosophers, and a few examples from the east- 
ern provinces of the Roman Empire, do not correspond with my own 
findings pertaining to female benefactors in the West. Spectacles were 
not the most popular type of donation. 

One of the most surprising results of my study is that a greater propor- 
tion of the more expensive donations — buildings, infrastructure, and 
endowments — were undertaken by women on their own. If women had 
been incapable of sponsoring these more costly expenditures or if shows 
were preferred to buildings, we would have either seen women acting 
jointly with family members to divide the financial burden of building 
costs or sponsoring only less costly gifts. The data are to the contrary. 
Of the 187 instances of architectural building projects, women took on 
over 61% on their own. Most of the distributions of cash (sportulae and 
alimenta) were also made by female benefactors alone, not as joint 
donations. What accounts for the practice of women financing expensive 


47 Ng (2015) 11. 
^5 The emperor's declaration was recorded in Digest 50.10.7. 
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projects? Even though architectural projects were the costliest kind of 
munificentia publica and various authors and emperors argued against 
their construction, they still made up the largest percent of female-spon- 
sored civic munificence. There were clearly other factors that overrode 
these considerations for many donors. Consider that buildings were the 
most prominent features of a town's visual landscape and the most 
enduring as symbols of an individual's gift. These were tangible testi- 
monials that townspeople would associate with the donor for genera- 
tions. 

Roman theaters, amphitheaters, and temples decorated with Roman- 
style sculpture and architectural decoration assert a town's Roman iden- 
tity, for both residents and visitors. It is, in this way, not surprising that 
architectural projects of one type or another were the most common ben- 
efactions by women in the western provinces. Not only do buildings and 
monuments endure several generations (in the absence of calamities 
such as earthquakes), but they also “mold both the physical and cultural 
environment of a given place.”* Architectural structures establish the 
physical imprint of a town. People navigate through streets around build- 
ings. They carry out rituals in front of buildings and form memories of 
the people and places involved. Thus, buildings were integral to the 
daily lives and activities of the populace. People who financed the con- 
struction of buildings had the significant opportunity of situating them- 
selves into the daily lives of others. Benefactors made powerful choices 
about what type of structures to finance and how to decorate them.°? 
Women, who had no official public roles, were able to insert themselves 
into society through their benefactions. 

What do we learn from this study about the social and legal positions 
of women in the Roman Empire? Given that a greater number of bene- 
factions was carried out by women on their own, we can deduce that, 
first and foremost, across the empire it was legally permissible and 
socially acceptable for women to engage in public affairs in this way.?! 
By the time that Gaius was writing in the second century, Roman women 
were able to conduct their own affairs and bequeath their assets as they 


? Valone (2001) 317. 

5 As Woolf (1996) 29 asserts “the primary function of monuments in the early 
empire was as devices with which to assert the place of individuals within society." 

5! The higher rate of joint benefaction in Africa Proconsularis could indicate some 
restrictions on women's activities there, but further research needs to be carried out to 
confirm this suggestion. 
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chose, without any intervention by or approval from a guardian.” 
Ummidia Quadratilla financed the building of a temple and amphitheater 
and the renovation of the theater in her hometown of Casinum, Italy dur- 
ing her lifetime, and she bequeathed her remaining assets to her grand- 
son and granddaughter.? In the West, women could not hold public 
office or participate in assemblies, but by the early imperial period, those 
who were of Roman citizen families, would have been capable legally to 
dispense their financial resources as they pleased 77 

Some scholars have concluded that female benefactors acted within 
their roles as a family member when making a gift. High mortality 
rates and low average life expectancy, together with the social mobility 
inherent in Roman society and the ability for Romans to transfer assets 
away from their family through a variety of legal means (notably, fidei- 
commissa) would have meant that class distinctions were not carved in 
stone. Families could have risen and fallen out of the elite within a 
couple generations. For certain families it might have been desirable 
— or even deemed necessary — for men, women, and even older chil- 
dren to engage in public life by taking on offices, priesthoods, and ben- 
efactions because of the sense of fierce competition for prestige and 
authority within their towns.?? Thousands of inscriptions attest to the 
existence of competition among elites to receive recognitions through 
their public munificence and their personal attributes. A growing oli- 
garchization in cities in the Roman East, particularly in the second cen- 
tury, made euergetism (by men and women) an essential tool in trying to 
maintain social stability. Thus, for some scholars, the increase in ben- 
efactions by women in the early imperial period fit into the theory of 


32 Inst. 1.190. Male or female, a testator had to be sui iuris in order to conduct their 
own affairs. 

53 For her public munificence, see CIL X 5183 = ILS 5628. Pliny (Ep. 7.24.2) remarks 
on the conditions of her will, granting two-thirds to her grandson and the smaller share to 
her granddaughter. 

34 See Gardner (1986); Treggiari (1991); Grubbs (2002) among others for fuller treat- 
ment of women’s legal status. 

5 van Bremen (1996) concludes that, even though a large number of women in the 
Eastern Roman Empire had control of their own financial resources — and could, con- 
ceivably have used them as they wished — they still engaged in benefaction within their 
family context. That is, female benefactors were concerned with continuing family tradi- 
tions of euergetism. 

56 On fideicommissa, see Johnston (1988). 

57 See Saller (1994) on mortality and life expectancy. Tacoma (2006) examines the 
"fragile hierarchies" among the elite in third-century Egypt. 

58 Zuiderhoek (2009) 66. 
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civic competition fueled by a small number of families attempting to 
acquire and maintain their position and status within society. 

In addition, Donahue states that “a woman's ties to her family were 
never far from the surface," referring to the fact that in many inscrip- 
tions women are described as wives, daughters, mothers, and sisters.?? 
I do not dispute that a woman's family connections would be immedi- 
ately apparent with the inclusion of her father's or husband's name in 
the inscription, yet this was the standard naming convention. Men, too, 
were often described as sons or fathers, but the argument has not been 
made that in such situations men must have been emphasizing their fam- 
ily connections or carrying on the tradition of family giving. 

To be sure, some women in the West allocated some of their finances 
as part of a large family-sponsored benefaction,°° but, as my study points 
out, the majority of benefactions involving women were carried out as 
solo endeavors. The inscriptions commemorating their donations follow 
a common formula. There is no strong evidence that women acted in a 
way to accentuate their family ties. On the contrary, the inscriptions in 
which a woman's name is listed without a male relative's should pique 
our interest even more as they disregard standard conventions. Was her 
father deceased? Was she unmarried? Did she have more dignitas than 
her husband so his name was omitted? These questions, unfortunately, 
must remain unanswered. 

Undeniably some women from wealthy families functioned as con- 
duits of family wealth, as they could inherit as well as bequeath assets.°! 
As Saller's study shows, women often outlived both their fathers and 
husbands.” Women had the responsibility of passing along funds to the 
next generation. However, if a woman was carrying on her family's tra- 
dition of public giving and participation in civic life, it would be impor- 
tant to stress her family relationships in the dedicatory texts. Likewise, 
in the inscriptions recording an honorary statue for a woman, if the ordo 
(or other body) dedicating the statue viewed the woman's contributions 
within the context of her family, they would certainly include her 
relatives' names as a way of praising the whole family. These familial 
ties would be emphasized, not just for the present population of the 
woman's town — who might already know the woman's name and the 


> Donahue (2017) 135. 

60 Hemelrijk (2015) 130-131. 

Cf. Navarro Caballero (2004) regarding the elite in the Spanish provinces. 
6 Saller (1994). 
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reputation of her family since she was wealthy enough to engage in ben- 
efaction — but also for posterity, for the future generations of inhabit- 
ants who would profit from recurring banquets, games, or physical struc- 
tures in the city. That a woman omits her familial connections in the 
commemoration of her acts of munificence (and those recognizing her 
gifts via an honorary statue do as well) suggests that she has concern for 
her own reputation and prestige, independent of her family. 

Through their public activities, especially civic munificence, women 
were forging their identities. They created public representations of 
themselves, just like men did through their own benefactions, holding 
offices or serving in priestly positions. Benefactors gained notoriety and 
prestige within their communities, through the donations themselves and 
the thanks they received in turn, often in the form of a commemorative 
plaque or honorary statue. Zuiderhoek suggests that benefactors create 
their public identities *as individuals endowed with a set of moral vir- 
tues and characteristics of excellence."9 Although he is talking explic- 
itly about men, this argument is valid for women as well. Women, who 
were in no way required to participate in public life, apart from their 
duty of producing the next generation of men to fill civic roles, are seen 
as generous and attuned to their community by engaging in the practice 
of benefaction. We see what the benefactors believed was important to 
their communities through the types of donations they made. The 
increase in the ob merita type of honorary texts might suggest that, in 
the face of the overall decrease in benefactions starting in the late second 
century, towns were especially grateful for the gifts they did receive. 
The change to lavishly praising the person, rather than a specific bene- 
faction, could indicate their appreciation of any gift from generous 
donors. 

The evidence suggests strongly that women were participating in pub- 
lic in ways that were accessible to them, using their wealth according to 
the laws governing their activities. They used their financial resources to 
pay for temples, theaters, waterworks, extravagant statues, and annual 
feasts and sportulae. Furthermore, they took on these donations on their 
own. In the whole corpus, women were the solo benefactors in over 7496 
of all instances. While women were restricted from holding political 
positions in the Western Roman Empire, they certainly were part of pub- 
lic life through benefaction. 


3 Zuiderhoek (2007) 199. 
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Before we praise these female benefactors from a modern feminist 
viewpoint however, we must acknowledge that the evidence suggests 
that, in certain situations, female benefactors acted in ways that rein- 
forced the social hierarchy inherent in Roman society. In public offer- 
ings of food, goods, or cash, they followed the same civic ideals and 
social structures as male donors. Women and children were not usually 
included in public feasts, and when their participation is invited, the lan- 
guage specifies that a feast was given for both sexes (utriusque sexus).9 
In only a couple of instances did a female benefactor provide a banquet 
only for other women. For example, Caesia Sabina provided an epulum 
for the mothers, sisters, and daughters of the centumviri and to the other 
women of every rank in the municipium.9 Most of the banquets and 
sportulae sponsored by women were given for the same groups of peo- 
ple that received donations from men: the town councilors, male citi- 
zens, or seviri Augustales, most often. Arguably, the very people who 
did not need any kind of handout received such gifts because of their 
status and authority. Roman society was inexorably based on a hierar- 
chical system, even (or especially) in provincial towns where the wealthy 
elite and the office-holders were Roman citizens who sought to distin- 
guish themselves from the non-citizens.° Women might not have been 
consciously following these patterns of giving because they were so 
ingrained into society; they would not have thought about another path. 
Women had the financial resources and legal independence, yet, as my 
analysis shows, in certain activities they followed the models of civic 
munificence established by men. 

With any study that focuses solely on women as actors in society, 
inevitably, there are concerns that their activities must be placed within 
the original context and not separated from male benefactors. Fagan has 
suggested that women should not be treated independently from the men 
in their social status, but Hemelrijk argues eloquently for analyzing 
women and their roles on their own as well as in comparison to men and 


64 Donahue (2017) 136. 

85 CIL XI 3811 = ILS 6583, as found in Donahue (2017) no. 258. Capria Quinta from 
Corfinium likewise sponsored a feast just for women. See Donahue (2017) no. 177 and 
CIL 1X 3171. 

66 Lavan (2016) 32 estimates that the body of local elites in the provinces made up 
1-296 of the free population in the empire. His new approach to the spread of Roman 
citizenship prior to the Constitutio Antoniniana demonstrates that a large number (67- 
85%) of the free population of the empire still was without citizenship before 212. 
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their actions. A complete assessment of all benefactions in the Roman 
world would be welcome. Yet the data for male benefactors is incom- 
plete. There is no single quantitative assessment of benefactions by men 
in the Roman world. Conversely, the gifts and donations made by men 
in the Roman Empire are found in a wide range of scholarly publica- 
tions, usually in discussions about their identity, elite status in the prov- 
inces, or the economy.°® Numerous examples of civic munificence have 
been used to calculate individuals’ wealth, cost outlays for a variety of 
donations, and the distribution of sponsorship between private and pub- 
lic funds. Lacking a far-reaching, numbers-based examination makes 
comparing the benefactions by women directly with those by men chal- 
lenging. Nevertheless, the qualitative data available indicates that men 
and women allocated their wealth publicly in many of the same ways. 
As a final note, the argument regarding the link between benefaction 
and ‘Romanization’ needs to be pursued in further studies. That is, some 
scholars who have examined the phenomenon of benefaction have con- 
cluded that it coincides with provincial cities with the most ‘Roman- 
ness’, that such acts of civic munificence might even be a marker of how 
Roman a city was."? To be sure, the evidence as it stands now indicates 
a heavy preponderance of munificentia publica in the provinces of His- 
pania Baetica, Italia, and Africa Proconsularis and only a few scattered 
examples in Dalmatia, Dacia, Noricum, Gallia Narbonensis or Maure- 
tania Caesarensis among others. I wonder though, whether the numbers 
reflect the reality or whether they might, instead, reflect a lack of wide- 
spread excavation in certain countries or publications documenting exca- 


67 Hemelrijk (2015) 112 and Fagan (1999) 159. 

68 Hemelrijk and others have focused on female benefactors, building a quantitative 
analysis of their activities and roles. While regional studies focusing on the Spanish or 
North African provinces exist, there is no study that approaches male benefactors in the 
western half of the empire like Hemelrijk (2015) on the public roles of women in particu- 
lar. Arguably there is need for a unified investigation of all benefactors in the West. For 
examinations of euergetism in the East, see van Bremen (1996), who focuses primarily on 
women, and Zuiderhoek (2009), among others. The phenomenon of benefaction in the 
eastern half of the empire has been studied separately, for the practice of euergetism had 
deep roots in Hellenistic society that developed long before benefaction was practiced in 
the western provinces. With a growing interest among scholars in benefaction and its 
economic and social impact, we may be able to arrive at a comprehensive study analyzing 
the donations of men and women together. 

© Curchin (1983), Duncan-Jones (1965) and (1982) to cite a few examples. 

7 Hemelrijk (2015) 164 states that “civic benefactresses were indeed concentrated in 
the more Romanized and urbanized Mediterranean regions where we find their inscrip- 
tions". 
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vations or even the accessibility of publications in non-commonly spo- 
ken languages with limited distribution. Just as we have 'discovered' 
much more about Roman women and their roles in society in the last 
fifty years through more targeted examinations, it might be that other 
provinces will yield more evidence of benefaction through the same kind 
of investigations. 


Iowa State University Rachel MEYERS 
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LANDSCAPES IN STONE AND BRONZE 


THE ROMAN FORMAE OF ORANGE, ILICI, LACIMURGA AND 
VERONA 


Abstract: Only four formae, inscribed plans of divided landscapes, 
have been preserved, and they have only been analysed and researched 
in individual, local contexts despite obvious similarities. They have 
been used mainly to discuss the actual land divisions that they depict, 
in attempts to connect the inscriptions to the landscape of each of the 
depicted colonial hinterlands. Consequently, they have been used 
mainly for the information they provide and have been classified as 
administrative documents. In this article, I will show the problems 
connected to this administrative objective, and suggest that instead 
these documents had commemorating or even propagandistic objec- 
tives. For the first time, the inscriptions are analysed together and 
interpreted as a coherent group. In order to separate the inscriptions 
from suggestive previous interpretations, the focus will be entirely on 
the inscriptions themselves. The strongly material-based approach 
puts the inscriptions front and centre, placing them in an appropriate 
epigraphical context. Whether or not the depicted landscapes were 
actual divisions which can be retraced in the landscape is not directly 
relevant, and in any case virtually impossible to establish; rather, it is 
the appearance, intended audience and effects of the inscriptions 
themselves that matter. This approach leads to the conclusion that the 
formae were not solely administrative documents, but they can be 
compared to the display of foundational documents such as important 
laws. Following this, agency is placed firmly with the emerging local 
colonial community, and the formae played a significant role in com- 
memoration of the foundational rites, and the formation of a group 
identity. 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


Land surveying and division was an important practice in the Roman 
world, a practice that is nowadays not always understood properly because 
of problematic sets of evidence and on occasion less than rigorous interpre- 
tive frameworks.! Especially with the development of aerial photography 


! Early work of Chouquer, Favory, Clavel-Leveque in southern France, ongoing 
research of Peterson in Britain, and some work in other regions as well, such as Van 
Londen in the Lower Rhine area, are notable for stretching the evidence somewhat, iden- 
tifying Roman centuriations of various shapes and sizes. Their prolific identifications and 
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from the middle of the 20th century onwards, an exponential increase of 
identifications of Roman grids took place, a tidal wave that swept some 
away to a fossilised Roman landscape where grids were omnipresent, but 
left others behind disillusioned and sceptical.’ Nonetheless, there are some 
unique sources for Roman land division that have as a consequence been 
somewhat neglected: an intriguing and rich compilation of texts in the 
Corpus Agrimensorum Romanorum, and four inscribed plans or formae 
depicting divided and allocated landscapes, three in bronze and one in 
marble. Although there has been some study of both sets of sources, this 
has often been within a certain interpretational framework and not putting 
the sources front and centre. As with most technical texts, the Corpus 
Agrimensorum Romanorum has often been mined for information rather 
than studied in its own right.* Similarly, the depictions on the formae have 
been used as information and support for further identification of grids in 
the landscape, focusing only on the information provided and not on the 
inscriptions either as objects or as texts. This latter observation is the focus 
of this article, since despite obvious similarities the formae have never 
before been studied as a group. 

Some methodological comments might be in order here. These inscrip- 
tions are intriguing documents, and not just as ‘proof’ for the existence 
of Roman land divisions; they are unique depictions of landscapes in the 
Roman period, no other depictions exist? They are also unique epi- 
graphical documents where text and image work together to perpetually 
record the landscape in a specific, arguably transient, state. It is this 
aspect that I will investigate further, this contradiction between a 
changing landscape and a depiction of that landscape literally set in 
stone. Taking an epigraphical approach, putting the inscriptions as 


on occasion less than rigorous methodologies have alienated other scholars and has to a 
certain extent been the cause of a lack of integrative research on the subject. This has 
started to be rectified in more recent years, with a change and development in methodo- 
logical approach in publications such as Chouquer (2008); Camerieri e.a. (2009); Olesti 
Vila (2011); Palet Martinez & Romeu Orengo (2011); Roselaar (2010), although a more 
integrative overview is still lacking. 

? Crawford (1928) is an early starting point, with assumptions being fully integrated 
in seminal works like Salmon (1969); Keppie (1983). See also note 1 above. 

3 See Campbell (1996); (2000); Chouquer & Favory (1992); Dilke (1971); Behrends & 
Capogrossi Colognesi (1992), all with further references. Also Vermeulen (forthcoming). 

* Dilke (1971) and Campbell (2000), (1996) take a rather traditionalist approach, while 
Cuomo (2000) moves towards a more holistic approach, despite some overinterpretation. 

> An interesting parallel in some aspects is an inscription showing a funerary garden 
and burial plot, see Bodel (2018). 
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inscriptions front and centre, will help to better understand them in a 
historical context as well. In caveat, without doubt the formae are repre- 
sentations of a real (albeit past) landscape, the act of surveying and 
dividing a landscape and the act of inscribing that divided land on a 
forma are intricately linked, and here I do not mean to separate or 
explore the nature of that link much further. However, the modern schol- 
arly habit of some to connect the inscriptions to the landscape in a 
straightforward way, as if one was a direct copy of the other, is quite 
another matter. P This direct connection has fed a certain deterministic 
attitude and an oversimplification that has viewed the connection 
between land division and depiction too crudely. Put differently, there is 
often a certain linearity and singularity behind arguments on the formae, 
as if there is no other explanation than that these documents depict actual 
landscapes in a realistic manner with the simple objective of document- 
ing these landscapes and their newly allocated owners. Again, I do not 
mean to argue that these formae do not depict actual landscapes, but 
instead I advocate that a shift in emphasis is key: the argumentation 
from ‘obviousness’ needs to be problematized and discussed. The for- 
mae are not solely determined by their connection with a landscape, they 
are in equal measures if not more determined by being inscriptions, by 
the limitations and implications of the medium. Seen in this context, the 
relationship with the landscape is less pertinent or even irrelevant, and 
instead the inscription itself comes to the foreground: its shape, material, 
size, form, display context, etc. In that sense, the shape, material and 
size of the inscribed formae go beyond what seems both practical and 
necessary in terms of administrative documentation, anomalies that have 
not been investigated before. This article, then, asks basic questions that 
should have been asked a long time ago: what were the functions and 
objectives of these four formae, what are the similarities and differences 
between the four documents, and finally, what consequences does that 
have for our interpretation? Can we actually lump them together as a 
group or should we distinguish them as individual documents with sepa- 
rate objectives? This article seeks to answer these questions by taking an 
evidence-based approach focusing on the formae as texts, as objects, and 
as epigraphical expressions." 


° See for example certain chapters in the Misurare la terra series, or in both volumes 
of De terre au ciel. 

7 For a similar epigraphical, evidence-based approach in a similarly loaded and often 
preordained context, albeit in a different time and place, see Low (2005). 
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Inscriptions are by definition monumentalised, because of inherent 
aspects of perpetuity and value, an appeal to and investment in lasting 
remembrance. Inscriptions require a significant amount of financial 
investment, considering the materials that were used, as well as effort 
and skill, in order to inscribe the words or images properly. Often 
inscriptions can be seen in two ways, either as commemorations or as 
dedications, frequently with blurred lines resulting in a complex combi- 
nation of both.* Meaning depends on the context or so-called epigraphic 
environment of the inscription,” on the viewer and his/her frame of refer- 
ence, as well as on the inscribed text.'° The understanding of all epi- 
graphic documents is connected to literacy, though not exclusively. 
Besides the actual text on a monument, there are more aspects, such as 
the monument itself and possible well-known parallels the (ancient as 
well as modern) viewer can implicitly or consciously relate to. Argua- 
bly, Roman viewers could have understood inscriptions at least partially 
without being able to read, linking them to a wider context and previous 
knowledge, and meaning was transferred by elements such as choice of 
material, place and position of display, and, especially important in rela- 
tion to the formae, use of imagery.!! In that sense, ‘reading’ includes a 
wider understanding of the documents than merely knowing the letters 
and words seen on inscriptions, and it will be argued here that this 
broader sense of ‘reading’ is essential in understanding the documents as 
a whole. However, even if the inscribed text was not always under- 
stood, it is the central element in an inscription and would have carried 
important meaning, both for a literate, Latin-speaking audience and illit- 
erate, non-Latin viewers. 

One of the main issues arising from this particular set of inscriptions 
is the question why these documents, subject to a considerable amount 
of change, were inscribed in the first place. A content-based approach 
focuses on the information provided, in this case mostly landownership 
and taxable areas, drawing the conclusion that registration and taxation 
were the main purposes of the formae. This conclusion breaks down 


8 Barrett (1993). 

? Woolf (1996). 

10 Barrett (1993) 236-238. 

!! For a discussion of literacy and the viewing/reading of inscriptions, see various 
essays in Sears e.a. (2013). 

12 For this idea of reading as understanding, see Barrett (1993); Revell (2013); Cor- 
bier (2013); Woolf (1996). 
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rather easily though, when it is considered that landownership changes 
quite frequently while the inscription cannot be updated accordingly. 
Although registration and documentation may have been part of the 
objective (at the very least it cannot be excluded as motivation), the 
changeability of the content and the inflexibility of the chosen medium 
differ too much to provide a conclusive answer. One of the main issues 
this article seeks to clarify, then, is what the objectives of the inscrip- 
tions were, if not the traditionally accepted registration of landownership 
and corresponding taxation. As discussed above, in my view the answer 
lies in a simultaneously epigraphical and contextual approach, taking 
into account key aspects such as materials, size, visibility and display. 
Concepts of monumentality are then becoming clearer, leading to more 
satisfying and holistic conclusions about the purposes and objectives of 
these unique documents. 

In what follows I will first describe the formae that have so far been 
recovered: many fragments of a triple forma in marble from Orange, and 
three single bronze fragments depicting land divisions, found in Verona, 
Elche, and Lacimurga. Per town and inscription I discuss the physical 
appearance of the fragments, what the original, complete forma probably 
looked like, I will analyse the text inscribed on the fragments, and where 
possible I will place the inscriptions in the historical and topological 
context. I will then switch perspective to a more general view, discuss- 
ing the epigraphical aspects and the perceived monumentality of the 
inscriptions, and possible consequences of these aspects for the purposes 
and objectives of the formae. 


'THE EVIDENCE 


Sadly, most Roman depictions of space and place are lost. Less than ten 
cartographic documents are left, with the Peutinger Table and the Anto- 
nine Itineraries probably the most famous 17 When considering maps 
showing divided and allocated land, remains of only four Roman formae 
survive, all slightly different in appearance and content. There are three 
bronze fragments, one of which shows a list of coloni allocated to a 
certain area, a second one shows several centuriae and details of owners, 


13 Rathmann (2016); Talbert (2010); Talbert & Brodersen (2004); Adams & Lau- 
rence (2001), to give a brief overview of relevant discussion. 
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and the third shows not only centuriae but also landscape features, but 
no owners or status of land is inscribed. These bronze documents of 
reasonable medium size (see below for more details) have a parallel in 
the writings of the agrimensores, which suggests all land divisions 
should have a document recording landownership.!^ Suggested carriers 
are wood, papyrus or bronze, which may be a clue as to why we have 
relatively few formae left. This places the three bronze formae some- 
what apart from the cadastres from Orange, a much larger inscription in 
marble showing three separate divided landscapes, paired with an honor- 
ary inscription to Vespasian. A closer interpretation of the fragments and 
their archaeological contexts might provide some information as to the 
intentions and objectives of the formae, which may have guided choice 
of scale and material, among others. 


Fragments of bronze inscriptions 


The inscription from Verona was found in 1996 during the excavation of 
the forum, in a layer of rubble from the porticus of the Capitolium, sug- 
gesting a central and rather public display in an atmosphere often con- 
nected to the publication of laws. The curia, a basilica and a large 
building probably connected to the imperial cult were located not far 
away, signifying that the surroundings were of central importance.!ó The 
piece of bronze measures 24 by 16 centimetres and shows six centuriae 
with a hint of two more on the right-hand and bottom side of the rectan- 
gular tablet. The top of the tablet slopes slightly upwards, causing the 
inscribed lines to appear rather crooked and divergent. The tablet was 
found in the cryptoporticus surrounding the Capitoline temple, in a layer 
of rubble from the collapsed triporticus of the temple itself. This open 
porticus is probably also where the forma was publically displayed, per- 
haps on the outer wall of the cella, which would be very suitable for 
such purposes.!’ The curia, a basilica and a large building connected to 
the imperial cult were located not far away, so the surroundings were of 
central civic and political importance. 


14 Above all Hyg. Grom. 154.17-156.18; 158.27-33. 

15 AE 2000, 620. For initial interpretation see also Cavalieri Manasse e.a. (2008); 
Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manassé (2000); Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002) for a more 
complete overview and further interpretation. 

16 Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manassé (2000) 34-35. 

7 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002); Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manassé (2000) 5. 

18 Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manassé (2000) 34-35. 
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Fig. 1: Plan indicating the find spot of the bronze fragments of Verona 
(Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manasse [2000]). 


The small piece of bronze (24 by 16 centimetres) shows six centuriae 
and a hint of two more on the right-hand and bottom side of the rectan- 
gular tablet. Writing appears in the three centuriae on the second row, 
and is in cursive capitals of varying height. It is commonly dated to the 
second half of the first century BC. The fragment seems to have been cut 
from the larger inscription, possibly for smelting and reuse, and would 
have formed the upper left part of the whole inscription, starting from 
the decumanus maximus just on the left of the inscription. The first row 
of centuriae does not have any inscription, suggesting it was not allo- 
cated, but the second line does bear writing, as does the barely visible 
third row of centuriae.'? From left to right, the inscriptions read: 


D(extra) D(ecumanum) I V(ltra) K(ardinem) III / C(aius) Corneli 
Agatho(nis) CLXXIII (iugera) zL2 


19 Transcription taken from Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002). 
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The second one: 


D(extra) D(ecumanum) II V(Itra) K(ardinem) III / C(ai) Minuci T(iti) 
fili) / CXXXVII (iugera) Saz / M(arci) Clodi Pulchri / XXXVI - L 
And the third one: 


D(extra) D(ecumanum) III V(Itra) K(ardinem) III / M(arci) Magi 
M(arci) f(ili) CXII (iugera) - L / 22 / P(ubli) Valeri LII (iugera) Sz2 


At the bottom a small part of another inscribed centuria is visible, show- 
ing the top of what has to be the number III. When using the formula 
from the other centuriae, the first line of the inscription can be recon- 
structed as follows: 


[D(extra) D(ecumanum)] III [V(Itra) K(ardinem) II ] / [---] 


XO dt 
| AV CLODIPVICHRD | PNALERE + MX 
| KKXNIC H 


0 10 cm 


Fig. 2: Drawing of the fragment of the forma of Verona 
(Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manasse [2000]). 


The names are given in the genitive, suggesting they are the owners of 
the plots of which the size is also indicated in the inscription. The meas- 
urements, however, do not correspond to any common method of divi- 
sion and allocation for new distributions, and it has been suggested that 
the forma instead attempts to document pre-existing landownership in a 
Roman-style cadastre.?? If this is indeed the case, the inscription can ten- 
tatively be connected to the changes in political status Verona underwent 


20 Esp. Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manassé (2000). 
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in the first century BC. It was founded as a Latin colony in 89 Bc, but 
received rights as a municipium in 49 BC.?! Potentially, the forma was 
made following the new status of the town, but was in fact depicting a 
situation based on initial allocations to colonists in 89 Bc but which had 
significantly changed and evolved since then, leading to the somewhat 
odd measurements in the inscription. 

The inscription was part of a larger inscription depicting a forma, and 
parts of the whole inscription can be reconstructed because of the regular- 
ity and symmetry of the grid. The decumanus maximus should be expected 
just left of the preserved fragment, while the cardo maximus would have 
been another two rows of centuriae down, one of which is preserved with 
the smallest corner leading to the fourth line of largely reconstructed for- 
mulaic text. The limites of the centuriae continue upwards as well, though 
it is unclear how far and if this land would have been allocated or not. 
We can reasonably expect a similar block of centuriae mirrored on the 
other side of the decumanus maximus, and potentially these two blocks 
were mirrored on the hither side of the cardo maximus. Although the 
situation of the main axis of the land division, the intersection of the 
decumanus maximus and the cardo maximus, in the middle of the grid 
was considered as ideal, other options seem equally common, leaving no 
indication for the full extent of the grid.” The sides of the fragment seem 
cut, most likely to facilitate smelting and reuse, meaning that there are no 
indications of the size and extent of the grid here either. A minimum 
extent of nine centuriae to the right of the decumanus maximus and nine 
to the left can be reasonably securely assumed, but the assumption of a 
further 18 citra cardinem is not nearly as strong. 

Lastly, then, the content of the inscription. Four main categories of 
information are provided: the location of the centuria within the wider 
land division, the name of the owners within a certain centuria, the 
amount of land owned, and a monetary value, presumably the amount of 
tax paid (transliterated using the Latin alphabet, leading to the odd mark- 
ings of Szz, zL2 etc).? The amount of land allocated in each centuria is 
different and does not approximate nor add up to a logical measurement 
in actus, indicating that possibly not all the land was allocated and the 
remaining parts were considered subseciva or communal lands. This is 


?! Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2008). 
22 See Hyg. Grom. 142.12-144.23. 
See for example Dilke (1971) on monetary symbols. 
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especially likely if, as is suggested elsewhere, the fragment is showing 
the end of the divided lands.?^ Alternatively, there were additional land- 
owners, within the depicted centuriae and potentially also beyond the 
row of uninscribed centuriae at the top of the fragment, but their names 
are not preserved. 


The second bronze inscription is from ancient Ilici, near Alicante in 
south-eastern Spain. The bronze fragment was found on the site of La 
Alcudia, a few kilometres from modern Elche, but the exact context is 
not known.2 The fragment measures 22.5 by 9 centimetres, and shows a 
list of coloni and the location and amount of land they received. Consid- 
ering the way three sides of this fragment have been cut and the larger 
original document it was once part of, it seems more than likely that the 
entire document was structured like the other formae, although almost 
certainly without pictorial representations of limites or landscape fea- 
tures. A potential /imes can be seen on the left hand side of the fragment, 
between the edge and the suspension hole, but it has also been suggested 
that this line was to aid in writing. The text of the inscription can be 
transcribed as follows: 


Column A: 


Sicci iug(era) CXXX et traiect(us) / ex I(imite decumano) V c(ardine) 
III iug(era) VI s(enis) et ex / l(imite) HU c(ardine) III iug(era) VI 
(senis) H(ominibus) X / superest iug(era) XI in sin(gulos) e iug(era) 
XIII / C(aius) Annius C(ai) f(ilius) Gal(eria tribu) Seneca Icosi / 
C(aius) Aufustius C(ai) f(ilius) Gal(eria tribu) Icosi / C(aius) Tettius 
C(ai) f(ilius) Sca(ptia tribu) Praeneste / M(arcus) Marius M(arci) 
f(ilius) Gal(eria tribu) Vibone / L(ucius) Aemilius L(uci) f(ilius) 
Hor(atia tribu) Vlia / P(ublius) Horatius P(ubli) f(ilius) Qui(rina tribu) 
Malaca / C(aius) Marius C(ai) f(ilius) Vet(uria tribu) Corduba 


Column B: 


L(ucius) Valerius L(uci) f(ilius) Fal(erna tribu) / Aurelia Cariss(a) / 
L(ucius) Fabius L(uci) f(ilius) Gal(eria tribu) / Icosi / Q(uintus) Fufius 
Q(uinti) f(ilius) Mae(cia tribu) / Baliaricus?$ 


24 Cavalieri Manasse e.a. (2008); Clavel-Lévéque & Cavalieri-Manassé (2000). 
25 AE 1999, 960. 
26 Transcription from Mayer & Olesti Vila (2001). 
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Fig. 3: Photo of the bronze fragment of the forma of Ilici 
(Mayer & Olesti Vila [2001 ]). 


It has been assumed that the centuriae the inscription refers to, were of 
the standard 20 by 20 actus, which can also be connected to lines recog- 
nised on aerial photos, taken of the landscape directly surrounding the 
settlements.” In practice, the plots spread out over two centuriae, link- 
ing what were probably long, narrow strips of land. This seems to have 
been a common method of dividing centuriae, as described by the 
agrimensores,? and it also seems to connect well with the centuriae vis- 
ible in the landscape.” However, there appears to be an issue with this: 
a simple calculation shows that two-thirds of 200 iugera would add up 
to a little more than 133 iugera, and not 130 iugera as is written in the 
inscription.?? In total in the two centuria, 10 iugera remains outside the 
division. A plausible suggestion is that these extra iugera were used for 
the internal organisation of the land: roads and limites to separate the 
plots and promote accessibility.*! Alternatively, it is possible that some 
of the land was marked as subseciva due to the nature of the landscape. 

The inscription lists ten names, probably a group of colonists who 
were allocated this area of the grid by lot, all Roman citizens, some from 
nearby regions (cf. Balearicus). It can most likely be related to the initial 
foundation of Ilici, and the accompanying survey and allocation of land 
to military veterans. The fragment is a testimony to the process of land 
allocation and shows how what were probably normal infantry soldiers 


27 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002) 115-119. 

28 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002). 

2 Although a circular argument is looming here, and the connection between the 
inscription and the centuriae in the landscape shouldn't be overvalued. 

30 200 /3 = 66.6 ; 66.6 * 2 = 133.2. 

31 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002); Mayer & Olesti Vila (2001). 
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would have been allocated their land: as a group of 10 soldiers, they 
received two-thirds of a centuria with the intention that it is divided 
equally amongst them. How this group of 10 was formed, is unsure; 
they could be a group of friends, possibly living in the same quarters 
during their service, or a group assembled at random during the alloca- 
tion process, either through drawing lots or otherwise. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the inscription from Ilici shows the most regular and possibly 
the most methodical (part of the) process of land allocation. 

The land division as inscribed on the bronze has been related to traces 
in the landscape showing a couple of whole centuriae that seem to have 
been 20 x 20 actus, or about 700 x 700 metres.* Although a direct rela- 
tion with the land division in the inscription and the exact position of the 
centuriae is unknown, the suggestion is strong that the squares visible on 
aerial photos can be related to a Roman land division.? The use of the 
term 'sicci' in the inscription could point towards the drained land (prob- 
ably through means of ditches used as limites in the land division) of the 
area around the Vindalopo-river, where, according to recent scholarship, 
the land division can be found.** Although this sounds plausible, and the 
lines in the landscape visible on aerial photos clearly show different 
phases — the straight squares connected to Roman land division over- 
lapped by the radial medieval or Arabic road network — more research 
on the chronology and origins of the features is necessary before more 
definite conclusions can be drawn.?? 


A third inscription, of about 7 x 5 centimetres, depicts the landscape 
near Lacimurga, near the border of ancient Baetica and Lusitania.*° The 
inscription shows divided land, crossed by the river Ana and another 
straight line, possibly a road or another river. In the divided area, six 
centuriae are visible of which only two are complete and a third almost. 
It is usually depicted as the upper left corner of a larger inscription, but 
since the direction of writing varies, a reading of the fragment as the 
lower right part of a larger plan is possible as well (see Fig. 4). It has 


32 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002), esp. the aerial photo on p. 116 and the maps on 
p. 117-118. 

3 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002); Mayer & Olesti Vila (2001). 

34 Cavalieri-Manassé e.a. (2002) 126-128. 

35 For ongoing discussion on the identification of the grid in the landscape and locat- 
ing the inscribed centuriae see Gonzalez Villaescusa (2007); Olesti Vila (2006), the latter 
with useful discussion of previous interpretations and further bibliography. 

36 AE 1990, 529; Sáez Fernández (1990). 
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Fig. 4: Drawing of the bronze fragment of the forma of Lacimurga 
(adapted from Clavel-Lévéque [1990]). 


been said that the inverted writing is an archaising trait, which is perhaps 
confirmed by the use of an upside down T instead of an L for the num- 
ber 50, but it is difficult to be certain nor is it possible to discern the 
possible significance.*’ 

The first line of centuriae is inscribed with a number, in the case of 
the two complete centuriae CCLXXV and although for the third centu- 
ria only LXXV is visible, it is likely to have read the same as the other 
two. Above (or underneath, depending on the direction of reading) the 
divided area, the word Lacimurgen is written, upside down in relation to 
the numbers. The name of the river is written alongside it, with the top 
of the letters parallel to the line of the river. The numbers inscribed in 
the centuriae are almost surely the numbers of iugera in a single centu- 
ria. It is however remarkable that they do not include any allocations or 


37 Sáez Fernández (1990) 214; Clavel Lévéque (1990); Gorges (1993). 
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names of owners. It has therefore been argued that this was an inscription 
of the stage before the final allocation and the accompanying forma,?? 
and can be seen as a representation of the landscape prior to allocation 
but after division, or perhaps also prior to the division of the land, made 
in preparation of and as guidance for the actual division. Secondly, the 
rectangles depicting centuriae are of different sizes, while supposedly 
containing the same amount of iugera. This, as well, has been explained 
by saying that the inscription depicts not the final forma, but an interme- 
diate stage in which just the size of the centuriae and thus the amount of 
iugera were important. However, it is most peculiar that this intermedi- 
ate stage was inscribed in bronze, implying a certain sense of perma- 
nency and monumentalization. 


Marbles of Orange 


The more than 400 marble fragments of the formae of Orange are likely to 
be the most famous example of a forma, as well as one of the most famous 
inscriptions in general. Since the discovery of the majority of the frag- 
ments in 1949,? and increasingly since the 1960s, scholars have researched 
the fragments in depth, for the most part focusing on fitting the pieces 
together and subsequently connecting the formae to hypothetical remains 
of land divisions in the landscape. What is now Orange was founded 
around 35 BC as the Roman colony of Arausio, and the veterans of the 
Second Gallic Legion were settled there. The town is situated close to the 
river Rhóne, in the northern part of Gallia Narbonensis. The majority of 
the fragments were found in 1949, in a central area of the town close to 
the Roman theatre, together with fragments of a large inscription of Ves- 
pasian and documents identified as belonging to the tabularium, and con- 
sequently it is usually tacitly accepted that the inscriptions were displayed 
in the tabularium.*! The Vespasianic inscription reads as follows: 


IMP(erator CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG(ustus) PONTIF(ex) 
MAX(imus) TRIB(unicia) POTESTATE VIII IMP XVIII P(ater) 
P(atriae) CO(n)S(ul) VIII CENSOR AD REST(ituenda) PVBLICA 


38 Sáez Fernández (1990) 210. 

# But see Richmond & Stevens (1942) for an example of interpretation of previous 
fragments. 

4 Piganiol (1962) remains the main edition. Other publications throughout the years 
are: Chastagnol (1965); Peterson (1992); Assénat (1994); Decramer e.a. (2006). 

^! Piganiol (1962) 9-17. 
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QVAE DIVVS AVGVSTVS MILIT(ibus) LEG(ionis) II GALLICAE 
DEDERAT POSSESSA A PRIVATIS PER ALIQVOD ANNOS 
FORMAM PROPONI IVSSIT ADNOTATO IN SINGVLiis) 
CENTVR(iis) ANNVO VECTIGALI AGENTE CVRAM VALERIO 
VMMIDIO BASSO PROCO(n)S(ul) PROVINC(iae) NARB(onensis) 


Its content establishes a strong connection with the formae and signals that 
the depicted landscape is in fact related to a real divided landscape on the 
ground, although it also identifies that land division as ‘restituita‘, returned 
or reinstated. This large honorary inscription with full imperial titles of 
Vespasian suggests a public place with high visibility, and by association 
that expectation should be extended to the formae. This is in contrast with 
the usual suggestion that the plans were displayed inside the tabularium, 
based on their find context. However, except the position of the fragments 
when found (and there is always the possibility the pieces were moved or 
reused as spolia), there is no evidence for a relation between the monumen- 
tal inscriptions and the /abularium. Although a connection with the 
tabularium is not without sense considering the subject of the inscriptions, 
it seems more plausible that the Vespasianic honorary inscription in con- 
junction with the inscribed formae were displayed in a more visible place. 

The fragments appear to belong to three formae of three geographically 
separate land divisions surrounding Arausio, though it is unclear whether 
they are only located in different areas or were also chronologically dif- 
ferent.? The three formae are commonly referred to as A, B and C, with 
the large majority of fragments belonging to forma B, which seems to have 
been much larger in size. Much discussion continues to focus on relating 
the depicted landscapes to the actual landscape, both modern and ancient, 
with identifications covering most of the Provence. Although all three 
formae show a tantalizing amount of landscape elements (rivers, islets, 
roads), the mere fact that these elements were depicted at all is what mat- 
ters for my argument here. A clear selection has been made in the land- 
scape elements that were depicted, including major rivers like the Rhone 
and roads like (presumably) the via Agrippa, but not every stream and local 
road has been included — it is, perhaps unsurprisingly, just those parts that 
have an effect on the land division, the elements that intrude on the alloca- 
ble land, that merit a depiction. 


? See for example Hänger (2001) 29-30. 

55 Assénat (1994); Chouquer (1983); Peterson (1992); Decramer e.a. (2006); Pelle- 
tier (1976); Chouquer (2008); Hanger (2001) give just a flavour of the extent and variety 
of identifications. 
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Fig. 5: Close-up of forma A as displayed in the Archeological Museum of Orange 
(author's photo). 


Although it is clear the three formae belong to the same project and 
presumably were made by the same artisan or workshop, based on 
similarities in style, imagery and material, they also show significant 
differences. Forma A is oriented north-south, with oblong centuriae of 
16 x 25 or 20 x 40 actus, depending on the interpretation.** Based on 
the remaining fragments, the grid was at least 23 by 31 centuriae, 
spreading over 13 x 27 kilometres.? The centuriae measure roughly 
12 x 22 cm, with letters of 4-5 cm high.*° Forma B is oriented west- 
wards, and measured at least 44 by 63 centuriae or 19 x 44 km.*’ The 
centuriae are depicted as rough squares of about 12 x 14 cm, which 
has been thought to represent a ‘common’ 20 x 20 actus grid.# Slight 
variations in the measurements of the centuriae were to correct per- 
spective, indicating that the forma was intended to be displayed verti- 
cally. The letters vary in height between 5 and 8 cm, usually decreas- 
ing in size further down the inscription per centuria. Forma C, finally, 


^* For the 16 by 25 division, see Hänger (2001), for the more commonly accepted 20 
by 40 division, see for example Salviat (1977); Piganiol (1962). 
55 Piganiol (1962) 93-98; Hänger (2001) 31-32. 
Piganiol (1962). 
47 Hanger (2001); Piganiol (1962). 
š Salviat (1977); Piganiol (1962). 
? Piganiol (1962) 75, 134f.; Hanger (2001) 33-34. 
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was oriented to the north and stretches over 38 centuriae W-E and 21 
centuriae N-S, or roughly 27 x 15 km. The centuriae were square and 
measured roughly 12 x 12 cm, in a rather regular fashion, with letters 
of regular height, around 5 cm.?? 

The Vespasianic inscription securely dates the inscriptions of the 
formae to the late first century AD, though this is not related to the lay- 
ing out of the actual land divisions, since the dedicatory inscription 
states 1t concerns a restoration and not a completely new land division 
or re-division.?! That also makes it complicated to decisively state 
whether the three land divisions represented in the three formae were 
installed subsequently or simultaneously, because the inscriptions are 
all after the installations of all of the land divisions and do not explic- 
itly nor implicitly state any kind of chronology. The three formae show 
similar features: a rather detailed landscape with rivers, including 
occasional small islands, major roads outside of or overlaying the grid 
patterns, and the square (for plans B and C) or rectangular (on plan A) 
grid pattern itself. On forma C, for example, the so-called insulae 
Furianae are shown in remarkable detail, but unfortunately the modern 
landscape has changed too much to use these islands to identify the 
position of the forma in the region. In the individual squares, texts 
specifying the type of land, the amount of land of each type, the 
owner(s) (when appropriate), and the amount of tax to be paid for that 
land (when applicable), are inscribed. The monetary values are always 
in denarii or as, not in sesterces. 

The formae show the territories of multiple communities; in an 
extended interpretation of connecting the formae to the landscape, the 
three plans included several colonies, of both Roman and Latin status, 
as well as a number of important independent communities with 
unknown status "7 At the very least Orange, Avignon and Carpentras 
are included in the land division presented on the formae, with parts of 
the territories of both Nimes and Arles enclosed as well. In either case, 
the formae or more specifically the depicted land divisions, completely 
disregarded the political boundaries between the different communities, 


50 Piganiol (1962); Hänger (2001), also Richmond & Stevens (1942). 

5! Similarly, the /ex Coloniae Genetivae Iuliae Ursonensis seems to be a Vespasianic 
inscription of an older (probably late first century BC) foundation document, showing 
some Julio-Claudian and/or Flavian interventions but which is in principle a late Repub- 
lican founding law; Crawford & Cloud (1996). 

5 Chouquer (1983). 
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the same boundaries that were so carefully guarded and marked in other 
areas.” Confusingly, though, not the entire territories of either Nimes 
or Arles, or Avignon and Carpentras for that matter, seem to have been 
included in the land divisions depicted on the formae. The land divi- 
sions appear to cover only parts of the territories of neighbouring com- 
munities, in the case of Arles covering the Alpilles and Montagnette but 
excluding the plain of the Crau. This is not representative of the usual 
coverage suggested for formae by the agrimensores, nor can it be con- 
nected to the often reiterated purpose of recording land allocation and 
ownership per community. 

In addition, beside the formae and other tabularium-documents from 
Orange, two other tabularia are known in smaller cities nearby and often 
included in the interpretation of the formae, namely Vienne and Vaison. 
The latter is furthermore inconveniently close for any explanation in 
terms of more centralized provincial archival objectives, although it was 
admittedly not a colony.’* Although the documents found in the three 
tabularia are similar, neither Vaison nor Vienne have yielded any 
remains of formae in any shape or form and as such provide no help in 
explaining the presence of the formae in Orange. Finally, the fact that 
the formae were displayed in Orange, which is a Roman colony but 
seemingly not of particular regional importance, raises some questions. 
With Arles and Lyon nearby, there were more adequate and apt places 
to display these ostentatious inscriptions if they were trying to represent 
a more regional outlook. 

There are several kinds of lands denominated in the formae: lands 
returned to previously dispossessed local inhabitants (Tricastinis red- 
dita); lands allocated to individual colonists, often named (ex tributario 
if they were veterans); public or communal lands (reliqua coloniae); 
lands allocated to the res publica; and finally excess lands, the subseci- 
va.°° The lands returned to the local population, the Tricastini, only 
appear on forma B, while the lands of the res publica only appear on 
formae A. For the lands returned to the Tricastini the worst is usually 


53 Compare the placement of boundary markers in the area between Aix-en-Provence 
and Marseille, where the territories of Aix, Marseille and Arles met each other. Since 
both the markers and the inscribed plans were meant for longevity if not eternity, it is not 
difficult to expect them to at least overlap chronologically. 

34 Dilke (1971) 174-175. 

> Although see Haensch (1997) against the idea of formal concentrations of provin- 
cial administration. 

% Piganiol (1962) 53-54. 
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imagined: the local population was dispossessed and expelled from their 
land, the Roman agrimensores surveyed, divided and allocated the land 
seemingly without much regard for tradition and previous ownership, 
and after all veterans received their plot, only then were the least fertile 
and worst positioned ‘leftover’ plots restored to the Tricastini." How- 
ever, the evidence for this depended entirely on identifications of the 
land divisions in the landscape, and is therefore quite insecure. Presum- 
ably, furthermore, these lands were subjected to annual taxation, unlike 
the lands allocated to veterans and other, possibly local, Roman citizens. 
On the plans, the land restored to the Tricastini is marked with many 
different abbreviations of the phrase Tricastinis reddita/i, with only on 
occasion the latter written out in full. In contrast with the lands of the 
Tricastini, there were certain areas marked with EXT or EX TRIB, short 
for ex tributario, confirmed by a single fragment reading EXTRIBVTA. 
These were the lands assigned to the veterans and/or colonists of the 
town, and confirms the aforementioned idea that the Tricastini were not 
exempt from tribute and thus had to pay annual taxes. Most of the lands 
marked as ex tributario are about 1/6 of a centuria or a multiple of that, 
but there is no standard in size or division. 

The remainder of the lands can be roughly described as common 
lands, not formally allotted to any individual owner, but instead either to 
the res publica, to the colony, or named as subseciva. To start with the 
first, the lands dedicated to the res publica, marked as R P in the inscrip- 
tions, only appear in forma A. What the exact status and function of this 
denomination and the lands named as such were, is unclear; possibly it 
was just a different name for public lands, or, perhaps more likely, these 
might be lands with a religious or symbolic value, such as silvae. The 
lands given to the colony, or reliqua coloniae on the inscriptions, fall 
mostly under what we usually term public lands or common lands: areas 
that were not assigned to any individual but were instead open to every- 
one for general use. Often, these lands were pasture lands, and inhabit- 
ants could rent the 'right of usage', usually for a fixed term of five 


57 Goudineau (2008) puts this hypothesis forward, and Piganiol (1962) suggests some- 
thing similar in his initial publication of the inscriptions, but since there is no certain 
evidence of identifying the land on the plans with areas in the southern French region, it 
is difficult if not impossible to discuss soil qualities etc. with certainty. It is true that until 
30 BC, according to Augustus' Res Gestae, local populations did not receive any indem- 
nity for lands taken from them, and in that sense the restoration of any land to the Tricas- 
tini could be viewed as extraordinary. 

58 Piganiol (1962) 60-61. 
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years.°” The exception seems to be for wasteland or ‘wilderness’; these 
lands were usually rented for eternity.® The inscriptions do not mention 
any names of people who might have rented these lands, neither for five 
years nor in perpetuum, but they do mention the amounts of land 
assigned as reliqua coloniae per centuria, and the (presumably annual) 
rent attached to it, followed by solvit, or emit in forma A, and the name 
of the procurer. Based on the rent asked for the public lands, it has been 
suggested that these were not very fertile lands agriculturally, and no 
high yields or other income could be expected from them.°' This could 
clearly not have been a large part of the colony's revenues, then. Alter- 
natively, it was just a symbolic sum in order to attest the public status of 
the land. Finally, there are the subseciva, lands within the colonial terri- 
tory but outside the land division. These are the odd-shaped areas at the 
edges of the territory, between land division and outer boundaries, or 
within the land division around bodies of water such as lakes, marshes 
or rivers, which were supposedly excluded from the actual land division. 
These were usually outside of the statutes as well, making them suscep- 
tible to usurpation by the adjacent landowners, despite the problems of 
soil quality and flooding potential, especially urgent in areas so close to 
the river Rhóne as depicted in parts of the formae. 

Concluding, then, the formae of Orange provide a wealth of unique 
information in unprecedented detail, but at the same time they raise 
more questions than can be answered, especially due to inconsistencies 
and incomplete records. The lack of precision in recording land allo- 
cated to the Tricastini, without named owners or amount of tax to pay, 
is probably most striking, but also the inclusion of territory belonging to 
other colonies than Orange, and the absence of the boundaries between 
the different colonial communities, are aspects that require further inves- 
tigation. These aspects are not usually questioned when discussing the 
formae of Orange, but they are essential in understanding land division 
more generally, and these documents in particular. Also, despite the sim- 
ilarities in topic and, to a certain extent, detail of the information 


> Cf. the inscription from Urso showing the founding statutes of the Colonia Gene- 
tiva Iulia states that public lands cannot by law be rented out for more than five years. 
Obviously this is a different provincial context, and there is no way of knowing how 
common such a clause was, but it merits further investigation; see for example the Avalon 
Project by Yale University for a discussion of the legal contents of the inscription. 

60 Paul in Digest 6.3.1 and Gaius in Inst. 3.145 suggest that the term agri vectigales 
should be reserved only for these areas of wasteland that were rented for perpetuity. 

9! Piganiol (1962) 58-59. 
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provided on the inscriptions, there are important differences in scale and 
material between the formae of Orange and the three bronze fragments. 
Are they really comparable, or does the oversized, marble inscription put 
itself in a separate category? 


The four surviving formae clearly belong to the same type of material: a 
two-dimensional cartographic representation of a divided landscape, 
shown from a bird's eye perspective, and depicting the main limites of 
the land division as well as (presumed in the example from Lacimurga) 
the names or categories of main landowners. Landscape elements, both 
natural (rivers) and human-made (roads) are optional, but in any case 
only those elements that have a direct impact on the land division have 
been included on the inscriptions, as seems sensible to promote clarity 
and legibility. Significant differences start to arise when considering size 
and material of the inscriptions: the more medium-sized bronze inscrip- 
tions find a ready equivalent in the writings of the land surveyors, while 
they are also easily paralleled with other so-called foundational docu- 
ments (see below). The maps from Orange are on a much larger scale, 
and have been executed as a triptych rather than a single document. The 
potential implications of these differences and the objectives of the for- 
mae more generally will be discussed below. 


TOWARDS A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


Registration of land categories and ownership, both indicating taxation 
practices, are usually seen as the main functions of the formae, but in 
reality this theory proves rather problematic. Inscribing names and asso- 
ciated plots of land on stone or bronze, or any durable material for that 
matter, creates a clear timeframe for the map: it is only accurate as long 
as the properties and ownership remain the same. As soon as a property 
is sold, the maps lose their accuracy and would be rather useless. All the 
money and effort invested in creating the map would have been wasted, 
while cheaper and more adequate alternatives (paper, papyrus, etc.) were 
readily available. In addition, as can be observed in the formae from 
Orange and Verona, the registration of ownership is limited by space, 
meaning that in all likelihood only the main owners in each centuria 
were inscribed instead of all owners as would be expected if administra- 
tion and registration were the main objectives. The exact details of 
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ownership, therefore, are presumed to be of lesser importance. It is the 
situation as it was at the time of inscription that is important, or more 
precisely it is the moment in time the inscription symbolically repre- 
sents, that it seeks to preserve for eternity. Like with certain laws, the 
formae seem to have taken on a significance beyond the information 
they provide, a remembering or commemoration of a certain event. As 
with the laws, it seems obvious to connect the commemoration of the 
formae to the foundation of the colony, or rather to the settlement of the 
veterans and/or colonists. The material and presumed size of the 
inscriptions seem to support this alignment with the inscription and dis- 
play of important documents in the political, jurisdictional centre of the 
town (usually but not necessarily of colonial status). 

Where the inscriptions were (probably) displayed, can be insightful in 
this situation. The formae of Orange have been found close to and mixed 
in with fragments belonging to a tabularium. Following this, it has 
always been assumed that the monumental inscriptions were displayed 
inside the tabularium, similar to the display of the Forma Urbis Romae 
in the Templum Pacis. In my opinion, this cannot be the case, for several 
reasons. First of all, and most importantly, we should assume the dedica- 
tory inscription to Vespasian was displayed in conjunction with the 
plans, considering that the inscription refers to the formae explicitly. 
Such a large inscription, dedicated to an emperor, is difficult to imagine 
hidden away inside an administrative building such as a tabularium. 
Similarly, the size and ostentatious material of the formae make it 
improbable they were exhibited anywhere but in a highly visible posi- 
tion. The theatre wall is a much more logical place to display monumen- 
tal inscriptions, as can be seen in Aphrodisias. Alternatively, a position 
in or on an outside wall of a temple, like the forma urbis Romae, or 
perhaps somewhere in the forum, like the fasti. It is clear, however, that 
the formae were displayed in the monumental centre of Arausio, even 
though the exact position remains unknown. D" 

Admittedly, the scale and material of the formae of Orange place 
them slightly apart from the other three, and the lack of information on 
find spot and context for both the fragment from Ilici and from Lac- 
imurga do nothing to clarify the situation. However, the bronze fragment 


62 See Broadhead (2007) for differentiation between foundation of colonies and vet- 
eran settlement as well as chronological developments. 

63 | have heard suggestions of the slabs being used as spolia and thus that they were 
moved to the centre from elsewhere, but I have not found any indication of that. 
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of Verona provides an interesting parallel: it was found in what was 
probably the Capitolium of the city, placing it clearly in the monumental 
centre of the town. Although it is uncertain the fragment was found in its 
original context of display, its central position forms a direct parallel to 
the position of the formae of Orange and corresponds with the suggested 
parallels with publication of so-called foundation laws. For the other two 
bronze fragments, the find spot is uncertain and they can therefore not 
be of any help in this argument. Possible objectives of the inscribed for- 
mae should then not be sought in taxation or registration, but rather in 
the commemorative exhibition of administrative and legal documents, 
more relating to tradition, status and foundation. Subsequently, agency 
in ordering such an inscription lies with the community, and the docu- 
ment itself plays a part in the formation of a local identity, of a new 
communal entity, created under force by the foundation of a colony.“ 
Large inscriptions of laws, such as the lex Irnitana or the tabula Contre- 
biensis, or even the Res Gestae,9 are more helpful in understanding why 
these inscriptions were made in the first place, showing how the formae 
can be seen as showing the newly developed and developing identity of 
the colonial community, town and hinterland alike, positioning itself in 
a strongly Roman tradition and connecting itself, though more elusively, 
to the imperial centre in Rome.“ 

The formae from Orange fit in with this concept of display of founda- 
tion documents, connecting with a tradition and the creation or rein- 
forcement of a colonial civic and communal identity, but their sheer 
grandiosity set them apart. As others have noted, stronger elements of 
propaganda played a part in the erection of this particular inscription, 
mirrored in the choice of material and size/appearance,®’ most likely 
related to both the new Flavian order and the position of local tribe the 
Tricastini. Orange seems a flagship case for Vespasian's (and his sons") 
policies on re-appropriating public lands, clearly specifying the amount 
of land and the status of each area in the land division. Although this 
is quite obviously related to taxation, my point that the size, material and 


% A useful comparison, although quite anachronistic, is Benedict Anderson's Imag- 
ined Communities (1983). 

65 Cooley (2012). 

96 For the lex Irnitana see Johnston (1987); for the tabula Contrebiensis see Birks 
e.a. (1984); Richardson (1983). Also see Beltrán Lloris (2006) for a third, more recent 
example of an inscribed law. 

67 Olesti Vila (2006). 

68 von Cranach (1996) on Vespasian's policy, Roselaar (2010) on public lands. 
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appearance of the inscriptions go above and beyond what is required for 
administrative purposes still stands. As far as the Tricastini are con- 
cerned, the symbiosis of a local and a Roman population is a precarious 
matter, and the fact that the ‘return’ of certain lands to the Tricastini is 
communicated so explicitly is both a reminder to the locals who the 
benefactor is and shows visitors how generous the Romans are as vic- 
tors. It is very clearly a display of power, both imperial and more gener- 
ally Roman, particularly related to the specific context of Orange. 


Torino Anouk VERMEULEN 
vermeulen.anouk@ gmail.com 
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